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THE  PENINSULA  OF  SINAI:  NOTES  OF 
TRAVEL  THEREIN. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
physical  phenomena  of  our  globe  are  the 
vast  wastes  upon  its  surface — its  exten¬ 
sive  tracts  of  water,  steppes,  wilderness, 
desert,  and  mountain — not  only  unre¬ 
claimed  for  habitable  uses,  but  for  the 
most  part  unreclaimable.  These  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  grand  econ¬ 
omy  of  nature — whereby  the  balance  of 
natural  forces  is  preserved,  and  the  fruit¬ 
fulness,  beauty,  and  utility  of  the  earth, 
as  a  whole,  are  maintained ;  but  in  them¬ 
selves  these  are  very  remarkable.  A  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  map  will  show  that  the  desert 
region  of  which  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
forms  a  part,  extends  from  Cape  Blanco  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  to  beyond 
the  Indus  in  Central  Asia  —  a  distance 
of  five  thousand  six  hundred  miles  —  a 
“  vast  sea  of  sand,”  as  Herodotus  calls  it ; 
a  desert  belt  of  varying  depth,  beginning 
with  the  Great  Sahara,  which  stretches 
right  across  Northern  Africa,  and  issep- 
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arated  from  the  desert  of  Suez  only  by 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  That 
again  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
from  the  broad  plateau  of  Arabia,  and 
the  desert  of  Syria,  which  extend  as  far 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  rivers  of  Me¬ 
sopotamia.  Then  come  the  vast  wastes 
of  Persia,  as  far  as  the  Indus,  beyond 
which  is  the  desert  of  Mooltan — a  huge 
zone  of  desert  links,  vast,  sterile,  and 
burning,  strung  together  by  diamond  riv¬ 
ers  or  emerald  valleys,  and  hung,  as  it 
were,  round  the  neck  of  the  globe.  Of 
this  huge  chain  the  little  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  is  nearly  the  central  pendant.  It 
is  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  north¬ 
ern  end  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  eastern 
gulf  running  up  to  ’Akabah — the  Ezion- 
geber  of  Scripture — its  depression  being 
continued  in  the  deep  desert  valley  of 
’Arabah  to  the  Dead  sea,  and  thence  up 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  Lebanon  ; 
the  western  gulf  terminating  just  above 
Suez.  Rou^ily  speaking,  a  line  drawn 
from  ’Akabah  to  Suez  would  form  the 
base,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  long,  of  a  scalene  triangle,  the 
84 
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Suez  Gulf  forming  the  longest  side. 
North  of  the  line  so  drawn,  the  desert 
extends  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  west¬ 
ward  to  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  ; 
and  eastward  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
wrapping  itself  round  the  mountainous 
slip  of  Palestine,  this  same  desert  waste 
stretches  away  to  the  north  nearly  to  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  to  the  northeast  as  far 
as  Bagdad,  Mosul,  and  the  Armenian 
mountains. 

The  centre  of  the  Peninsula  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  an  elevated  plateau  or  table  land 
— the  well  -  known  et-Tih,  or  desert  of 
“  the  Wanderings  ” — a  name  tradition¬ 
ally  derived,  probably,  from  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  the  Israelites  three  thousand 
years  ago.  This  desert  plateau,  which 
begins  with  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  extends  about  half  way  down 
the  Peninsula,  graduallpr  rise^  until,  at 
its  southern  boundary,  it  attains  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  makes  the  desert  itself 
pleasant  and  breezy  —  so  far,  that  is,  as 
such  an  elevation  can  attemper  the  fierce 
heat  of  an  Arabian  sun,  reflected  from  an 
arid  and  gravelly  soil. 

This  plateau  is  thrust  like  a  tongue 
into  the  peninsula;  its  boundary  is  an 
almost  perpendicular  mountain  wall, 
averaging  three  thousand  and  four  thou¬ 
sand  t^t  in  height,  and  extending  from 
nearly  opposite  Suez  to  ’Akabah.  On 
the  Suez  side  it  runs  parallel  with  the 
sea  for  about  sixty  miles,  at  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  margin 
of  the  latter ;  then  it  trends  away  to  the 
east  in  a  rough  kind  of  semicircle,  mak¬ 
ing  way  for  the  highland  district  of  Si¬ 
nai  —  the  vast  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Tftr.  Mountain  ranges,  properly  so 
called,  vary  in  height  and  outline  ;  but 
this  huge  wall,  which  is  simply  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  termination  of  the  desert  pla¬ 
teau,  is  nearly  uniform  in  its  level ;  it 
varies  only  with  the  undulating  surface 
of  the  desert.  The  mountains  of  Moab, 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  form  a  similar 
mountain  wall,  seen  from  every  part  of 
Palestine.  As  the  traveller  to  Sinai 
leaves  Suez,  he  traverses  the  low  belt 
of  desert  between  the  plateau  and  the 
sea,  having  the  latter  on  his  right  hand 
at  an  average  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles ;  and  on  his  left  this  magnificent 
wall  of  limestone,  with  its  magics  colors 
varying  with  the  course  of  the  sun,  and 
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the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
the  dull  gray  of  the  morning  to  the 
brilliant  white  of  midday,  and  the  dol¬ 
phin  hues  of  evening.  Thus  far  the 
range  is  called  Jebel  er  -  BAhah,  or 
“mountain  of  rest” — a  name  singularly 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  opposite 
headland  on  the  Egyptian  side  —  the 
Jebel  ’Atakah,  or  “  mountain  of  deliver¬ 
ance.”  Approaching  the  plateau  from 
Sinai,  on  the  south,  it  still  towers  and 
glitters  from  every  point  of  elevation — 
magnificent  and  precipitous,  almost  a 
perpendicular  fortification,  to  be  scaled 
by  only  one  or  two  passes.  This  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  plateau  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  desert — the  Jebel  et-Tih,  or 
“  mountain  of  wandering.’^  Along  the 
base  of  it,  from  ’Akabah  nearly  to  the 
Gulf  of  Suez — a  distance  of  perhaps  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty  miles — lies  a  broad  belt 
of  sand,  dividing  the  desert  plateau  from 
the  mountains  of  Sinai.  This  plain  of 
sand  is  called  the  “  I>ebbit-er-Ramleh,” 
or  “  sandy  plain,”  to  indicate  its  peculiar 
character.  It  is  almost  the  only  sandy 
district  of  that  part  of  Arabia.  In  the 
greater  part  of  it  the  sand  is  deep,  and 
fatiguing  to  traverse.  We  were  about 
four  hours  in  crossing  it. 

It  is  a  popular  misconception  that  the 
surface  of  the  desert  is  sand.  Save  the 
“  Debbit-er-Ilamleh,”  and  a  little  in  the 
W&dy  Ghtlrtindel,  probably  brought 
from  the  former  by  easterly  winds,  we 
encountered  no ‘sand.  The  general  sur¬ 
face  of  the  desert  is  hard  and  gravelly  ; 
it  consists  of  broad  rolling  plains,  broken 
by  limestone  rock  and  mountain  ranges 
upheaved  therefrom,  which,  worn  by 
centuries  of  storm  and  beat,  are  often 
very  fantastic  in  their  forms.  I  do  not 
remember  any  spot  in  our  path  across 
the  great  desert  whence  several  of  these 
low  mountain  ranges  cannot  be  seen. 
Deep  fissures,  also,  occur  in  the  desert ; 
it  is  “  a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pitif  as 
well  as  “  a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the 
shadow  of  death ;  a  land  that  no  man 
passed  through,*  and  where  no  man 
dwelt.”  Some  of  these  pits  are  singu¬ 
larly  formed,  and  are  very  extensive. 
Others  are  simple  crevasses,  and  form 
natural  receptacles  for  water,  of  which 
they  furnish  a  permanent  and  precious 
supply.  In  one  extensive  system  of  fis¬ 
sures,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  pla¬ 
teau,  we  had  a  refreshing  bath. 
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Separated  from  the  great  plateau  by 
the  Debbit-er-llamleh  ia  the  grand  tu- 
multuoua  mountain  ayatem  of  Sinai — the 
mountainaof  T6r,  as  they  are  collectively 
called,  Tftr  being  the  Arabic  word  for 
mountain  ;  hence  the  adjective  Tow4ra, 
aa  applied  to  the  Araba  of  the  diatrict. 
Thia  ia  a  highland  region  of  great  mag- 
niticence  and  intricacy,  riaing  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  height  of  nine  thouaand  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  On  the  northweat  the  moun- 
taina  are  limeatone  and  aandatone  ; 
Mount  Serbal,  and  the  mountaina  aouth 
of  it,  are  red  and  gray  granite. 

Thia  ganglion  of  mountaina  again  ia 
aurrounded  by  a  coaat  margin  of  level 
gravelly  ground,  called  El  -  Ka’a,  “  the 
plain,”  except  at  the  extreme  aouthern 
point,  where  the  mountain  maaa  projecta 
a  tongue  of  granite  into  the  aea ;  and 
on  the  eaat,  where,  towarda  ’Akabah,  it 
terminatea  in  cliffa  overhanging  the  aea. 

Thia  cluater  of  mountaina,  of  which 
Sinai  ia  nearly  the  centre,  ia  interaected 
by  deep,  tortuoua  valleya,  and  by  narrow 
and  rugged  paaaea.  Its  three  principal 
peaka  are  Serbal  (6759  feet)  on  tue  north¬ 
weat  ;  St.  Katherine  (8705  feet)  in  the 
centre  ;  and  Um  ShOmer  (0300  feet)  in 
the  aoutheaat.  The  Sinai  mountaina  can 
acarcely  be  aaid  to  form  a  ayatem.  There 
are  no  regular  rangea,  aa  in  the  Alpa,  or 
in  the  Ilighlanda  of  Scotland  :  all  is  in¬ 
tricate,  tumultuona  confuaion,  aa  if  a  vaat 
molten  exploaiou  had  auddenly  congealed 
in  the  upper  air.  “  It  ia,”  aaya  Sir  Fred¬ 
erick  Ilenniker,*  “  aa  if  Arabia  Petrtea 
were  an  ocean  of  lava,  wliich,  while  ita 
wavea  were  running  mountaina  high,  had 
auddenly  atood  atill.” 

Unlike  other  mountainous  conntriea, 
the  diatrict  of  Sinai  ia  utterly  barren  and 
deaolate.  The  Alpa  and  the  Ilighlanda 
are  clothed  with  pine  foreata,  and  their 
interaecting  valleya  are  carpeted  with 
greeneat  graaa :  but  no  tree  growa  upon 
the  granite  aidea  of  Sinai ;  no  verdure 
of  any  kind  relievea  their  deaolateneaa. 
A  few  odoriferoua  herba,  and  here  and 
there  a  atunted  ahrub,  are  found  in  their 
receaaea  ;  but  neither  tree  nor  graaa,  nor 
any  green  herb,  appeara  to  the  eye  :  the 
valleya  are  aimply  torrent  beda,  wreath¬ 
ed  with  drifta  of  sand,  and  strewed  with 
huge  boulders,  through  which,  for  a  few 
days  in  the  year,  the  deluge  of  rain,  fall- 
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ing  upon  the  mountains,  rushes  with  a 
depth  and  a  force  that  are  irresistible 
and  almost  incredible.  The  mountaina 
are  Alps  without  verdure,  the  valleya  are 
rivers  without  water.  There  are  but  few 
of  the  springs  that  commonly  abound 
in  mountain  regions  and  give  rise  to 
great  rivers,  lienee  the  desolation  ot 
Sinai.  In  Wddy  Feir&n,  where  there  is 
a  spring  of  water  tolerably  affluent,  there 
is  a  luxurious  vegetation.  But  what  the 
scenery  of  Sinai  lacks  in  verdure  is  al¬ 
most  compensated  by  the  gorgeous  col¬ 
ors  of  its  mountains.  It  ia  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive,  and  it  is  diffloult  to 
exaggerate,  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  coloring,  in  both  the  limestone  and 
sandstone  mountains  of  the  north,  and 
the  granite  mountains  of  the  sooth.  The 
sandstone  deepens  into  the  rich  glowing 
red  which  gives  its  name  to  the  similar 
formation  of  Edom  ;  and  where  it  is  not 
a  gorgeous  green,  the  granite  vies  with 
it,  and  in  the  ever- changing  light  they 
present  inhnitc  varieties  of  tint  and  com¬ 
bination.  The  same  effect  is  never  pro¬ 
duced  twice.  Nothing  can  be  nfore 
magical  than  these  effects  of  coloring. 
I  We  shall  often  be  constrained  to  ^(^ak 
I  of  them  in  their  local  peculiarities.  They 
j  far  surpass  the  wondrous  hues  with 
which  the  setting  sun  suffuses  the  Ai- 
I  guiUe  Jtouge^  while  the  mystic  shadows 
I  are  climbing,  and  just  before  they  en¬ 
wrap  the  summit  of  the  “  great  white 
throne ;”  they  are  more  gorgeous  even 
I  than  the  marvellous  “  after  glow  ”  which 
I  we  Ro  often  aaw  in  Egypt. 

The  lack  of  geographical  magnitude 
I  in  the  I^eninsula  of  Sinai  is  more  than 
compensated  by  its  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  and  its  unique  associations.  In  the 
old  world,  its  position  was  at  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  great  continents  of  civil¬ 
ization,  and  closely  adjacent  to  the  cra¬ 
dles  of  the  world’s  chief  religions.  In¬ 
deed,  each  religion  in  its  turn  seems  to 
have  regarded  Sinai  as  its  holy  place. 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that,l^fore 
the  time  of  Moses,  Serbal  was  a  shrine 
of  Egyptian  pilgrimage.  To  the  Jew  it 
was  associated  with  the  most  awful  and 
sacred  events  of  his  religious  history. 
The  footmark  of  Mohammed’s  camel  up¬ 
on  Jebel  Mouaa  is  still  pointed  out,  as  a 
tradition  of  the  prophet’s  association 
with  it ;  while  it  has  ever  been  a  chief 
I  resort  of  Christian  Eremites.  And  yet 
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the  moral  infloence  of  these  traditions  is  I 
BO  utterly  lost,  that,  perhaps,  no  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  are  more  des- 
titate  of  all  that  constitutes  a  religion 
than  the  Tow&ra  Arabs. 

But  although  Sinai  has  always  lain, 
and  still  lies,  beside  the  gateway  of  na¬ 
tions,  it  has  never  been  their  path.  No 
city  has  ever  stood  within  its  boundaries. 
No  port  has  ever  given  commercial  life 
to  its  shores.  Migratory  Bedouins,  scat¬ 
tered  hermits,  and  passing  pilgrims  have, 
from  the  daps  of  the  Amalekites,  been 
its  onl^  inhabitants  ;  the  little  ecclesias¬ 
tical  oity  of  Paran  being  scarcely  an  ex¬ 
ception,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only,  for  a 
while,  a  larger  aggregate  of  pilgrims  and 
hermits. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Peninsula  is 
restricted  to  the  eighteen  months  during 
which  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  it.  It 
has  formed  no  nation  ;  it  has  had  no  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  it  has  witnessed  no  events  that 
the  historian  might  record.  In  ali|other 
countries  that  have  won  a  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  there  has  been,  first, 
a  Icical  history,  generally  springing  out 
of  legend  and  myth,  and  recording  inva¬ 
sion,  conflict,  and  conquest — one  nation 
superseding  or  intermingling  w'ith  an¬ 
other,  till  national  character  is  formed  and 
national  history  achieved.  Not  so  with 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  it  has  no  abo¬ 
rigines  ;  it  is  identified  with  no  race  ;  it 
has  no  autocthonous  history  ;  it  owes 
all  its  renown  to  the  transient  passage 
through  it  of  a  foreign  people,  and  the 
remarkable  events  that  befell  them  there¬ 
in.  Before  their  advent,  we  know  only 
that  it  was  possessed  by  the  wandering 
descendants  of  Esau  ;  and  since  their 
advent,  we  know  only  that  it  is  possess¬ 
ed  by  the  wandering  descendants^of  Ish- 
mael.  Its  history  is  a  great  darkness 
upon  which  only  the  light  of  the  pillar 
of  fire  and  of  the  lightnings  of  Sinai 
have  broken  in.  But  these  were  so  vivid 
and  divine,  that  they  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  awful  glory  ;  and  Sinai 
has  become  one  of  the  world’s  most  sa¬ 
cred  places.  With  the  Jew  it  divides 
religious  reverence  with  Jerusalem — 
with  the  Mohammedan,  with  Mecca — 
with  the  Christian,  with  Bethlehem. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  place  that  gath¬ 
ers  BO  many  various  sanctities,  that  in¬ 
spires  so  much  reverent  awe,  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  which  are  so  thrilling,  the  power 
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I  of  which  is  so  subduing.  In  part,  this 
probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  its  sa¬ 
cred  associations  have  been  preserved 
so  inviolate.  Its  desert  barrenness,  its 
mountain  ruggedness,  have  restricted 
human  habitations  to  the  tent  of  the  Bed¬ 
ouin  or  the  cell  of  the  hermit.  It  has 
thus  been  preserved  sacred  to  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  law-giving.  In  Jerusalem 
the  hurrying,  irreverent  foot  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  crowded  city  life,  interrupted 
only  by  the  devastations  of  war  and  the 
solitude  caused  by  exile,  have  almost 
obliterated  the  sacred  footsteps  of  Him 
who  once  trod  its  ways.  The  debris  of 
its  ancient  buildings  lie  twenty  feet 
thick  beneath  its  modem  streets.  Even 
Getbsemane  has  been  desecrated  into  a 
trim  and  gravelled  garden,  with  gaudy 
flowers  in  partitioned  beds,  and  fancy 
palings  around  its  venerable  olives — the 
whole  inclosed  by  a  lofty  wall,  within 
which  the  cottage  of  the  custodian  is 
built,  and  at  the  doorway  of  which  you 
pay  for  admission  ;  a  place  over  which  ir¬ 
reverent  crowds  are  irreverently  shown. 
The  loneliness  that  sustains  hallowed  as¬ 
sociation  ;  the  venerable  antiquity  that 
no  modern  touch  profanes,  that  only 
hushed  and  trembling  feet  approach,  are* 
utterly  wanting.  The  Mount  of  Olives, 
.again,  whose  paths  remain  as  when  trod 
by 

“  Those  blessed  feet 

Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were 
nailed 

For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross,” 

is  the  suburb  of  a  great  city,  and  is  daily 
trodden  by  hundreds  of  thoughtless 
wayfarers.  Not  so  the  valleys  and 
mountains  of  Sinai ;  rarely  is  it  visited 
and  the  traveller  conscious  of  other  pres¬ 
ence  beside  his  own,  save  a  few  monks 
and  servants  of  the  convent,  occasional 
pilgrims — w’hose  reverence  is  attested 
by  their  arduous  pilgrimage — and  per¬ 
chance  a  few  Bedouins  pasturing  their 
flocks.  The  holy  mount  has  ever  been  a 
desert  solitude.  It  has  sufTered  no  ef¬ 
facing  power  of  later  events,  or  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  population.  Like  a  great  cathe¬ 
dral  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  it  has  stood 
sequestered  from  the  world.  Its  awful 
peaks  are  solitary,  solemn,  and  unchang¬ 
ed  ;  they  are  as  when  the  foot  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  trod  them,  as  when  the  lightnings 
of  Jehovah  enwrapped  them,  as  when 
the  awful  trumpet  reverberated  from 
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Aummit  to  Bammit,  and  the  still  more 
awful  thunder  made  them  tremble  to 
their  base.  Cities  change ;  mountains 
remain  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
a  feeling  of  undisturbed  and  indescriba¬ 
ble  awe,  that  the  pilgrim  first  beholds 
these  solemn  peaks,  and  climbs  to  their 
summit.  It  needs  but  little  imagination 
to  make  him  feel  as  if  the  Divine  foot¬ 
step  were  still  upon  them,  as  if  the  aw¬ 
ful  voice  that  the  people  could  not  “  hear 
any  more”  were  latent  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  And  yet  no  solitary^  ruin  re¬ 
mains  to  help  the  imagination  of  the 
traveller  ;  no  record  save  the  mysterious 
inscriptions  here  and  there  upon  the 
rocks — which  only  fanaticism  can  associ¬ 
ate  w’ith  the  law-giving;  no  monument 
save  the  unchanged  and  silent  face  of 
nature,  which  in  every  feature  and  with 
startling  minuteness  testifies  to  the  local 
truthfulness  of  the  historian. 

Such  is  the  district  traversed  by  the 
writer  and  his  friends  in  March,  1865. 
The  preparations  for  our  journey  were 
made  in  Cairo,  and  occupied  several 
days.  First,  a  dragoman  had  to  be 
chosen  out  of  some  six  or  seven,  who 
gave  us  no  peace  until  our  choice  was 
made.  They  beset  our  going  out  and 
our  coming  in ;  we  passed  them  when 
we  went  to  our  bedrooms  at  night,  and 
found  them  at  our  doors  when  we  rose 
in  the  morning.  Our  choice  fell  upon 
Hassan  Ismael,  a  Nubian,  from  Assouan. 
He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
black  as  a  coal ;  but  with  a  shrewd, 
good-tempered  face,  which  his  character 
did  not  belie.  He  had  been  a  dragoman 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  had 
accumulated  considerable  property.  Al¬ 
though  unable  to  read,  he  had  given  his 
two  sons  a  good  education  in  the  school 
of  the  American  mission,  and  had  him¬ 
self  picked  up  a  considerable  amount  of 
miscellaneous  information  from  gentle¬ 
men  with  whom  he  had  travelled.  He 
was  tolerably  w'ell  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  general 
state  of  things  in  Europe.  Although  a 
Mussulman,  he  was  liberal  in  his  conce|v 
tions.  He  had  a  great  reverence  for  Isa 
(Jesus),  and  even  avowed  his  belief, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  heard  an  Imaum 
avow  from  the  pulpit,  that,  one  day, 
Christianity  would  be  the  religion  of  the 
world.  He  was  inquisitive  after  knowl¬ 
edge,  sensible  in  judgment,  and  shrewd 


in  observation.  “  You  cannot,”  said  he 
one  day,  “  expect  all  Arabs  to  be  good ; 
angels  is  seldom''' 

llassan  had  l)een  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  us ;  and  his  sensible,  business-like 
way  of  negotiation  predisposed  us  in  his 
favor.  “  Fight,”  said  he,  “  for  your  bar¬ 
gain,  and  be  good  friends  ever  after¬ 
wards.”  We  had  no  cause  to  repent 
our  choice.  Hassan  served  us  faithfully 
and  honorably,  and  provided  for  us  care- 
fulljr  and  liberally.  Fiery  in  temper, 
rapid  and  vehement  in  expression,  he 
was  also  experienced  and  wiser  He 
managed  his  Arabs  admirably,  and  prov¬ 
ed  himself  equal  to  every  emergency. 
At  the  expiry  of  our  sixty-days’  contract 
with  him,  we  parted  with,  I  believe, 
mutual  esteem  and  regret. 

Our  contract  with  Hassan  was  duly 
executed  at  the  English  consulate.  In  ^ 
consideration  of  a  ^ed  sum  per  diem^ 
he  was  to  conduct  us,  as  we  might  di¬ 
rect,  from  Cairo  to  Sinai,  and  through 
the  great  desert  to  Palestine  and  Syria. 
He  was  to  provide  everything  necessary 
for  the  journey — camels,  horses,  tents, 
bedding,  provisions,  and  servants.  He 
was  to  pay  all  bakhshish,  provide  local 
guides  where  necessary,  and  whenever 
we  chose  to  sleep  in  convents,  or  stay  at 
hotels,  where  such  were  available,  he 
was  to  pay  the  bill.  Indeed,  so  far  as 
the  necessary  expenses  of  travel  were 
concerned,  we  needed  no  money  until 
our  contract  expired. 

Hassan’s  first  concern  was  to  covenant 
with  a  Sheikh  of  the  Towara  Arabs, 
through  whose  district  we  were  to  pass. 
They  occupy  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  south 
of  the  Jebel  Tth  ;  and  are  said  to  num¬ 
ber  between  five  and  six  thousand. 
Sheikhs  of  the  desert  always  hover  about 
Cairo  in  the  travelling  season.  Hassan, 
therefore,  had  no  difficulty  ;  he  engaged 
Sheikh  Taima,  who  undertook  to  provide 
twenty-one  camels,  with  sufficient  attend¬ 
ants,  to  take  us  to  Sinai,  and  thence  to 
Khan  N6khl — half  way  between  Sinai 
and  Hebron,  beyond  which  he  had  no 
power  to  take  us.  The  contract  is  for 
so  much  each  camel,  per  diem,  the  men 
being  thrown  into  the  bargain.  Each 
Sheikh  is  the  patriarchal  head  of  his 
family.  Taima’s  family  consisted  ot 
about  eighty  persons,  including  sons  and 
daughters,  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in- 
law,  nephews,  nieces,  grandchildren,  etc. 
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It  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the 
numbers  of  a  family.  “  How  many 
children  have  you  ?”  I  asked  of  an  Arab. 
“Four,  and  two  girls,”  was  the  reply. 
Taima  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age — a  simple,  unsophisticated,  faith¬ 
ful  fellow,  witn  a  good-natured  counte¬ 
nance,  always  cheerful,  willing,  and  po¬ 
lite  ;  full  of  solicitude  for  our  safety  and 
comfort,  occasionally  keeping  watch  all 
night  round  our  tents.  He  was  some¬ 
what  buckish,  occasionally  coming  out 
in  a  sheep-skin,  and  sandals  roughly 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  fish.  He  was  a 
true  gentleman,  and,  no  doubt,  could 
boast  a  pedigree  beside  which  that  of 
the  Percys  is  but  of  yesterday.  His  sa¬ 
laam  was  very  emphatic  and  graceful. 
His  son  Salama  accompanied  him — a 
bright,  laughing  boy  of  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen,  with  handsome  features,  a  clear 
olive  complexion,  -brilliant  dark  eyes, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  that  any  dentist’s  door 
might  envy.  Taima  had  also  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  slave,  named  Abdallah,  intensely 
black,  the  blackness  being  peculiarly 
lustrous,  like  velvet,  or  the  bloom  of  a 
damson.  His  mouth  was  prodigious, 
and  its  tusky,  disparted  teeth  unplcasant- 
ly  suggestive  of  those  of  an  alligator,  of 
which,  as  he  was  in  a  perpetual  grin,  we 
had  the  full  benefit  He  was,  indeed, 
the  merriest  of  the  party,  although  any 
of  ns  might  have  purchased  him  for  £15 
or  £20.  He  was,  morever,  a  very  clever 
fellow;  besides  being  the  best  shot  of 
the  party,  he  was  an  accomplished  bota¬ 
nist,  and  generally  well  informed. 

The  camels  belonged  to  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  Taima’s  clan,  and  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  their  owners — ten  genuine  Bed¬ 
ouins,  sons  of  the  desert,  scarcely  civil¬ 
ized  ;  all,  however,  courteous,  some  of 
them  handsome,  and  with  a  natural  grace 
of  figure  and  movement  that  would  not 
have  discredited  “  the  first  gentleman  in 
Europe.”  It  was  an  unfailing  interest, 
out  of  the  recesses  of  our  tents,  to  watch 
their  movements  as  they  sat  around  their 
camp-fire,  or  stood  and  gesticulated  in 
animated  conversation. 

The  great  weakness  of  the  Arab  is  to¬ 
bacco.  We  generally  in  the  morning 
grave  them  a  supply  for  the  day;  they 
were  just  like  children,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  what  we  might  give  them — 
thankful  even  for  a  few  crumbs  of  bis¬ 
cuit  or  fragments  of  orange.  The  difiS- 
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culty  about  the  supply  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  desert  is  greatly  diminished  on 
seeing  upon  how  little  an  Arab  and  bis 
camel  can  live. 

Taima  did  not  always  maintain  his  au¬ 
thority.  His  men  would  sometimes  strug¬ 
gle  with  him  very  irreverently.  Has- 
san,  too,  would  settle  a  dispute  by  seiz¬ 
ing  the  first  huge  stick  that  be  could  lay 
hands  upon,  and  thrashing  away  right 
and  left,  Taima  coming  in  for  a  full  share 
of  the  blows.  This,  indeed,  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  resented  no 
more  than  a  sharp  word  is  with  ns. 
Happily  we  never  had  occasion  to  use 
our  sticks,  although  it  was  repeatedly 
urged  upon  us  as  the  only  way  of  manag¬ 
ing  Arabs.  May  not  this  oriental  readi¬ 
ness  to  administer  blows  be  the  special 
reasons  of  the  Apostle’s  injunction,  so 
strange  and  superfuons  to  our  Western 
notions,  that  “  a  bishop  should  be  no 
striker  ”  ? 

The  personal  staff  of  Hassan  consisted 
of  a  cook — a  dreamy,  introspective  man, 
with  eyes  like  half-opened  oysters,  but  a 
capital  artiste  ;  and  of  two  servants  to 
attend  upon  us  —  ’Abishai,  a  Coptic 
Christian,  who  was  graduating  as  a  drag¬ 
oman,  and  Ibrahim,  who,  Mohammedan 
though  he  was,  got  to  our  canteen  and 
made  himself  drunk,  stole  a  pair  of  boots, 
and  had  to  be  ignominiously  dismissed 
at  Jerusalem. 

We  were  thus  wholly  free  from  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Hassan  was  primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  both  our  lives  and  our  prop¬ 
erty.  If  he  failed  in  any  part  of  his 
contract,  he  might  be  taken  before  the 
first  pasha  we  reached :  Taima  was  re¬ 
sponsible  to  him;  and  through  Taima, 
his  whole  tribe.  If,  through  them,  harm 
happened  to  any  of  us,  he  would  be 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  first  town  he 
entered.  If  any  article  were  lost,  he 
must  make  it  good  or  find  the  thief ;  the 
Sheikh  alone  is  responsible  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  tribe.  Thus,  an  English  trav¬ 
eller  to  whom  Hassan  was  dragoman 
the  previous  year  was  robbed  of  his  re¬ 
volver  at  Shiloh,  by  a  fellow  who,  in  the 
same  place,  hung  about  us  for  some  time. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  Pasha  of 
Nablus,  who  immediately  paid  the  trav¬ 
eller  the  estimated  value  of  his  pistol, 
arrested  the*  Sheikh  of  the  village,  and 
imprisoned  him,  until  a  fine  which  he 
had  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  was 
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paid.  It  was  for  the  Sheikh  to  discover 
and  punish  the  individual  offender.  This 
is  no  doubt  a  rou^h  kind  of  justice,  but 
it  is  the  only  justice  possible  among  the 
Bedouins.  It  has  the  merit  of  being 
very  simple  and  very  effective.  In  most 
parts  of  the  desert  a  traveller  is  as  safe 
from  personal  injury,  and  much  more 
safe  in  his  property,  than  in  Cheapside. 
So  far  as  we  had  experience  of  the  Tow- 
&ra  Arabs,  they  are  scrupulously  honest. 
If  any  trifling  article  was  dropped  or 
left  behind  in  the  tents,  it  was  invariably 
brought  to  us,  generally  before  we  had 
missed  it.  It  is  said  that,  if  a  camel  la¬ 
den  with  goods  should  fall  in  the  desert, 
its  owner -may  draw  a  circle  round  it, 
and  leave  it  in  perfect  security,  even  for 
days,  while  he  mtches  another. 

For  the  sake  of  such  as  may  be  curi¬ 
ous  about  tent  life  in  the  desert,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  very  enjoyable.  An  hour’s 
rest  for  lunch,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
enabled  the  camels  to  reach  the  camping- 
ground  before  us,  so  that  we  commonly 
found  our  canvas  city  built.  This  con¬ 
sisted  of  two  large  tents  for  ourselves, 
and  a  third  for  Hassan  and  the  servants. 
Culinary  rites  were  performed  in  the 
open  air  by  the  side  of  the  latter,  at  a 
portable  stove  sheltered  from  the  wind, 
if  there  was  any,  by  a  bit  of  canvas. 
Three  or  four  fowls — on  Sundays  a  tur¬ 
key — were  generally  being  prepared  for 
sacrifice  when  we  arrived.  The  camels 
were  permitted,  for  awhile,  to  roam  in 
search  of  the  prickly  ghurkud.  At  dark 
they  were  picketed  close  by ;  their  driv¬ 
ers  sleeping  between  their  legs.  Our 
chief  inconvenience  arose  from  their  in¬ 
conceivable  and  incessant  chattering, 
sometimes  squabbling,  which  was  often 
prolonged  far  into  tlie  night ;  and  from 
the  guttural  grumbling  of  the  camels. 
Of  our  twenty-one  camels — our  party 
being  large — twelve  or  thirteen  were 
baggage  camels,  carrying,  besides  our 
portmanteaus^  almost  all  conceivable 
things :  coops  of  live  poultry,  casks  of 
water,  butchers’  meat — always  mutton  ; 
cooking  necessaries,  crockery,  glasses, 
etc. — ingeniously  packed  in  two  large 
canteen  chests ;  tents,  bedsteads  and 
bedding,  camp-stools,  and  metal  wash  ba¬ 
sins — all  spontaneously  provided  by  Ilas- 
san.  Nothing  was  wanting.  Our  tents 
were  comfortably  carpeted;  small  iron 
bedsteads,  with  new  bedding,  three  in 


each  tent,  were,  with  our  portmanteaus, 
arranged  around  the  sides.  One  table 
for  dinner  was  adjusted  against  the  tent- 
pole  ;  another  for  washing  was  adjusted 
outside  the  door  of  each  tent.  We  were 
astonished  to  find  our  table  laid  with 
home  neatness  and  comfort  —  a  white 
table-cloth  and  napkins,  always  scri^u- 
lously  clean  ;  glass,  plate,  ^Its,  etc.  The 
dinner  generally  consisted  of  five  courses, 
namely,  soup,  mutton,  fowls — on  Sun¬ 
days,  turkey — fritters  or  puddings,  mish¬ 
mash  or  prunes,  cheese,  with  a  dessert 
of  dried  fruits,  oranges,  and  preserves ; 
the  liquid  accompaniment  being  bitter 
beer,  sherry,  and,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  neutralize  the  active  qualities  of 
doubtful  water,  cognac.  '  A  fragrant  cup 
of  cafi  noir^  and,  about  an  hour  after, 
a  delicious  cup  of  tea  —  provision  for 
which  should  always  be  made  in  Eng¬ 
land — followed  by  a  tchibouk,  crowne<l 
the  whole.  Indeed,  Hassan’s  care  and 
expeiience  omitted  nothing.  The  only 
defect  of  our  cuisine  was  its  necessary 
monotony,  mutton  and  fowls  alternating 
with  fowls  and  mutton.  On  the  whole, 
the  fare  of  the  desert  was  not  to  be  com¬ 
plained  of  —  it  was  far  in  advance  of 
manna  and  quails. 

Reading,  journal  -  writing,  or  flower- 
pressing  occupied  us  until  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  then  to  bed  ;  taking  care  to 
tuck  in  warmly,  for  nights  in  the  desert 
are  cold,  often  intensely  so.  By  five  in 
the  morning  we  were  shivering  at  our 
tent-door,  under  an  al  fresco  sponge, 
making  the  most  of  a  regulation  supply 
of  water.  Then  breakfast — coffee  or  tea, 
with  three  or  four  hot  dishes  of  some 
kind  or  other,  eggs,  and  jam  or  marma¬ 
lade  ;  by  seven,  or  half-past,  our  city  of 
the  desert  has  disappeared,  and  we  are 
patiently  doing  our  two  and  a  h.alf  miles 
an  hour.  About  twelve  o’clock  wo 
lunch,  either  upon  the  burning  sand  un- 
'der  our  umbrellas,  or,  if  we  can  find  one, 
“  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock 
cold  meat,  hard-boiled  eggs,  bread,  bis¬ 
cuit  and  cheese,  an  orange  each,  and  a 
few  dates  or  figs ;  water  limit^,  and 
often  doubtful — a  curious  leathery  con¬ 
coction,  out  of  a  kind  of  leathern  boot, 
called  a  “  zemzemia  ” — generally,  there¬ 
fore,  adulterated  with  a  little  brandy ; 
only  a  desert  traveller  can  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  pure  water. 

Travellers  to  Sinai  usually  cross  in 
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boats  from  Sue*  to  the  “  Ayun  Mousa,”  I 
a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles ;  the  j 
camels  bein;;  sent  round  by  the  head  of 
the  gulf.  We  determined  to  accompany  I 
our  camels,  that  we  might  get  a  better 
conception  of  the  formation  of  the  gulf:  j 
this  was  a  day’s  journey  of  about  seven  ' 
hours.  We  left  our  hotel,  however,  on  ! 
the  preceding  everting,  that  we  might 
inaugurate  the  tent  life  of  the  next  sixty 
days  by  an  experimental  encampment  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  desert.  It  was  a  new  | 
and  strange  sensation,  when  the  early ' 
sunset  permitted  the  night  rapidly  and  ! 
silently  to  gather  round  us,  and  when  ! 
the  silvery  light  of  the  young  moon  had  ' 
dimly  lit  up  the  solitary  scene,  and  when,  ^ 
after  inhnite  bustling  and  chattering  on  ! 
the  part  of  the  Arabs,  our  tent  lights  [ 
were  extinguished.  So  truly  and  utter- 1 
ly  was  it  desert ;  Suez  might  have  been  ! 
a  hundred  miles  away.  Our  sense  of  | 
solitude  was  disturbed  only  by  another 
encampment  of  travellers  at  a  shoft  dis- ; 
tance  from  us.  I  walked  a  little  way ' 
from  the  tents.  The  Jebel  ’Atakah  was 
dimly  seen  in  the  distance  ;  the  undulat- ' 
ing  waves  of  the  desert  rolled  away  on  j 
every  side.  In  this  sky  the  fiery  pillar 
shone  —  these  sands  reflected  it  —  these 
mountains  were  lit  up  by  it.  Over  this 
ground  the  terrified  Israelites  crowded 
onward,  as  they  discovered  the  pursu¬ 
ing  Egyptians  in  the  distance.  Over 
this  ground  the  vengeful  chariots  and 
horsemen  of  Pharoah  eagerly  rushed,  till 
arrested  by  the  mysterious  pillar  of  cloud. 
Now  these  look  like  common  spots  and 
things  :  they  give  no  sign,  they  bear  no 
impress  of  the  stupendous  miracle  ;  and 
yet  they  saw  it.  One  feels  as  if  one  fain 
would  question  them,  or  find  some  me¬ 
morial  inscribed  upon  them  ;  but  they 
are  silent  as  the  sphynx,  barren  as  the 
commonest  part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  night  was  intensely  cold,  although 
we  lunched  the  next  day  with  the  ther-  i 
mometer  at  110®  under  the  shade  of  our  j 
umbrellas ;  even  when  all  our  wraps 
were  utilized,  we  could  scarcely  obtain 
.adequate  warmth.  Our  Arabs  slept  I 
comfortably  enough  among  the  legs  of 
their  camels ;  neither  the  drenching  dew 
nor  the  piercing  cold,  apparently,  affect¬ 
ing  these  children  of  the  sun.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  our  circumstances,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  so  many  strange  thoughts, 
rendered  sleep  impossible. 


At  length  we  were  fairly  started,  and 
soon  reaped  the  banks  of  the  ancient 
canal,  upon  one  of  which  wo  had  to 
travel  northwards  for  a  mile  or  two,  in 
order  to  find  a  passage  across  the  salt 
marsh  which  they  inclosed.  Salt  is  col¬ 
lected  here  in  considerable  quantities. 
We  then  crossed  the  imaginary  line 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia,  with 
the  feeling  that  we  had  left  behind  us  all 
the  Christianity  of  the  West ;  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  too  that  was  older  than  Greece,  or 
Rome,  or  Nineveh ;  and  that  we  were 
now  in  the  early  footsteps  of  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  that  preceded  Christ.  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  southwards,  we  fell  into  one  of  the 
great  highways  of  the  desert — the  cara¬ 
van  route  from  Cairo  to  Tur,  marked  by 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  parallel  cam¬ 
el  tracks,  stretching  away,  like  the  lines 
of  a  railway,  over  the  undulating  desert, 
when  not  obliterated  by  sand  -  storms. 
Even  were  there  no  such  tracts,  bleached 
skeletons  of  camels  occur  often  enough 
to  suffice  for  waymarks.  We  observed 
here  some  fine  effects  of  mirage.  Suez 
suddenly  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  fortified  town,  with  castellated  walls 
and  frowning  bastions,  having  ships'in  ita 
harbors  and  roads.  Frequently,  in  after 
days,  like  fantastic  tricks  were  played 
with  our  deluded  vision  ;  blue  lakes  and 
shady  groves  were  its  most  frequent  il¬ 
lusions.  We  began,  after  a  while,  to 
realize  the  weary  monotony  of  an  ever- 
receding  horizon,  disappointing  our  hope 
of  our  resting-place,  or  of  some  “  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  ”  that  might  be  a  brief 
protection  from  the  vertical  torrent  of 
the  sun’s  fierce  rays  :  but  the  crown  of 
one  swelling  eminence  only  brought  into 
view  another ;  it  was  unchanging,  con¬ 
tinuous,  endless  desert,  more  vividly  im¬ 
pressive,  more  physically  distressing, 
than  on  any  subsequent  day.  At  length 
we  saw  a  distant  speck  of  verdurd,  and 
after  alittle  while  joyfully  encamped  near 
the  Ayun  Mousa  —  the  Rosherville  of 
Suez.  There,  about  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  are  nine  brackish  fountains,  most 
of  them  mere  holes  in  the  sand ;  one, 
however,  is  a  regularly  built  fountain  of 
ancient  masonry.  The  Arab  tradition  is, 
that  the  Israelites  here  wanting  water, 
Moses  furnished  them  with  a  supply  by 
striking  the  ground  with  his  rod.  These 
wells  give  life  to  a  little  bit  of  the  barren 
waste,  which  breaks  out  in  a  few  palm. 
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pomegranate,  and  tamarisk  trees,  with 
an  undergrowth  of  shrubs,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  flowers.  The  bud  of  a  month¬ 
ly  rose  was  offered  me  as  the  choicest 
production  of  the  gardens ;  it  had  a 
pleasant  association  of  home.  The  whole 
IS  contained  in  two  or  three  inclosurcs 
or  gardens,  in  which  are  rude  huts  for 
their  keepers.  Hither  picnic  parties 
ctime  from  Suez  and  Cairo.  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Sir  Henry  Hulwer  had  been  there 
but  two  or  three  days  before. 

,We  were  now  beyond  all  doubt  upon 
the  track  of  the  Israelites.  Here,  prob¬ 
ably,  where  the  shore  forms  a  gentle 
bay,  the  desert  sons  of  Ishmael  were 
startled  by  the  strange  advent  of  the 
descendants  of  Isaac,  and  by  their  exult¬ 
ant  song  of  triumph,  awakening  echoes 
never  awakened  before — even  those  that 
slumbered  in  the  distant  sides  of  Er-Ka- 
hah.  Here,  probably,  for  days  and 
weeks,  strange  spoil  would  be  gathered 
upon  the  shell-strewn  shore.  Near  the 
Ay0n  Mousa  we  kept  our  first  desert 
Sabbath — a  grateful  rest,  and  a  tent  ser¬ 
vice,  in  which,  while  our  friends  at 
home  were  gathering  round  the  Lord’s 
table,  we  held  holy  communion  with 
them.  We  sang  the  hymn,  “  Guide  me, 
O  thou  Great  Jehovah,”  then  strolled 
along  upon  the  beach  and  sat  upon  the 
rocks  for  an  hour  or  two,  quietly  mus¬ 
ing  amid  these  scenes  of  strange  experi¬ 
ence  and  W’ondrous  association.  Again 
the  almost  sudden  darkness  fell.  It  was 
the  Sabbath  evening ;  and,  in  the  trans¬ 
lucent  atmosphere,  the  moon  and  stars 
seemed  to  hang  down  like  lamps  from 
the  lofty  roof  of  God’s  great  temple  ; 
clearly  defined  as  if  seen  through  a  tele¬ 
scope,  they  shone  with  a  brilliancy  of 
which,  before  visiting  the  East,  we  had 
scarcely  conceived. 

For  two  days  w’e  traversed  the  des¬ 
ert  of  Shur — the  border  strip  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Passing 
Ain  Howarah  and  the  Wddy  Ghttrtln- 
del  —  the  Marah  and  Eliin  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus — on  the  third  day  we  entered  the 
highland  district  of  Sinai  by  a  narrow 
gorge  formed  by  spurs  from  the  Jebel 
Rahah  meeting  the  Jebel  Iliimm&m. 
Turning  suddenly  to  the  right  we  de¬ 
scended  the  valley  Tayibeh,  or  “  the  be¬ 
wildering,”  to  the  sea.  This  is  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  grotesque  and  towering 
mountain  forms — gloomy,  desolaite?  and 


magnificent,  as  if  scorched  and  twisted 
in  some  great  conflagration,  which  had 
left  upon  them  the  marks  of  its  blended 
smoke  and  flame  ;  wonderful  amphithea¬ 
tres,  terraces,  pyramids,  fortifications, 
castles,  columns,  quarries,  indeed  almost 
every  conceivable  form  and  freak  of  nature 
presented  themselves  in  most  rapid  suc¬ 
cession,  each  at  the  moment  photograph¬ 
ing  itself  upon  the  memory — a  picture  to 
be  distinctly  reproduced,  when,  even  in 
old  age,  these  glorious  days  of  trav¬ 
el  are  recalled  ;  and  yet  so  intruding 
upon  and  effacing  each  other,  that  they 
leave  but  a  confused  recollection  of  a 
grand  pageant  of  nature.  Beneath  our 
feet,  ploughed  up  into  channels,  heaved 
into  sandbanks,  and  strewn  with  huge 
boulders,  bearing  every  w’here  the  marks 
of  terrific  winter  torrents,  was  a  glitter¬ 
ing  surface  of  whitish  mud  baked  by  the 
sun  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  the  foot 
of  the  camel ;  and  reflecting  a  glare  and 
a  heat  that  were  almost  intolerable,  even 
when  our  eyes  were  protected  by  colored 
spectacles,  and  we  were  elevated  upon 
the  backs  of  our  camels.  Above  our 
heads  was  a  cloudless  translucent  sky  of 
the  deepest  purest  blue,  “as  the  body  of 
heaven  in  its  clearness.” 

At  the  foot  of  this  pass  is  “  the  encamp¬ 
ment  by  the  sea  ”  where,  the  provisions 
brought  from  Egypt  being  exhausted, 
manna  and  quails  were  first  given  to  the 
Israelites. 

Then  across  the  rocky  headland  of 
Zaliraah  and  the  plain  of  Murkah,  till  we 
reenter  the  mountains  by  the  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Wady  Shellal,  “  the  valley  of  cat¬ 
aracts  which  after  two  hours  termi¬ 
nates  in  a  fine  amphitheatre, over  the  ridge 
of  which — the  “  N  hkb-el-BiIdrah,”  “  the 
pass  of  the  sword’s  point” — the  path  lies. 
A  rugged  camel  track  made  by  Major 
Macdonald  makes  somewhat  easier  what 
for  thirty  centuries  must  have  been  an 
arduous  scramble  up  a  precipitous  bank 
of  debris. 

We  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  in  con¬ 
ceiving  of  a  mixed  host,  like  that  of  the 
Israelites,  crossing  such  a  pass  as  this. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  entered 
the  W&dy  Feiran  by  another  and  much 
easier  route.  Dean  Stanley  suggests 
two  alternatives  —  “  They  may  nave 
gone,  according  to  the  route  of  the  el¬ 
der  travellers — Shaw,  Pococke,  and  the 
Prefect  of  the  Franciscan  Convent — to 
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Tiir,  and  thence  by  the  W&dy  Ilebrin 
and  the  Nukb  Hawy  to  Jebel  Moasa; 
or  they  may  have  gone,  according  to  the 
foute  of  all  recent  travellers,  by  the 
W4dy  Shellal,  the  Nukb  Biidrah,  and 
the  Wadys  Mokatteb,  Feiran,  and  Es- 
Sheikh,  to  the  same  point.  The  former 
route  is  improbable,  both  because  of  its 
detour,  and  also  because  the  Wady  He- 
bran  is  said  to  be,  and  the  Ndkb 
certainly  is,  as  difficult,  if  not  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  than  any  pass  on  the  route  of  the 
Wady  Feiran.”* 

On  this  it  nlay  be  remarked  —  First, 
that  the  route  by  the  Wady  Hebriln 
would  not  necessarily  involve  the  diffi¬ 
cult  pass  of  the  Nfikb  H&wy  :  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  still  have  gone  round  by  the 
vYady  es-Sheikh.  And  next,  that  anoth¬ 
er  alternative  is  possible.  From  their 
encampment  at  Mhrkah  they  may  have 
proceeded  along  the  shore  till  they  came 
to  a  valley  leading  into  the  Wady  Fei¬ 
ran  at  its  juncture  with  the  WMy  Mo¬ 
katteb,  thus  avoiding  the  difficult  pass  of 
Bud  rah.  This  was  not  onr  route,  but 
we  were  informed  by  the  llev.  W.  Gell, 
who  had  just  examined  it,  that  it  was 
broad  and  easy,  offering  no  impediments 
whatever  to  the  passage  of  a  great  mul¬ 
titude.  On  this  supposition,  there  would 
be  no  physical  difficulty  in  the  entire 
route  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  except  the 
rocky  headland  of  Zalimah,  which  no 
one  would  affirm  to  be  either  insupera¬ 
ble  or  serious. 

There  was  but  a  slight  descent  from 
the  top  of  the  pass  of  Budrah,  but  the 
region  was  a  strange  one  ;  utterly  stern 
and  desolate,  it  b^  neither  vegetation 
nor  sign  of  hnm.an  presence ;  it  was  a 
defile  of  calcined  rocks  and  huge  bould¬ 
ers,  burnt  and  contracted  like  scoria, 
with  gray  molten  heaps  as  of  boiling 
mod,  as  if  it  were  the  dibri*  of  a  Cyclo¬ 
pean  iron  foundery,  or  the  huge  crater  of 
an  extinct  volcano.  The  very  surface  of 
the  ground  seemed  cindery,  as  if  from 
subterranean  fires.  It  was  a  scene  of 
vast  and  utter  desolation,  such  as  the 
pliun  of  Sodom  may  have  been  before 
the  Dead  Sea  covert  the  charred  ruins 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  In  the  larger 
mountains,  the  dip  and  coloring  of  some 
of  the  strata  were  very  remai^ahle ;  it 
was  as  if  huge  masses  bad  been  exploded 
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upwards,  forming  peaks  and  crags  of 
the  most  daring  forms — ribbed,  black, 
gray,  and  red,  and  of  almost  perpendicu¬ 
lar  strata.  We  felt  it  a  relief  from  its 
stifling,  oven  -  like  heat  when,  after  a 
weary  search,  we  found  the  shadow  of  a 
rock  under  which  we  might  rest. 

We  then  descended  rapidly.  Our 
direct  route  lay  through  the  W&dy  Mo¬ 
katteb  ;  but  we  wished  to  visit  the 
Wady  Meg&rah,  or  “Valley  of  the 
Cave,”  which,  through  a  sublime  gorge, 
opens  out  on  the  left. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Major  Mac¬ 
donald  has  resided  in  this  valley,  work¬ 
ing  its  famous  turquoise  mines.  Its 
magnificent  sandstone  peaks  rise  to  a 
great  height  on  either  band.  Among 
these  we  wound  for  about  half  an  hour 
before  we  reached  Major  Macdonald’s 
hermitage.  Bright  cultured  vegetation 
and  cattle  feeding  thereon  gladdened  our 
eyes ;  for  by  artificial  irrigation,  espe¬ 
cially  bv  the  construction  of  ample  cis¬ 
terns,  ISfajor  Macdonald,  on  a  small  scale, 
has  demonstrated  how  “  the  wilderness 
might  be  turned  into  a  fruitful  field.” 

Some  of  his  people  had  announced  to 
him  the  approach  of  travellers ;  and,  in 
old  patriarchal  fashion,  he  had  begun  to 
make  hospitable  preparations  for  onr  re¬ 
ception  by  killing,  not  “  a  kid  of  the 
goats,”  but  a  young  capricorn,  that  he 
might  regale  us  with  mountain  venison. 
He  came  a  little  way  to  meet  us,  and  re¬ 
ceived  us  very  heartily.  His  dwelling 
is  a  kind  of  rough  highland  shieling,  a 
liobinson  Crusoe  structure,  two  sides  of 
the  apartment  in  which  we  dined  being 
form^  by  the  bare  rock ;  thick  rough 
walls  constituted  the  other  two,  through 
which  small  apertures  admitted  the  dim 
light.  Various  trunks  and  boxes  con¬ 
taining  stores  were  arranged  around  the 
room.  The  rest  of  the  estaWishment 
consisted  of  a  kitchen,  and  a  couple  of 
tents  for  the  accommodation  of  passing 
travellers,  a  little  garden,  kennels  for 
dogs,  and  pens  for  goats.  All  supplies 
have  to  be  fetched  from  Suez,  four  days 
distant,  where  also  is  the  nearest  post- 
office.  Major  Macdonald’s  Sheikh  was 
just  starting  with  the  letter-bag,  of  which 
we  were  ^ad  to  avail  ourselves.  The 
Major  was  just  recovering  from  a  fever, 
in  which  he  had  been  his  own  doctor, 
and  during  w’hich  he  must  have  been 
very  lonesome  indeed.  No  wonder  that 
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a  fit  of  nostalgia  had  come  upon  him, 
and  that  he  avowed  his  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  to  England.  lie  has  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  Arabs,  and  has 
secured  their  warm  attachment.  He  has 
no  civilized  neighbors,  yet  be  is  a  highly 
educated,  intelligent,  and  most  hospita¬ 
ble  British  gentleman. 

Laborde  is  the  first  traveller  whose 
visit  to  the  W4dy  Megarah  is  recorded. 
He  and  almost  all  travellers  speak  of  its 
copper  mines.  Mr.  Bonar  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  picked  up  here  some  spec¬ 
imens  of  copper  ore.  M.ajor  Macdonald 
distinctly  affirms  that,  although  copper 
may  be  found-  in  the  peninsula — and  in¬ 
dications  of  old  copper  mines  are  found 
near  Sflriibit-el-Kh&rdira — there  is  none 
in  the  Wady  Megarah.  The  mines  pro¬ 
duce  only  turquoise,  and  are  now,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.ajor  Macdonald,  the  only  tur¬ 
quoise  mines,  that  are  wrought,  in  the 
world. 

Some  of  the  excavations  from  which 
the  Wttdy  derives  its  name  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  very  ancient.  Among  the 
specimens  of  turquoise  which  Major 
Macdonald  showed  ns,  was  one,  pol¬ 
ished,  as  large  as  a  pigeon’s  egg — which, 
had  the  color  been  good,  would  have 
been  among  turquoises  what  the  Koh-i- 
noor  is  among  diamonds. 

Unable,  from  the  effects  of  his  illness, 
to  accompany  us  himself.  Major  Mac¬ 
donald  sent  his  cavass  to  show  us  the  in¬ 
scriptions  near  the  mines,  said  to  be  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  time  of  Moses.  We 
clambered  a  considerable  height  up  the 
side  of  the  northern  mountain,  until  we 
came  to  the  entrance  of  the  ]>rincipal 
cavern,  which  some  of  our  party  ex¬ 
plored.  It  is  a  vast  excavation,  the  roof 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  series  of  pil¬ 
lars.  The  chief  inscriptions  are  near  the 
entrance  of  this  cavern  ;  they  consist  of 
hieroglyphics,  monograms  and  sentences, 
—some  in  Cufic,  some  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters,  and  of  roughly  drawn  figures  and 
cartoons,  apparently  relating  to  mining 
operations;  most  of  which  have  been 
copied  and  published  in  Europe.  Mr. 
Bartlett  gives  drawings  and  descriptions 
of  three  of  the  principal.  According  to 
Lepsius,  the  hieroglyphics  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  earliest  Eg}'ptian  monu¬ 
ments,  and  represent  the  triumph  of 
Pharaoh  over  his  enemies.  One  of  the 
cartouches  is  said  to  be  that  of  Cheops, 


the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  two 
hundred  years  before  Abraham. 

One  reason  assigned  by  Major  Macdon¬ 
ald,  why  the  Israelites  were  not  likely  to 
have  come  by  the  Niikb  Bfidrah,  seemed 
to  have  in  it  some  force — namely,  that  a 
strong  Egyptian  guard  was  always  sta¬ 
tioned  near  the  mines.  Moses,  who  was 
minutely  familiar  with  the  district,  would 
hardly,  therefore,  have  exposed  the  Isra¬ 
elites  to  their  possible  attack.  This 
reasoning  would  have  almost  equal  force, 
applied  to  the  route  from  the  sea  to  the 
entrance  of  the  W&dy  F6iran,  above  sug¬ 
gested. 

Resisting  Major  Macdonald’s  hospita¬ 
ble  importunities  to  remain  the  night, 
we  started  by  moonlight  for  our  encamp¬ 
ment  in  the  W&dy  Mokatleb,  two  hours 
distant.  The  ride  was  very  grand,  al¬ 
most  solemn  in  its  natural  magnificence, 
its  dim  solitude,  and  its  manifold  associ¬ 
ations  ;  its  excitement  being  heightened 
'by  just  a  aoupfon  of  peril  from  maraud¬ 
ing  Arabs,  of  whose  camp  fires  we  occa¬ 
sionally  got  a  glimpse.  We  reached  our 
encampment  in  safety,  however,  where 
we  found  our  servants  wondering  what 
had  become  of  us. 

In  the  morning  we  retraced  our  steps 
some  way  in  order  to  examine  the  in¬ 
scriptions  which  w’e  had  passed  without 
recognition  in  the  dim  moonlight.  The 
W&dy  Mokatteb,  or  “  Written  Valley,” 
is  the  chief  locality  of  the  Sinaitic  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  they  occur  in  great  numbers 
on  the  sandstone  cliffs,  and  at  no  great 
height.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are 
low,  broken,  and  irregular,  having  a 
background  of  granite  peaks.  Many  of 
the  cliffs  have  fallen,  and  the  inscriptions 
are  found  upon  their  fragments.  In 
some  parts  of  the  valley,  the  rocks  are 
thickly  covered  with  them  ;  in  others, 
they  occur  more  scantily.  The  number 
of  the  whole  is  not  so  great  as  we  had 
anticipated.  Lord  Lindsay  and  Dr. 
Robinson  speak  of  “  thousands  Lep- 
sius  of  “  immense  numbers.  ”  Dean 
Stanley  says  that  they  exist  “  at  the 
most  by  hundreds  or  fifties.”  Our  ob¬ 
servations  confirm  the  lower  estimate. 
They  are  almost  all  written  upon  the 
surface  of  the  soft  sandstone  ;  very  few 
are  found  upon  the  harder  granite,  and 
these  are  but  slightly  scratched. 

These  remarkable  inscriptions  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  Sinaitic 
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penlnsala,  chiefly  about  Mount  Serb&l, 
and  extend  eastward  as  far  as  Petra ; 
they  are  found  on  Serbal  itself,  but  not 
on  Jebel  Mousa.  They  are  first  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  who 
visited  Sinai  in  a.d.  518,  who  speaks  of 
them  as  being  then  ancient.  Pococke 
gave  specimens  of  them.  Niebuhr  visit¬ 
ed  the  peninsula  for  the  special  purpose 
of  examining  them,  but  by  the  mistake 
of  his  guide  was  taken  to  Sflrabit-el- 
Khardim.  Subsequent  travellers  have 
copied  and  published  the  principal  of 
them,  especially  Burckhardt  in  1816, 
Gray  in  1820,  and  Lepsius  in  1845. 
They  consist  of  inscriptions  in  the  Sina- 
itic  character,  with  some  few  in  Arabic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ;  rude  drawings  of  an¬ 
imals  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  asses,  horses, 
dogs,  and  ibexes,  many  of  them  in  such 
grotesque  forms  as  to  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  that  they  could  have  had  any  serious 
meaning  ;  crosses  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  -f 

and  1^,  standing  usually  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  inscriptions.  Scarcely  any  of 
them  require  either  ladder  or  scaflblding 
of  any  kind ;  the  highest  might  have  been 
written,  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests,  by 
one  man  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another. 

Various  theories  of  their  origin  and 
character  have  been  propounded.  Cos- 
mas  and  his  fellow-travellers  aflirm  that 
they  were  Hebrew  in  character  and  ori¬ 
gin.  Professor  Beer  thought  them  the 
passing  records  of  Christian  pilgrims — 
this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Lepsius.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tuch  thinks  them  the  work  of 
Pagans,  either  pilgrims  or  residents. 
Ritter  connects  them  with  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  Amalekites.  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  has  labored  very  hard  to  prove  them 
contemporary  records  of  the  Israelites. 
Dean  Stanley,  mainly  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  numerous  crosses,  can 

hardly  imagine  a  doubt  that  they  are 
the  work  for  the  most  part  of  Christians, 
whether  travellers  or  pilgrims.”  Cheva¬ 
lier  Bunsen  thinks  that  they  are  of  mix¬ 
ed  origin — Pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
— which  is  probably  nearest  the  truth. 
In  1 839,  Dr.  Beer  oi  Leipsic  constructed 
an  alphabet  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
Sinaitic  character,  which  is  given  by  Bun¬ 
sen  in  his  Table  of  Semitic  Alphabets,* 


•  PhUotophy  of  Hutory,  toI.  1.,  p.  266. 


and  with  such  success  that  Professor 
Tuch  could  not  alter  a  single  letter. 
He  tested  the  inscriptions  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  alphabet  would  re¬ 
semble  the  Phoenician,  and  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  be  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic ; 
and  everywhere  he  found  good  Arabic, 
and  good  sense.  After  his  death.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tuch  applied  it  to  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  additional  inscriptions,  and  w'ith 
equal  success.  The  results  of  their  in¬ 
vestigation  are  —  that  the  dialect  is 
Arabic,  with  some  peculiarities  of  form ; 
that  the  inscriptions  are  Pagan,  with 
some  Christian  intermixed;  that  they 
are  the  work  of  pilgrims,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  the  greetings  and  names  of 
travellers. 

(to  bk  concluded  in  the  next  number.) 


Temple  Ber. 

FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Robertson,  and  the  w’orld  is  only 
now  learning  to  understand  w’hat  man¬ 
ner  of  man  it  was  who  died  of  overwork, 
with  the  reputation  indeed  of  a  fine  and 
original  preacher,  of  one  in  advance  of 
his  age,  and  of  much  intellectual  power 
and  activity,  but  really  known  to  and  ap- 

reciated  by  very  few.  Every  aspect  of 

is  character  is  remarkable,  every  phase 
of  his  mental  life  is  deeply  interesting : 
in  e.ach  we  see  the  heights  and  depths  of 
intellectual  endowment  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  kind  and  degree  united  to  mar¬ 
vellous  spirituality,  and  sensitiveness  of 
organization  so  great,  that  we  cease  to 
wonder  and  almost  to  regret  that  the 
superhuman  laboriousness  of  his  life 
hurried  it  to  a  close  so  early.  Ilis  work 
remains — so  much  of  it,  at 'least,  as ^ was 
done  by  his  pen — to  do  more  good  now 
than  when  he  was  living,  suspected  and 
despised  by  narrow  conventional  minds ; 
contended  about  by  warring  factions, 
who  trod  truth  and  charity  under  foot  in 
their  noisy  and  contemptible  conflicts  ; 
regarded  with  wonder,  reverence,  and 
admiration  by  those  whose  wider  spirit¬ 
ual  nature  enabled  them  to  understand, 
though  they  might  not  emulate,  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  expanse  of  his.  His  short,  ex¬ 
ceptional,  wonderful,  pathetic  life  was 
the  seed-time ;  the  present  day  and  the 
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years  to  come  will  be  the  harvest,  when 
treasures  of  mental  and  spiritual  food 
will  be  gathered  into  the  garners  of  his 
countrymen,  of  his  fellow  men — in  his 
mind  a  dearer  and  far  more  expressive 
terra — the  time  of  acknowledgment  of 
all  his  greatness  and  of  his  imperishable 
priceless  worth. 

The  first  impression  made  upon  the 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Life  and 
Letters — which  have  been  received  with 
a  popular  welcome,  amounting  to  enthu¬ 
siasm — is  painful.  We  resent  the  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  calumny,  the  misrepresentation, 
the  want  of  sympathy,  the  terrible  lone¬ 
liness  of  that  life  led  always  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross.  It  seems  very 
hard  —  harder  than  the  other  puzzles 
w'hich  beset  us  daily  in  our  mysterious 
life — that  this  man,  the  very  personifica¬ 
tion  of  goodness,  purity,  zeal,  tenderness, 
enlightenment,  magnanimity,  and  in¬ 
tense,  e.ager,  unresting  laboriousness, 
should  have  found  his  path  darkened 
and  contracted  by  the  constant  enmity 
and  littleness  of  those  among  whom  and 
for  whom  he  literally  worked  himself  to 
death.  This  feeling  of  pain,  as  at  some 
unaccountable  injustice,  some  radical 
wrong,  troubles  the  pleasure,  the  aston¬ 
ishment,  the  eager  admiration  inspired 
by  the  grandeur  and  versatility  of  his 
genius,  the  originality,  freshness,  uni- 
vereality  of  his  mind,  the  loftiness  of  his 
character,  and  the  extraordinary  vigor 
and  novelty  of  the  views  which  he  sets 
forth.  On  a  closer  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  this  feeling  gives  way,  and  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  rich  fruit  of  all  this  chastening 
of  the  fine  and  gracious  spirit,  and  learn, 
as  he  learned,  to  acknowledge  that  it 
was  all  well.  Such  a  genius  could 
scarcely  have  rusted  ;  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  such  a  soul  could  hardly  have 
been  earth  -  clogged  :  but  the  genius 
might  have  shone  with  a  less  brilliant,  a 
more  transient  light,  and  the  soul  might 
not  have  soared  to  such  lofty  heights  of 
comprehension  and  communion,  had  the 
strife  been  more  intermittent  and  less 
bitter.  It  is  plain  that  he  thought  so; 
and  w'as  more  than  content. 

The  intellect  of  Mr.  Robertson  was  so 
many-sided,  his  character  was  so  com¬ 
plex,  that  their  study  is  full  of  surprises, 
of  ever-fresh  novelty.  If  we  regard  him 
as  a  teacher,  his  life  and  his  works  are  of 
value  and  importance  hardly  to  be  exag¬ 


gerated  ;  if  as  a  writer,  a  man  of  high 
and  uncommon  literary  attainments, 
from  that  point  of  view  their  interest 
is  w'ellnigh  inexhaustible  ;  if  as  a  man 
of  action,  the  prodigious  energy,  the 
amount  of  physical  exertion,  the  unre¬ 
lenting  Labor,  the  unsparing  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  which  are  the  prominent  features  of 
his  career,  present  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  pictures  of  sustained  activity 
on  record. 

“  Like  a  star,  unhasting,  unresting,” 
he  worked,  “  fulfilling  his  God  -  given  ' 
best for  though  he  complains  of  him¬ 
self,  that  his  excitability  and  nervous 
sensitiveness  deprived  him  of  calm,  there 
is  no  external  evidence  of  desultoriness  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  his 
writings,  and  especially  in  his  letters, 
than  their  completeness,  carefulness,  and 
polish. 

If  we  regard  him  as  a  minister  of  God, 
filling  an  appointed  place,  and  charged 
with  a  solemn  and  painful  responsibility, 
can  anything  be  grander,  more  dignified, 
more  comprehensive,  than  his  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  duties, 
his  keen  agonizing  sense  of  the  spiritual 
and  physical  destitution  that  surrounded 
him,  and  the  steady  and  heroic  courage 
with  which  he  fought  sin,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  stupidity,  and  stolidity,  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  clad  in  the 
whole  armor  of  God  ?  He  ministered 
to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  people, 
whom  he  loved,  in  the  truest  spirit  of 
fraternity,  and  with  the  widest  applic.!- 
tion  of  the  kinship  of  humanity.  He 
labored  for  them,  not  only  that  their 
souls  might  be  saved,  but  that  their 
minds  might  be  enlightened  and  edu¬ 
cated.  Not  only  eternal  but  temporal 
darkness  w’as  terrible  to  him  to  contem¬ 
plate,  for  man,  made'  in  the  image  of 
God,  and  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels;  and  he  labored  unceasingly  to 
dissipate  that  darkness.  With  what  a 
light  did  he  replace  it  in  those  minds 
penetrated  by  tne  lustrous  beams  from 
the  living  brightness  within  him !  With 
what  a  light  would  all  the  world  be  full 
if  all  teachers  were  like  him,  if  all  minis¬ 
ters  were  like  himl  He  simplified,  ir¬ 
radiated,  and  beautified  everything  he 
touched  ;  the  dullest  could  comprehend, 
the  most  cultivated  find  novelty  and 
suggestion  in  his  handling  of  thoughts, 
and  facts,  and  theories. 
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Perhaps  no  more  thoroughly  real  life 
ever  went  through  its  toil  to  its  rest 
than  that  of  which  the  long-promised 
record  is  at  last  before  us.  It  is  full  of 
earnestness,  truth,  hard  fact,  and  stern, 
subtle  trial ;  full  of  movement,  of  speech, 
of  action,  and  of  responsibility  ;  and  yet 
it  is  an  ideal  life  too,  and  one  turns  from 
the  busy  laborious  exterior  to  contem¬ 
plate  with  the  purest  reverence  and 
pleasure  the  interior  life,  with  its  high 

t)oetioal  romance,  its  chivalrous  daunt- 
eesness  and  daring,  its  ardent  aspira¬ 
tion,  and  its  inexhaustible  springs  of 
suffering  and  sympathy.  First  of  all, 
the  uncommonness  of  the  man  strikes 
ns.  In  every  biography  which  is  real 
the  one  respect  in  which  its  subject 
differs  from  every  other  person  suggests 
or  declares  itself  early,  and  lends  the 
book,  as  it  lent  the  character,  its  distinc¬ 
tive  stamp.  This  is  preeminently  true 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Robertson.  From  the 
first  page,  which  shows  us  the  radiant 
eager  child  rejoicing  in  Nature,  the  love 
of  which  never  forsook  him,  to  the  last 
delighting  in  birds,  whose  natural  his¬ 
tory  he  studied,  and  in  the  freedom  of 
whose  life  he  rejoiced  as  if  it  had  been 
his  own  ” — to  the  last,  which  shows  us 
the  dying  but  victorious  sufferer,  gasp¬ 
ing  in  his  agony,  “My  Father,  and  my 
God !”  the  book  is  like  a  gallery  of  por¬ 
traits,  each  indeed  of  the  same  individ¬ 
ual,  but  each  instinct  with  a  new  grace, 
a  new  beauty,  a  fresh  development 
which  is  distinct  from,  and  yet  intensi¬ 
fies  and  harmonizes  with,  the  other. 

In  his  early  youth  the  poetic  side  of 
Mr.  Robertson’s  character  comes  out 
very  strongly,  and  stands  in  good  union 
with  his  strength,  daring,  and  delight  in 
athletic  exercises.  The  balance  of  char¬ 
acteristics  comprised  in  his  luxuriant 
nature  is  remar^ble  at  once.  To  these 
active  tastes  he  added  a  love  of  reading 
and  of  quiet  remarkable  at  his  age.  On 
the  brightest  day  he  would  become 
entranced  in  some  tale  of  chivalry  or 
imagination,  which  charmed  him  into 
stillness.  lie  loved  to  fancy  himself  a 
knight — seeking  adventure,  redressing 
wrongs,  laying  down  his  life  for  maidens 
in  distress ;  and  often  for  hours  together 
the  vividness  of  these  imaginary  pic¬ 
tures  would  separate  him  from  the  com¬ 
monly  thoughtless  activity  of  a  boy’s 
life,  and  exile  him  from  his  companions. 


LMay, 

Lying  at  the  root  of  much  of  this  dreami¬ 
ness  was  the  sensitiveness  of  nerve  and- 
feeling  which  so  strongly  marked  and 
influenced  his  whole  existence.  It  be¬ 
trayed  its  presence  during  boyhood  in 
the  shy  and  sometimes  defiant  manner, 
and  in  a  settled  self-distriigt,  often  sink¬ 
ing  into  hopelessness.  “Deficiency  of 
hope,”  he  says  himself,  “is  the  great 
fault  of  my  character.”  He  combated 
the  tendency  to  idleness,  which  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  accompaniment  of  the  romantic 
temperament,  with  his  stern  sense  of 
duty  and  his  strong  will.  If  he  dreamed 
much,  he  studied  hard,  working  with  a 
fixed  intensity  which  never  failed  him 
to  the  end,  examining  every  subject 
which  he  took  up  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
doing  his  utmost  to  exhaust  it.  The 
delicacy,  precision,  and  purity  of  his 
taste  manifested  itself,  together  with  his 
consummate  ability,  during  his  studies  at 
the  Edinburgh  Academy ;  and  in  these 
few  lines  we  learn  what  the  eager  stu¬ 
dent  was  at  home  : 

“Without  sympathy  he  would  have 
been  hopeless,  though  he  would  not 
have  ceased  to  work;  for  there  was 
mingled  in  him  the  womanliness  which 
seeks  for  external  help,  and  the  manli¬ 
ness  which  performs  a  duty  in  loneliness. 
To  romance,  sensitiveness,  delicacy,  hu¬ 
mility,  great  gentleness,  he  added,  even 
at  this  early  age,  a  practical  view  of  life, 
calm  good  sense,  steady  adherence  to 
right,  unselfishness,  and  a  courage  at 
once  enthusiastic  and  prudent.  . .  .  The 
slightest  deviation  from  truthfulness  in 
words,  or  truthfulness  in  action,  was 
abhorrent  to  his  nature.  His  mother 
said  of  him,  *I  never  knew  him  tell  a 
lie ;  and  he  would  rather  have  lost  every 
prize  at  the  academy  than  owe  one  to 
foreign  help,  or  to  the  usual  aid  which 
boys  seek  from  translations.’  ” 

The  dreams  of  Frederick  Robertson’s 
boyhood  were  destined  to  a  glorious  in¬ 
terpretation,  though  they  seemed  for  a 
time  to  fade  into  sorry  disappointment 
and  indistinctness.  He  wished  to  enter 
the  army ;  the  whole  bent  of  his  inclina¬ 
tion  was  towards  a  military  life.  He 
was  a  soldier  by  nature,  and  the  true 
martial  ring  was  in  him  always.  In 
writing,  years  afterwards,  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  when  his  father.  Colonel  Robert¬ 
son,  resided  at  the  Fort,  he  said :  “  I 
was  rocked  and  cradled  to  the  roar  of 
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artillery,  and  the  very  name  of  such 
things  sounds  to  me  like  home.  A  re¬ 
view,  suggesting  the  conception  of  a  real 
battle,  impresses  me  to  tears.  1  cannot 
see  a  regiment  manoeuvre,  nor  artillery 
in  motion,  without  a  choking  sensation.’’ 

He  writes  with  such  delighted  pride 
of  his  brother’s  career ;  he  reads  books 
on  military  affairs  with  avidity,  and  en¬ 
ters  into  their  spirit  with  fervor.  He 
reads  of  the  Meanee,  and  thinks  he 
ought  to  be  lying  on  its  bank  wrapped 
in  a  dragoon’s  cloak  ;  he  tells  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  girl  carried  off  by  Australian 
saveages  into  the  bush,  and  he  wishes  he 
could  head  a  party  to  explore  the  wil¬ 
derness  for  her  rescue,  and  prophesies 
evil  to  the  blacks  who  should  come 
within  range  of  his  ride.  His  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  unquestioning  obedience,  the 
systematic  discipline  of  military  life  was 
enthusiastic ;  and  his  own  plan  of  con¬ 
duct  was  pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  of 
exactness,  alacrity,  and  order.  This  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  largely  fostered  by  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Napiers,  the  delight 
with  which  he  studied  Sir  William’s 
works,  and  his  father’s  personal  and  in¬ 
timate  friendship  with  Sir  Charles. 

He  did  not  become  a  soldier,  and  the 
service  had  a  great  loss ;  but  who  can 
count  the  gain  to  the  world,  to  the 
hearts,  the  souls,  and  minds  of  men  ? 
The  boy’s  dream  of  the  ancient  chivalry, 
the  young  man’s  project  of  a  soldier’s 
career,  were  strangely  blent  in  the  actual 
life  of  him  who  went  g.‘illantly  forth  to 
slay  the  fiery  dragons,  the  blatant  beasts 
of  ignorance,  crime,  hatred,  and  intol¬ 
erance  ;  to  fight  for  the  poor,  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  the  miserable ;  to  exalt  the 
rights,  the  dignity,  and  the  sanctity  of 
womanhood ;  to  claim  and  to  wear  the 
palm  of  deathless  constancy  to  truth 
and  virtue,  the  queens  of  his  heroic  and 
saintly  life.  Was  there  ever  knight- 
errant  who  did  nobler  devoir^  or  did  it 
more  valorously,  generously,  and  con¬ 
stantly  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  perfect 
soldier  than  this  one,  who  went  out  to 
battle  in  the  strength  of  ]iis  youth,  in 
the  majesty  of  his  intellect,  under  the 
banner  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation ;  who 
was  ever  in  the  press  and  onset  of  the 
fight,  w’ounded,  tortured,  fainting,  but 
undismayed  ;  who  never  once  sheathed 
his  sword,  or  rested  from  the  struggle, 
and  who  died  at  his  post? 


The  history  of  his  ministry  is  remark¬ 
able  in  itself  as  a  fact,  as  illustrating  a 
period  in  the  religious  life  of  this  coun¬ 
try  which  it  is  difficult  to  realize,  and 
which  after  some  time,  it  is  almost  to  be 
hoped,  will  cease  to  be  believed.  Not 
only  against  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
servants  of  God,  had  this  good  and 
gifted  man  to  contend,  but  against  eve¬ 
rything  which  spite,  malice,  and  those 
qualities  which,  if  not  so  positively  evil, 
are  perhaps  more  intolerable — dense  ig¬ 
norance  and  hopeless  stupidity — the  self- 
complacent  narrow-mindedness  which  be¬ 
lieves  that  nothing  is  above  or  beyond 
its  comprehension,  and  that  everything 
which  is  not  patent  to  its  little  glimmer¬ 
ing  perception  is  necessarily  and  inex¬ 
cusably  wrong.  The  resources  of  ma¬ 
lignant  envy  and  petty  spite  were  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  slanders  directed  against 
Mr.  Robertson  during  his  short  ministry 
at  Oxford  and  Cheltenham,  and  even 
afler  he  had  attained  his  well  -  known  ce¬ 
lebrity  at  Brighton. 

Not  against  his  life  or  conduct  indeed 
— even  to  the  “  religious  ”  factions  such 
enormous  falsehood  was  not  possible — 
but  against  his  teaching,  his  opinions, 
his  lofty  ideal  of  God  and  humanity,  his 
belief  in  ^ood,  his  opposition  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  “  cries  ”  of  every  kind,  his  steady 
and  unfaltering  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  the  poor,  his  efforts  to  raise  them 
from  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  pov¬ 
erty  and  ignorance  had  plunged  them. 
He  was  a  Radical,  a  Socialist,  a  Commu¬ 
nist,  a  Neologist,  anything  and  every¬ 
thing,  provided  the  word  were  only  suf¬ 
ficiently  big-sounding  and  far  removed 
from  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
uttered  it.  He  was  not  crushed  by  the 
malice  of  his  foes,  backed  up  as  it  was 
by  the  unscrupulous  lying  of  the  baser 
and  more  ignorant  organs  of  the  press, 
and  by  the  countenance  afforded  to  the 
persecution  by  many  who  had  been  his 
friends  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life, 
and  who  were  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  progress  and  growth  of  his  gen¬ 
ius  ;  good  stupid  souls,  it  may  be,  but 
difll  enough  to  consider  development  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  apostasy,  and  ill-natured 
as  narrow-minded  people  invariably  are. 
No  virtue  more  imperatively  demands 
the  possession  of  brains  for  its  exercise 
than  toleration,  especially  when  we  have 
an  uneasy  sense  that  the  individual  on 
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whose  behalf  it  is  to  be  exercised  is  very 
decidedly  our  intellectual  superior.  Mr. 
Robertson’s  history  is  emphatically  one 
of  development,  and  therefore  peculiarly 
incomprehensible  by  stupid  peojde.  They 
could  not  comprehend  tliat  because  Mr. 
Robertson  had,  at  twenty,  advocated  the 
doctrine — if  doctrine  it  may  be  correctly 
called,  which  is  rather  a  theory — of  the 
pre-millennial  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
might  possibly  be  only  M’iser,  and  not 
more  wicked,  because  he  did  not  hold  it 
at  twenty- five.  They  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  that,  having  thoroughly  and  can¬ 
didly  examined  the  principles  of  the 
Tractarian  party,  and  having  found 
himself  unable  to  subscribe  to  them, 
he  did  not  immediately  denounce  them 
in  all  the  choicest  slang  of  acrimonious 
controversy,  but  persisted  in  admiring 
and  bravely  defending  the  manliness, 
devotion,  and  practical  work  of  the  lead¬ 
ers.  Ilis  mind  was  as  practical  as  it  was 
poetical  ;  his  taste  as  pure  and  severe 
as  it  w’as  artistic;  and  underlying  his 
whole  mental  and  moral  system  was  the 
ab8orbing,uncompromising  love  of  truth ; 
therefore  to  him  every ’kind  of  sham, 
self-delusion,  or  self-persuasion  was  de¬ 
testable,  and  shibboleths,  whether  of 
creed  or  of  party,  contemptible  to  con¬ 
template  and  impossible  to  adopt.  This 
is  very  forcibly  expressed  in  one  of  his 
letters.  In  October,  1849,  he  w'rites  ;  “  I 
do  not  read  the  Fathers.  I  know  their 
system  |)retty  well,  I  believe,  from  hav¬ 
ing  examined  with  great  interest  their 
advocates’  and  their  opponents’  writing; 
and  I  am  sensible  of  the  healing  effect 
produced  by  such  a  system  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  accept  it ;  nay,  I  even  know 
that  their  errors  are  but  forma  of  truth 
which  lie  beneath  them  —  false  forms, 
W’hich  yet  convey  spiritual  truth  to  those 
who  do  not  know  or  suspect  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  form.  Rut  then  I  cannot  by 
an  act  of  volition  receive  a  system  for 
the  sake  of  the  comfort  which  I  know  to 
me  is  a  lie.  It  is  at  ray  peril  that  I  thus 
falsify  my  inmost  nature,  and  consent  to 
be  deluded  by  a  figment.  To  those  to 
whom  it  is  not  a  lie  I  cannot  dispute — 
nay,  I  cordially,  and  I  hope  charitably, 
believe — that  the  system  may  be  elevat¬ 
ing,  purifying,  life-giving  ;  but  I  would 
rather  stand  alone  in  a  waste  howling 
wilderness,  tempted  by  Satan,  and  con¬ 
scious  of  having  stripped  myself  of  all 
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unreality,  than  accept  the  hap^uest  con¬ 
solation  that  the  more  inhabited  world 
could  give  me.” 

Our  pages  are  not  adapted  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Robertson’s 
religious  views,  which  is,  however,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
biography ;  but  happily  he  was  one  of 
those  in  whom  religion  is  the  vital,  the 
moving  principle,  all-pervading — the  one 
grand  reality  of  existence.  It  is  with  its 
manifestations  we  have  to  do,  with  the 
life  of  superhuman  service,  of  intense 
and  burning  devotion,  of  marvellous  hu¬ 
mility  and  ever-increasing  nearness  to 
God.  The  faith  of  this  man  was  the 
faith  of  the  seraph ;  the  aspiration  ot 
this  illuminated  heart  was  the  glorious 
certainty  of  the  heart  of  the  seraph — 

“  Still  to  love  on  for  ever 
Just  as  it  loves  to-day.” 

From  the  rich,  romantic,  buoyant,  en¬ 
thusiastic  nature  of  the  young  man,  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  be  chill¬ 
ed  by  the  coldness,  the  pococurantism, 
the  “  donnishness,”  as  he  calls  it,  of  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  and  this  chill  was  only  the  first  of 
many  destined  to  strike  him  to  the  heart, 
though  never  to  paralyze  its  energies  or 
lessen  its  glowing  love,  its  supreme 
mercifulness,  its  catholic  sympathy.  The 
luminous  comprehensiveness  of  his  in¬ 
tellect  guided  him  to  the  conception  of 
a  wider,  grander  scheme  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  purpose  and  ends  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  the  reality  and  extent  of  the 
personal  relations  between  God  and  man 
than  h.ad  ever  been  set  before  his  hear¬ 
ers.  Some  were  offended  ;  to  others  his 
teaching  was  first  the  dawn  and  then 
grew  to  bo  the  day  of  a  new  life  of  un- 
imagined  fulness  and  intellectual  vision. 

Ilis  studies  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
food  with  which  he  nourished  his  intel¬ 
lect  and  his  spirit  during  the  exercise  of 
his  sacred  functions,  were  as  much  out  of 
and  above  the  common,  as  the  reading 
to  which  he  had  resorted  when  exjwcting 
to  receive  a  commission  in  the  army  and 
to  be  sent  to  India. 

This  is  one  of  the  moat  characteristic 
traits  related  of  him,  and  is  indeed  a  key 
to  the  energy  and  originality,  the  intense 
conscientiousness  which  distinguish  his 
brief  and  brilliant  career.  “  He  would 
have  thought  it,”  says  his  biographer, 
a  sin  against  truUifulness  of  character 
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if  he  had  adopted  a  career  without  a 
special  training  for  his  work.  With  this 
purpose  he  studied  the  early  history  and 
geographer  of  India,  and  the  characters 
of  its  various  populations.  He  mapped 
the  campaigns,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  strategical  movements  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  generals  in  that  country.  The  for¬ 
tunes  of  India,  and  the  constitution 
which  the  English  had  elaborated  for 
their  large  dependency,  became  familiar 
to  him.”  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  fondly  he  recalled  at  Brighton  these 
youthful  studies,  how  he  followed  the 
course  of  the  Sikh  war,  and  read  with 
careful  pleasure  the  exploits  of  Xapier 
and  the  story  of  Major  Edwards’s  career. 
In  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  at 
Brighton  he  treated  of  Christianity  as  it 
would  come  into  contact  with  Hindooism 
with  the  same  wide  grasp  of  principles 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  dealt  with 
the  advent  of  Christ  to  the  Greek,  Ro¬ 
man,  and  Barbarian.  The  seed,  of  which 
the  lectures  were  the  flower,  was  sown 
in  his  enthusiastic  boyhood. 

Thus  the  thoroughness  of  his  nature, 
the  exalted  rectitude  of  his  principles, 
his  severe  dealing  with  himself  in  the 
conceiving  and  executing  of  his  duty, 
are  evident  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  He  was  endowed  with  wonderful 
vitality  in  addition  to  extreme  sensitive¬ 
ness  ;  and  throughout  all  his  sufferings, 
mental,  spiritual,  and  physical,  whether 
the  torture  were  from  without  or  from 
within,  be  never  wished  for  death ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  in  his  letters  fre¬ 
quent  rebukes  of  such  a  desire,  the  im- 
utation  of  something  cowardly  and  half 
earted  in  it,  a  shrinking  from  service,  a 
shirking  of  pain.  He  was  a  remark¬ 
ably  brave  man,  physically  and  morally, 
and  he  was  proud  of  his  physical  courage ; 
we  never  find  him  expressing  any  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  moral  courage  which 
his  life  exhibits  in  perfection.  Loneli¬ 
ness  of  spirit  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  such 
men  as  he ;  and  he  experienced  it  to  the 
full ;  for  he  had  an  intense  craving  for 
the  precious  human  sympathy  which  he 
gave  perhaps  more  lavishly  and  largely 
than  any  heart  but  his  own  has  ever 
been  gifted  with  the  power  to  bestow  it. 
There  is  an  ancient  theological  saying, 
that  every  soul  is  endowed  wdth  some 
one  particular  grace  in  larger  measure 
than  any  other  soul  ;  and  assuredly 
Niw  Siwis— VoL  IIL,  No.  6. 


Frederick  Robertson’s  special  God-given 
j^race  was  sympathy.  Throughout  his 
life,  in  all  his  writings,  in  his  sermons, 
his  essays,  the  brief  reports  of  his  con¬ 
versation,  above  all  in  his  letters,  it  pre¬ 
vails,  it  overflows.  More  than  his  learn¬ 
ing,  than  his  originality,  than  the  beauty 
and  rarity  of  his  style — now  soaring  into 
flights  of  perfect  and  polished  eloquence ; 
now  terse,  quaint,  and  deliciously  epi¬ 
grammatic  ;  now  'simply  explanatory, 
anon  painfully  full  of  association  and  imag¬ 
ery — this  marvellous  gift  of  feeling  with 
and  for  humanity  in  every  particular  of 
its  strife,  turmoil,  weariness,  hope,  joy, 
and  effort,  has  the  power  to  delight  and 
touch  the  heart.  In  the  fullest  and  deep¬ 
est  sense,  the  Divine,  the  infinite  sense, 
he  accepted  as  a  fact  the  brotherhood  of 
the  whole  human  race,  by  the  virtue  of 
the  sacred  humanity  of  the  Redeemer  ; 
and  that  belief  was  a  fact,  a  vital  in¬ 
fluence  in  his  life,  as  true,  as  jircsent, 
and  as  active  as  the  visible  legal  ties 
which  bound  him  to  his  family.  The 
fatherhood  of  God,  the  sonship  of  man, 
the  brotherhood  of  men  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  the  vindicator  of  wrong,  Christ 
the  spotless  purity,  the  absolute  guide 
and  example,  the  fulness  of  all  things — 
these  were  the  truths  in  and  by  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  mere  boy  when  he 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  world 
was  a  riddle  to  which  the  Christian  relig¬ 
ion  was  the  only  key ;  and  his  life  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  solution. 

The  history  of  the  transmutation  of 
opinion  and  feeling,  of  the  phases  through 
which  such  a  mind  passed,  to  the  full 
assurance  on  which  he  based  the  teach¬ 
ing  whoso  mere  outlines  are  full  of 
grandeur,  encouragement,  and  sublime 
consolation,  is  only  to  be  fully  learned 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Life  and  Letters, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Essays,  Sermons, 
Ivectures,  and  Addresses;  and  it  is  of 
surpassing  interest.  The  ideal  beauty 
and  romance  of  his  life  is  hardly  lessened 
when,  instead  of  the  conflict  of  opinion, 
and  comparison  of  certain  methods  and 
opposing  schools  of  thought,  he  is  called 
to  wage  a  stern  fight  with  worldly  pa.s- 
sions  and  open  atheism.  Then  the  sol¬ 
dier-like  qualities  of  bis  nature  spring  up 
into  action,  and  the  frail  body  is  tenant¬ 
ed  by  a  gigantic  spirit  animated  by  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  mighty  in  battle. 

Though  we  cannot  really  separate  the 
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work  of  such  a  man  from  its  motive,  and 
though  the  spiritual  dominated  the  in¬ 
tellectual  nature,  magnificent  as  were  its 
proportions,  so  that  the  light  of  the  soul 
shines  over  his  writings  with  a  radiance 
compared  with  which  that  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  is  feeble,  they  are  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  from  the  literary  point  of 
view.  The  lucidity  of  his  arguments 
first  conveys  to  the  mind  the  delightful 
feeling  of  comprehension  of  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  taste  revels  in  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style  and  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  illustration.  He  never  sep¬ 
arated  religion  and  life — to  him  it  meant 
the  egd  and  the  inspiration  of  life ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  that  they  are  strictly  secular  ;  and 
they  cannot  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  a  clear  perception  of  the  principles 
he  lays  down  as  their  characteristics. 
The  following  is  his  own  summary  of 
these  principles:  “  First,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  positive  troth  instead  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  destruction  of  error.  Secondly, 
that  truth  is  made  up  of  two  opposite 
propositions,  and  not  found  in  a  via 
media  between  the  two.  Thirdly, 
that  spiritual  truth  is  discerned  by  the 
spirit  instead  of  intellectually  in  propo¬ 
sitions  ;  and  therefore  truth  should  be 
taught  suggestively,  not  dogmatically. 
Fourthly,  that  belief  in  the  character  of 
Christ’s  humanity  most  be  antecedent 
to  belief  in  his  Divine  origin.  Fifth¬ 
ly,  that  Christianity,  as  its  teachers 
should,  works  from  the  inward  to  the 
,  outward,  and  not  vice  versA.  Sixthly, 
the  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.” 
The  application  and  amplification  of  these 
principles  are  to  be  found  in  all  his 
works,  increasing  in  fervor,  clearness, 
and  energy ;  and  though  no  doubt  the 
spoken  mscourses  had  subtle  beauties 
impossible  of  reproduction  in  the  writ- 
.  ten  form,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  not 
to  be  exaggerated,  and  has  received ‘the 
stamp  of  wide  and  increasing  popular¬ 
ity.  An  exceptional  man  in  his  great¬ 
ness  and  goodness,  Frederick  Robertson 
has  set  his  mark  upon  his  age,  and  it 
will  deepen  with  time. 

The  record  of  the  amount,  the  routine, 
and  the  nature  of  Mr.  Robertson’s  work 
during  the  period  of  bis  ministry  at 
Brighton,  is  most  interesting;  but  not 
from  it  can  we  derive  a  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  labors.  The  travail  of  the 
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spirit,  the  intensity  and  tension  of 
thought,  the  eager  inquiry,  the  exhaust¬ 
ive  analysis,  the  ceaseless  climbing  the 
interminable  stair  which  leads  from  the 
earthly  to  the  infinite,  the  vital  activity 
of  heart  and  soul  and  brain,  are  only  to 
be  guessed  at  from  a  close  perusal  of  all 
his  works.  Rich  treasures  of  thought 
and  teaching  are  contained  in  them  when 
examined  for  their  own  sake,  but  they 
are  most  beautiful  and  touching  when 
we  read  them  for  his,  seeking  to  discern 
the  man  in  his  works,  to  get  at  the  heart 
and  soul  through  their  graceful  but  in¬ 
sufficient  interpretation  by  human  speech. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  letters  are 
all-important.  They  are  worthily  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  biography  ;  but  they 
might  stand  alone,  and  they  would  force 
the  dullest  to  see  that  the  spirit  which 
speaks  in  them  is  such  as  we  are  rarely 
given  glimpses  of  among  men.  We  can 
build  up  the  man  from  them,  as  a  stately 
mansion  is  reared  from  the  chiselled 
blocks.  Early^  in  the  first  volume  we 
find  him  relating  to  a  friend  how  he  had 
a  long  discussion  with  Malan  at  Geneva, 
and  that  at  parting  the  Swiss  minister 
had  said  to  him,  “  Mon  tres-cher  frerCy 
vous  aurez  une  triate  vie  et  une  triate 
miniatere.''  In  his  comment  upon  the 
prophecy  there  is  a  clew  to  his  whole 
mind  :  “  It  may  be  so ;  but  present  peace 
is  of  little  consequence.  If  we  sin  w’o 
must  be  miserable ;  but  if  w'e  be  God’s 
own,  that  misery  will  not  last  long ;  the 
evidence  is  lost  only  for  a  time,  but  I  do 
feel  sure  it  is  lost.  But  God’s  promise 
is  so  clear — ‘  sin  shall  not  have  dominion 
over  you  * — that  the  evidence  must  have 
become  bright  again  by  victory.  Misery 
for  sin  is  better  worth  having  than 
peace.”  He  held  no  truce  with  endeavor, 
no  compromise  with  self ;  side  by  side 
with  his  intellectual  avidity  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  marched  his  spiritual  life  toward  the 
conquest  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  and  though,  on  a  superficial  view, 
the  prophecy  of  M.  Malan  seems  to  have 
been  fulfilled,  it  is  only  because  we  ap¬ 
ply  a  common  standard  to  the  joy  and 
sadness  of  uncommon  nature.  ^  disin¬ 
terested  and  noble  was  he  in  his  love  of 
God  and  man,  that  the  absence  of  reward 
for  his  work  did  not  weigh  with  him  ; 
and  the  humility  of  his  crystal  clear  heart 
kept  him  from  feeling  injustice,  while  its 
loving  tenderness  made  the  absenoe  of 
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sympathy  keenly  grievous  to  him.  A 
man  of  many  sorrows,  they  were  minis¬ 
ters  of  life  to  him,  because  they  were 
not  turned  to  poison  by  selfishness,  be¬ 
cause  he  suffered  them  with  a  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  and  spontaneous  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
The  eloquence  and  grace  of  his  letters 
resemble  the  qualities  ascribed  to  his 
convers,ation. 

“He  was  a  marvellously  bright  and 
eloquent  talker.  His  sermons  give  no 
idea  of  the  uninterrupted  river  of  his 
speech.  It  had  all  the  variety  of  a  great 
stream  —  quick,  rushing,  and  passionate 
w'hen  his  wrath  was  awakened  against 
evil ;  running  in  a  sparkling  glitter  for 
many  a  mile  of  conversation  —  over  art, 
and  poetry,  and  science,  and  the  topics 
of  the  day,  with  power  at  will  to  stay 
its  course,  and  collect  itself  into  a  quiet 
seriousness  of  w’aters ;  again  shooting 
impetuously,  yet -without  a  false  curve 
of  its  glancing  water,  when  it  got  into 
the  gorge  and  among  the  rocks  of  an 
argument ;  and  flowing  with  a  breadth 
and  depth,  a  fulness  and  strength  of 
stream,  with  a  thousand  eddies  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  thoughts  bubbling  out  of 
the  opulence  of  its  depths,  when  it  ex¬ 
panded  and  went  statelily  forward  over 
a  great  subject.” 

The  love  of  nature  which  he  evinced 
in  his  childhood,  and  retained  all  through 
his  life;  which  he  cultivated  by  constant 
study  of  natural  history,  and  combined 
with  the  highest  faculties  of  artistic  per¬ 
ception  and  criticism  ;  which  made  him 
the  eloquent  interpreter  and  eulogist  of 
poetry,  which  his  essays  and  lectures 
prove  him  to  have  been,  is  strongly  evi¬ 
denced  in  his  letters,  written  during  for¬ 
eign  travel  at  different  brief  periods. 
The  physical  suffering  which  forced  him 
to  relinquish  the  exhausting  labor  of  bis 
life,  toward  its  close,  for  a  little,  seems 
to  have  sharpened  and.  exalted  his  sense 
of  beauty,  as  it  certainly  increased  the 
craving  of  his  spirit  for  the  higher  life 
and  the  Promised  Land  —  though  that 
craving  had  no  impatience  in  it ;  and 
when  he  speaks  of  the  intense  feeling  of 
the  “rest”  which  is  coming,  ho  never 
uses  the  term  in  the  sense  of  suspended 
action.  Not  slumber,  not  folding  of  the 
hands,  not  beatific  contemphation,  was 
ever  in  his  mind,  or  longed  for  by  his 
ardent  soul ;  but  such  rest  as  comes  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  proportions  be¬ 


tween  labor  and  power — the  ease  of  equal 
might  for  motive  and  deed ;  the  glorious 
boon  of  release  from  a  dwarf’s  feebleness 
in  doing  a  giant’s  work  —  a  sphere  to  fit 
the  soul,  the  stiiling  of  the  tumult  of 
doubt  and  questioning,  the  repose  of 
boundless  comprehension,  and  eternal 
obedience,  with  no  dissentient  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  rebellious  ^sh.  With  such 
yearnings  of  the  heart  ne  looks  upon  the 
beautiful  earth,  and  loves  it,  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  God ;  and  the  ardor  and  poetry 
of  his  nature  are  drawn  out  into  fiery 
words  of  love  and  reverence,  contrasting 
pathetically  with  his  admissions  of  the 
weakness  of  the  body  and  the  strife  of 
the  spirit.  A  long  series  of  letters,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  appendix,  and  descrip¬ 
tive  of  a  tour  in  Germany  and  the  Tyrol, 
combines  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
mind  and  style. 

The  impression  made  by  the  Life  and 
Letters  is  on  the  feelings,  even  more 
strongly  than  on  the  perceptions ;  and 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  the 
book,  like  the  many-sided  genius  and 
glowing  huinan-heartedness  of  the  man 
whom  it  portrays.  From  the  story  of 
the  labor,  the  love,  the  strife,  the  sacri¬ 
fice,  the  snfiering,  and  their  close,  at  a 
perio<l  which  would  have  been  early  for 
another,  but  meant  old  age  for  him,  we 
turn  to  his  own  words,  written  in  1847, 
six  years  before  the  end  :  “  I  am  getting 
tired.  And  the  complexion  of  my  spon¬ 
taneous  now  is  increasing  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  rest.  Ilest  in  God  and  Love. 
Deep  repose  in  that  still  country,  where 
the  mystery  of  this  strange  life  is  solved, 
and  the  most  feverish  heart  lays  down 
its  load  at  last.”  O.  P. 


Bentley’s  MisceUany. 

THE  GIPSIES.* 

There  are  several  points  connected 
with  the  gipsies  which  naVe  attached  in¬ 
terest  to  them.  Such  are  their  mysteri¬ 
ous  origin  ;  their  peculiar  habits,  man¬ 
ners,  language,  and  appearance ;  4heir 
being  a  scattered  people  supposed  not 
to  intermarry  with  other  races,  and  the 


•  A  Hxntory  of  the  Oiptie* :  with  Specimens  of 
the  Oipsif  Language.  By  Walter  Siiuon.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Jamer  SiMBOM.  Sampson  Low  and  Son. 
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“  wonderful  ”  stories  told  of  them  or  by  we  might  reply,  for  the  same  reason  that 
them.  Messrs.  James  and  Walter  Simson  do, 

“  Few  things  more  sweetly  vary  civil  life  same  feeling  that  led  Bun- 

Than  a  barbarian,  savage  tinkler  tale,”  y®”;  ^1^®  S'PfX  mixed  blood, 

anxious  to  trace  his  Israelitic  origin, 
said  Christopher  North ;  and  it  being  “  For  finding  in  the  Scriptures  that  they 
premised  that  Tinkler  is  the  Scotch  for  [the  Israelites]  were  once  the  peculiar 
Gipsy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  people  of  God,  thought  I,  if  I  were  one 
m(^es  of  life  are  favorable  for  incident  of  this  race,  ray  soul  must  needs  be  hap- 
and  adventure.  •  py«” 

As  to  their  origin,  in  Great  Britain,  The  fact  is,  that  the  slightest  acquaint- 
where  the  Scriptures  are  so  largely  read  ance  with  Oriental  languages,  Coptic, 
and  so  much  pondered  upon,  any  theory  Arabic,  Turkish,  or  I’ersian,  suffices  to 
would  scarcely  be  accepted  as  complete  show  that  what  can  be  made  out  of  the 
which  had  not  some  biblical  associa-  corrupt  jargon  of  modem  gipsies  does 
tions.  Hence  the  author  of  the  work  not  belong  to  any  of  the  above,  while 
now  before  ns  assumes  that  the  gipsies  striking  analogies  can  be  adduced  with 
were  Egyptians,  subjects  of  the  Shep-  Ilindhustani  and  Sanscrit.  Our  authors 
herd  Kings,  who  left  their  country  with  are  indeed,  while  they  advocate  an  Ethi- 
tlie  Jews  at  the  epoch  of  the  Exodus;  opian  origin,  obliged,  as  we  have  before 
and  that  as  part  of  the  “  mixed  multi-  shown,  to  have  recourse  to  a  theory  of  a 
tude  ”  they  travelled  into  India  and  ac-  prolonged  residence  in  India  to  account 
quired  the  language  of  that  part  of  Asia,  for  this  peculiarity.  The  only  exceptions 
All  this  is  mere  assumption.  It  is  an  at-  are  in  tne  names  given  to  them  in  differ- 
tempt  to  reconcile  a  supposed  origin  ent  countries.  Thus,  they  are  called 
with  the  positive  associations  of  Ian-  Tschingenes  by  the  Turks  and  other 
guage.  If  Egyptians,  why  should  the  Eastern  nations,  Tzigai^  in  Hungary, 
gipsies  of  different  countries  preserve  a  Cygani  in  Transylvania,  Cingari  in  Italy, 
language  which  has  Hindhu  and  Sanscrit  Gitanos  in  Spain,  Siganos  in  Portugal, 
connections,  rather  than  that  of  other  Zigeuners  in  Germany,  and  Gipsies  in 
countries  in  which  they  have  dwelt  or  England — all  of  which  names  may  be 
dwell  ?  As  aliens  in  India,  the  peninsu-  fairly  looked  upon  as  corruptions  of 
la  was  no  more  to  them  than  any  other  their  Eastern  name,  and  not  of  “  Egyp- 
portion  of  the  globe  in  which  they  might  tians.”  The  terms  Harami,  or  “  robbers,” 
be  scattered.  More  importance  must  be  of  the  Arabians,  Heydens,  or  “  heatli- 
attached  to  what  can  be  made  out  of  ens,”  of  the  Dutch,  and  Bohemians  of 
their  language  in  the  ethnological  part  the  French,  are  mere  epithets, 
of  the  subjt*ct  than  is  here  done.  And  There  are,  indeed,  few  ethnological 
yet  the  author  of  this  biblical  theory  is  features  to  connect  the  gipsies  with  either 
excessively  wrath  with  Mr.  Borrow  for  Ethiopic  or  Jewish  races.  Neither 
having  said  that  the  tale  of  the  gipsies  color  nor  physiognomy,  nor  language,  are 
being  Egyptians  .probably  originated  African;  and  as  to  their  being  cf  the 
among  the  priests  and  learned  men  of  “  mixed  multitude,”  they  would  have 
the  east  of  Europe,  who,  startled  by  the  been  as  likely,  if  so,  to  have  preserved 
sudden  apparition  of  bands  of  foreign  a  religion  as  they  have  a  language. 
*  people  in  appearance  and  language,  skill-  But  one  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the 
ed  m  divination  and  the  occult  arts,  en-  gipsies  is,  that  they  have  no  religion  pe- 
deavored  to  find  in  Scripture  a  clew  to  culiar  to  themselves.  For  this  we  have 
such  a  phenomenon  ;  the  result  of  which  the  authority  of  Iloyland,  in  his  Jlistor- 
was  that  the  Romas  (gipsies)  of  Hindhu-  ical  Survey  of  the  Gipsies,  and  the 
Stan  were  suddenly  transformed  into  authors  of  the  work  before  us.  But 
Egyptian  penitents,  a  title  which  they  they  have,  on  the  other  hand,  preserved 
have  ever  since  borne  in  various  parts  of  traditions  of  their  passage  through  Tar- 
Europe.  tary,  from  the  east  to  the  west.  One 

“  Why,”  inquires  our  author,  “  should  Peter  Robinson,  a  famous  celebrator  of 
the  priests  or  learned  meg  of  the  east  of  gipsy  marriages  in  Fifeshire,  had,  we  are 
Europe  go  to  the  Bible  to  find  the  origin  told,  suspended  from  his  neck  a  large 
of  such  a  people  as  the  gipsies?”  Just,  ram’s  horn,  as  a  badge  of  bis  pnestly 
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office.  Again,  two  ram’s  horns  are  or  inclination  (and  they  seldom  leave  the 
sculptured  on  the  tombstone  of  a  gipsy-  tent,  except  when  their  blood  is  diluted 
chief  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirkcud-  with  the  white),  the  prejudice  against 
bright.  The  ram  was  an  emblem  of  the  name  leads  them  to  hide  from  the 
power  .among  many  Eastern  nations,  public  their  being  gipsies ;  for  they  are 
even  among  the  Jews,  but  nowhere  so  morbidly  sensitive  of  the  odium  which 
much  so  as  among  the  Tartars,  with  attaches  to  the  name  of  the  race  being 
whom  it  w’as  the  banner  of  tribes,  and  applied  to  them.  The  effect  of  a  mar- 
the  national  emblem  ever  sculptured  in  riage  between  a  white  and  a  gipsy,  if  he 
their  cemeteries.  Gipsies  also  sacrifice  a  or  she  is  known  as  such,  is,  we  are  told, 
horse  or  ass  on  parting  with  their  wives,  that  the  white  instinctively  withdraws 
The  practice  is  Indian  as  w'ell  as  Tartar  ;  from  any  connection  with  his  own  race, 
but  the  ceremonies  .are  more  similar  in  and  casts  his  lot  with  the  gipsies.  The 
their  details  to  those  observed  by  the  children  born  of  such  unions  become  ul- 
Tartars.  Our  author  relates  some  curi-  tra-gipsies,  and  this,  not  only  among  the 
ous  instances  of  the  practice  as  occurring  lower  classes,  but  even  in  higher.  An 
in  Scotland.  In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Borrow  in 
as  also  in  some  parts  in  Germany,  gip-  the  case  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army 
sies  are  always  called  Tartars ;  and  adopting  a  young  female  gipsy  child, 
Grellmann  tells  us  that  the  gipsies  some-  whose  parents  had  been  executed,  and 
times  call  themselves  Tartars.  The  last  educating  and  marrying  her.  A  son  of 
by  itself  would,  however,  be  of  little  iin-  this  marriage,  who  rose  to  be  a  captain 
portance  ;  for  they  also  call  themselves  |  in  the  service  of  Donna  Isabel,  hated  the 
sometimes  Egyptians,  prob.ably  from  white  race  so  intensely,  as,  when  a  child, 
having  been  told  that  they  were  so.  to  tell  his  father  that  he  wished  he  (his 
Sir  Walter  Scott  spoke  of  the  Ian-  father)  was  dead, 
guage  of  gipsies  as  “  a  great  mystery,”  It  is  a  very  common  idea  that  the  gip- 
and  Dr.  Bright  considered  its  perpetu-  sies  do  not  mix  their  blood  with  that  of 
ation  as  “  little  short  of  the  miracu-  other  people.  But  this  is  so  far  from  be- 
lous.”  But  when  we  consider  that  the  ing  the  case,  that  Mr.  Simson  says  he  may 
race  has  always  associated  closely,  and  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  not  a  full- 
more  or  less  exclusively,  together,  and  blooded  gipsy  in  Scotland.  The  high- 
that  their  language,  although  differing  caste  gipsies  call  the  mixed  gipsies,  who 
slightly  in  different  countries,  has  be-  are  basket-makers  and  live  in  caravans, 
come  to  them  like  the  worship  of  a  “  gorgios,”  and  hold  them  in  contempt, 
household  god,  hereditary,  and  is  spoken  If  a  high-caste  gipsy  girl  marries  a 
among  them  under  the  severest  disci-  white  man,  this  is  the  way,  we  are  told 
pline,  there  is  nothing  about  it  so  very  she  brings  up  her  children : 
w’onderful.  “  She  tells  them  her  ‘  wonderful  story,’ 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  same  pecul-  informs  them  who  they  are,  and  of  the 
iarity  that  we  must  refer  what  Dr.  Bright  dreadful  prejudice  that  exists  against 
considered  to  rank  “  among  the  most  them,  simply  for  being  gipsies.  She 
curious  phenomena  in  the  history  of  tells  them  about  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  in 
man” — the  condition  and  circumstances  Egypt,  terming  her  people  ‘Pharaoh’s 
of  the  gipsy  nation  throughout  the  w’hole  folk.^  In  short,  she  dazzles  the  im.agina- 
of  Europe.  This  condition,  however  tion  of  the  children  from  the  moment 
marked  in  one  aspect,  is  less  so  in  anoth-  they  can  comprehend  the  simplest  idea, 
er.  So  long  as  a  gipsy  dwells  in  a  tent.  Then  she  teaches  them  her  w’or'ds,  or 
lives  in  the  open,  ana  wanders  about  aft-  language,  as  the  ‘  real  Egyptian,’  and 
er  his  own  fashion,  earning  a  precarious  frightens  and  bewilders  youthful  minds 
livelihood  by  petty  industry  as  a  tinker  by  telling  them  that  they  are  subject  to  , 
or  chair-mender,  and  the  women  as  bas-  be  hanged  if  they  are  known  to  be  gip- 
ket- sellers  or  fortune-tellers,  they  are,  sies,  or  to  speak  these  words,  or  will  be 
ailthough  no  longer  pastoral,  still  adher-  looked  upon  as  wild  beasts  by  those 
ing,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  manners  around  them.  She  then  informs  the 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  original  cus-  children  how  long  the  gipsies  have  been 
toms  of  the  people  ;  but  when  they  be-  in  the  country ;  how  they  lived  in  tents  ;  ‘ 
come  settled  in  life,  either  by  marriage  how  they  were  persecuted,  banished,  and 
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hanged  merely  for  being  gipsies.  She 
then  tells  them  of  her  •people  being  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  whom  they  can 
recognize  by  the  language  and  signs 
which  she  is  teaching  them ;  and  that 
her  race  will  everywhere  be  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  for  them.  She  then  di¬ 
lates  npon  the  benefits  that  arise  from 
being  a  gipsy — benefits  negative  as  well 
as  positive ;  for  should  they  ever  be  set 
upon,  garroted  for  example,  all  they  will 
have  to  do  will  be  to  cry  out  some  such 
expression  as  Biene  rate,  calo  chabo 
(good  night,  gipsy  or  black  fellow), 
when,  if  there  is  a  gipsy  near  them,  he 
will  protect  them.  The  children  will  be 
fondled  by  her  relatives,  handed  about 
and  bugged  as  *  little  ducks  of  gipsies.’ 
The  granny,  while  sitting  at  the  fireside, 
like  a  witch,  performs  no  small  part  in 
the  education  of  the  children,  making 
them  fairly  dance  with  excitement.  In 
this  manner  do  the  children  of  gipsies 
have  the  gipsy  soul  literally  breathed 
into  them.” 

All  that  is  necessary,  according  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  to  perpetuate  the 
tribe,  is  simply  for  the  gipsies  to  know 
w'ho  they  are,  and  the  prejudice  that  ex¬ 
ists  toward  the  race  of  which  they  are  a 
part ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  innate  asso¬ 
ciations  connected  with  their  origin  and 
descent.  By  this  simple  process,  Mr. 
Simson  argues,  let  their  blood  be  mixed 
as  it  may,  let  even  their  blood-relation¬ 
ship  outside  of  their  body  be  what  it 
may,  the  gipsies  still  remain,  in  their 
private  associations,  a  distinct  people, 
into  whatever  sphere  of  human  action 
they  may  enter;  although,  in  point  of 
blood,  appearance,  occupation,  cnaracter, 
and  religion,  they  may  have  drifted  the 
breadth  of  a  hemisphere  from  the  stakes 
and  tent  of  the  original  gipsy.  Gipsy- 
dom  thus  ever  banded  down  and  ever 
kept  alive  is  an  absolute  fact,  absolute 
as  to  blood,  and  absolute  as  to  those 
teachings,  feelings,  and  associations  that, 
by  a  moral  necessity,  accompany  the 
possession  of  the  blood.  Remove  the 
rejudice  against  the  gipsies,  make  it  to 
e  as  respectable  to  be  gipsies  as  the 
world,  with  its  ignorance  of  the  race, 
deems  it  disreputable,  and  such  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  character  of  this  people,  that  Mr. 
Simson  argues  the  gipsies  would  always 
remain  gipsies. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  preservation 
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of  mental  identitv  when  all  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  altered,  is  related  in 
connection  with  the  Faas,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  gipsy  tribes  in  Scotland  ;  to 
the  consideration  of  which  tribes  the 
work  before  us  is  mainly  devoted.  The 
chief  of  the  Faas  was  in  1540,  or  James 
V.’s  time,  lord-paramount  over  the  gip¬ 
sies  in  that  country.  One  of  the  tribe 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  his  descendants  wore  con¬ 
nected  by  marriage  with  distinguislied 
Scottish  families.  This  was  the  highly 
respectable  family  of  Fall,  now  extinct, 
general  merchants  in  Dunbar,  and  who 
were  originally  members  of  the  gipsy 
family  of  Yetholm.  So  far  back  as  about 
the  year  16Y0,  one  of  the  baillies  of  Dun¬ 
bar  was  of  the  surname  of  Faa,  spelt 
exactly  as  the  gipsy  name.  On  the  18lh 
of  May,  1734,  Captain  James  Fall,  of 
Dunbar,  was  elected  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  Dunbar  district  of  burghs. 
The  same  family  gave  Dunbar  provosts 
and  baillies,  and  ruled  the  political  inter¬ 
ests  of  that  burgh  for  many  years.  Yet 
this  family  held  by  its  gipsy  origin,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  de¬ 
scent  from  the  tribe  of  Faa,  one  of  the 
Mrs.  Falls,  whose  husb.and  was  provost 
of  Dunbar,  had  the  whole  family,  with 
their  asses  and  gipsy-paraphernalia,  as 
they  took  their  departure  from  Yetholm, 
represented  by  herself  in  needlework  or 
tapestry.  One  of  the  Miss  Falls  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Anstruther  of  Elie, 
Bart.  At  a  contested  election  for  the 
burghs  in  the  east  of  F'ife,  in  which  Sir 
John  was  a  candidate,  his  opponents 
thought  to  damage  him  by  reference  to 
the  gipsy  origin  of  his  lady.  Whenever 
Lady  Anstruther  entered  the  burghs 
during  the  canvass,  the  streets  resound¬ 
ed  with  the  old  song  of  the  “  Gipsy  Lad¬ 
die”  (which  related  the  elopement  of  the 
Earl  of  Cassili’s  wife  with  one  John  Faa, 
in  1643).  A  female  stepped  up  to  her 
ladyship  and  expressed  her  sorrow  at 
the  rabble  singing  the  song  in  her  pres¬ 
ence.  “Oh,  never  mind  them,”  replied 
Lady  Anstruther  ;  “  they  are  only  re¬ 
peating  what  they  hear  from  their  par¬ 
ents.”  Dr.  Carlyle  is  made,  with  singular 
inconsistency,  to  speak  of  this  “Jenny 
Fall”  (afterwards  Lady  A.)  as  “a  co¬ 
quette  and  a  beauty,”  and  yet  to  say 
that  “  he  derived  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  from  constant  intercourse  with  this 
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younjf  lady,  for  she  was  lively  and  clever 
no  less  than  beautiful.”  Burns  also  no¬ 
ticed  a  Mrs.  Fall  as  a  genius  in  painting. 
The  family,  or,  at  all  events,  the  name,  is 
extinct,  lloyland,  in  his  Survey  of  the 
Gipsies,  gives  an  explanatory  clew  to 
this  by  telling  us  that  the  Faas ‘adopted 
the  name  of  Fall  from  the  Falls  of  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  hence  probably  the  latter  were 
led  to  assume  some  other  surname.  We 
are  Ijkewise  told  that  this  eminent  gipsy 
family  was  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  Footies  of  Balgoine,  the  Couttses 
(afterwards  bankers).  Collector  Whyte 
of  Kirkaldy,  and  Collector  Melville  of 
Dunbar.  “Wo  may  assume,”  adds  Mr. 
Simson,  “  as  a  mathematical  certainty, 
that  gipsydom,  in  a  refined  form,  is  in 
existence  in  the  descendants  of  these 
families,  particularly  in  such  of  them  as 
were  connected  with  this  gipsy  family 
by  the  female  side.” 

Considering  that  the  progress  of  ab¬ 
sorption  and  assimilation  has  been  going 
on  for  at  least  the  last  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  Mr.  Simson  argues  that  there 
are  gipsies  to  be  met  with  in  every  sphere 
of  Scottish  life,  not  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  very  highest.  There  are  gipsies,  he 
asserts,  among  the  very  best  Edinburgh 
families.  “  I  arn  well  acquainted  with 
Scotchmen,”  he  says,  “  youths  and  men 
of  middle  age,  of  education  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  who  follow  very  respectable 
occupations,  that  are  gijisies.”  One  of 
the  “  pillars  of  the  Scottish  Church  ”  is, 
we  are  told,  a  gipsy.  The  gipsies  of 
Fife  at  one  time  possessed  a  foundery 
near  St.  Andrew’s,  called  “Little  Car- 
ron.”  Gipsies  have  been  employed  in 
Scotland  as  constables,  peace-officers, 
and  keepers.  A  gipsy  chief,  of  the  name 
of  Gillespie,  was  keeper  for  the  county 
of  Fife.  He  rode  on  horseback,  armed 
with  a  sword  and  pistols,  attended  by 
four  men  on  foot  carrying  staves  and 
batons.  lie  appears  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  travelling  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
system,  although  still  to  a  certain  extent 
persevered  in,  never  worked  well ;  and 
an  account  is  given  of  the  melancholy 
fate  of  three  of  the  gipsy  constabulary 
force  in  Peebleshire,  one  of  whom  was 
murdered,  a  second  hung,  and  a  third 
banished.  The  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  assisted  at  the  apprehension  of 
one  of  these  culprits,  Keith  by  name. 

Robert  Keith  and  Charles  Anderson, 


gipsies,  had  fallen  out,  and  had  followed 
each  other  for  some  time,  for  the  purpose 
of  fighting  out  their  quarrel.  They  at 
last  met  at  Lourie’s  Den,  a  small  public 
house  in  the  Lammermoor  bills,  when  a 
terrible  combat  ensued.  The  two  an¬ 
tagonists  were  brothers-in  law,  Ander¬ 
son  being  married  to  Keith’s  sister. 
Anderson  proved  an  overmatch  for 
Keith,  and  William  Keith,  to  save  bis 
brother,  laid  hold  of  Anderson  ;  but 
Mage  Greig,  Robert’s  wife,  handed  her 
husband  a  knife,  and  called  on  him  to 
dispatch  him  while  unable  to  defend 
himself.  Robert  repeatedly  struck  with 
the  knife,  but  it  rebounded  from  the  ribs 
of  the  unhappy  man,  without  taking 
effect.  Impatient  at  the  delay.  Mage 
called  to  him,  “  Strike  laigh,  strike  laigh 
in ;  ”  and,  following  her  directions,  he 
stabbed  Anderson  to  the  heart.  The 
only  remark  made  by  any  of  the  gang 
was  this  exclamation  from  one  of  them  : 
“  Gude  faith,  Rob,  ye  have  done  for  him 
nool”  But  William  Keith  was  aston¬ 
ished  when  he  found  that  Anderson  was 
stabbed  in  bis  arms,  as  his  interference 
w’as  only  to  save  the  life  of  his  brother 
from  the  overwhelming  strength  of  An¬ 
derson.  Robert  Keith  instantly  fled, 
but  was  immediately  pursued  by  people 
armed  with  pitchforks  and  muskets,  lie 
was  apprehended  in  a  braken  bush  in 
which  he  had  concealed  himself,  and  was 
executed  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  24th  No¬ 
vember,  1772.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  notice  this  murder 
at  Lourie’s  Den,  in  communications  to 
Bkuiktoood's  Magazine. 

The  gipsies  were  largely  impressed, 
during  the  American  and  French  wars, 
both  for  the  army  and  navy.  Many  de¬ 
serted,  and  others  mutilated  themselves 
rather  than  be  forced  into  a  service  so 
much  against  their  inclinations.  So  ter¬ 
rified  are  gipsies  at  the  mere  idea  of  the 
thraldom  of  military  or  naval  discipline, 
that  many  are  said  to  have  mutilated 
themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  Russian  war.  They  serve,  how’ever, 
sometimes  as  musicians  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  were  gip¬ 
sy  musicians  in  the  fleet  at  Sebastopol. 
It  is  well  known  how  largely  the  genius 
for  music  among  the  gipsies  is  turned  to 
account  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  in  the 
Danubian  Provinces. 

Many  of  the  Scotch  gipsies  have,  we 
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are  told,  betaken  themselves  to  some  of 
the  regular  occupations  of  the  country, 
such  as  coopers,  shoemakers,  and  plumb¬ 
ers  ;  some  are  masons,  an  occupation  to 
■which  they  seem  to  have  a  partiality. 
Some  of  them  are  members  of  masons’ 
lodges.  There  are  many  of  them  itiner¬ 
ant  bell-hangers  and  umbrella  menders. 
Among  them  there  are  tinsmiths,  bra¬ 
ziers,  and  cutlers  in  great  numbers ;  and 
the  tribe  also  furnish  a  proportion  of 
chimnej^-sweeps.  Individuals  of  the  fe¬ 
male  gipsies  are  employed  as  servants. 
Some  01  them  have  been  lady’s  maids, 
and  even  housekeepers  to  clergymen  and 
farmers.  Almost  all  the  individuals 
hawking  earthenware  through  the  coun¬ 
try  with  carts,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
those  hawking  japan  and  white  iron 
goods,  itinerant  venders  of  inferior  sorts 
of  jewelry,  and  dealers  in  gingerbread 
at  fairs,  are  of  the  gipsy  race*.  Many 
are  horse-dealers,  others  keep  public- 
houses,  or  shops  of  earthenware,  china, 
and  crystal,  and  have  from  one  to  eight 
thousand  pounds  invested  in  business. 

Adopting  the  theory  that  a  gipsy  is 
always  a  gipsy — or,  as  it  is  once  strongly 
expressed,  “  Let  a  gipsy  once  be  grafted 
upon  a  native  family,  and  she  rises  with 
i^  leavens  the  little  circle  of  which  she  is 
the  centre,  and  leaves  it  and  its  descend¬ 
ants,  for  all  time  coming,  gipsies,”  (p. 
412) — the  author  and  editor  argue  that 
ever  since  entering  Great  Britain,  about 
the  year  1506,  the  gipsies  have  been 
drawing  into  their  body  the  blood  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants,  and  conforming  to 
their  ways ;  and  so  prolific  has  the  race 
been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
250,000  gipsies  of  all  castes,  colors,  char¬ 
acters,  occupations,  degrees  of  educa¬ 
tion,  culture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the 
British  isles  alone,  and  possibly  double 
that  number.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
owing  to  intermarriages  and  the  settling 
of  gipsies,  there  are  a  great  many  more 
gipsies  among  the  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  Welsh  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  There  are  few  persons  of  any 
power  of  observation  who  cannot  recog¬ 
nize  in  their  neighborhoods  some  who 
bear  traces  of  gipsy  origin.  But  the 
theory,  as  propounded  by  the  Messrs. 
Simson,  is  manifestly  untenable.  The 
gipsies  are,  after  all,  only  (to  a  certain 
extent)  in  the  same  category  as  the 
Jews,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  their  num- 
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her  is  much  greater.  That  their  vitality 
should  be  so  much  more  vigorous  than 
that  of  the  natives  of  the  country  as 
always  to  absorb  the  latter  races,  is 
opposed  to  all  ethnological  and  physi¬ 
ological  experience.  If  the  grafting  of 
a  single  female  upon  a  native  family  left 
that  family,  for  all  time  coming,  and  all 
its  descendants,  gipsies,  the  result  would 
be  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Great  Britain  must  inevitably 
become  all  gipsies.  Ijong  and  elaborate 
as  is  the  argument  that  is  laid  before  us, 
there  remains  nothing  but  mere  assertion 
to  show  that  gipsy  blood  cannot  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  native,  as  well  as  the 
native  in  that  of  gipsies.  The  contrarj' 
would  be  opposed  to  the  known  laws  of 
nature,  and  ■w’ould  establish  a  peculiarity 
in  favor  of  the  gipsy  race  without  a  par¬ 
allel,  and  which  would  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  miraculous. 


XraMr’i  Ifagulne. 

BALLADS  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

Tiik  first  of  the  following  poems,  like 
all  good  ballads,  belongs  to  that  class  of 
composition  which  suggests  far  more 
than  it  narrates.  We  may  assume  that 
the  lady  whose  fate  it  describes  was 
married  against  her  will  to  the  enemy 
of  her  family  (see  stanza  5),  and  that  the 
stranger  knight  is  her  early  love,  whom 
she  bad  been  compelled  to  renounce. 
The  mode  in  which  her  husband  convicts 
her,  by  successive  questions,  reminds  us 
of  a  •w’ell-known  Scotch  song  of  a  purely 
comic  character,  and  it  is  curious  to 
trace  this  analogy  between  two  poems 
of  different  countries,  of  which  the  spirit 
is  BO  totally  different.  I  allude  to  the 
soug — the  author  of  which  is,  I  believe, 
not  known — beginning  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  verse ; 

“  Our  gudeman  cam  hame  at  e’en. 

And  hame  cam  he ; 

"  And  there  he  saw  a  saddle  horse, 
Where  nae  horse  should  be. 

Oh,  how  cam  this  horse  here  ? 

How  can  this  be  ? 

How  cam  this  horse  here 
Without  the  leave  o’  me  ?” 

I  ought  to  say,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  in 
the  original  Spanish,  nor  of  the  transla- 
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tint)  of  the  last  two  lines  of  stanza  four. 
I  know  no  authority  for  the  words  “  Ei 
Moron,”  signifying  “  The  Moor.” 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
second  ballad  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  productions  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Edmund  Head. 


BUnek  leli,  Mflora  mik. 

Mm  qoe  no  •!  rajo  dal  tol,  eto. 

Prima*M^  d»  Jtomanoti.rtA,  II.,  p.  C3. 

Jhtran.,  roL  L,  p.  18 ;  urimm,  p.  242. 

*  1. 

“  Thou  art  fair,  thou  art  fair,  0  Lady  mine. 

As  the  beam  of  morning  bright: 

May  I  rest  unarm’d  in  this  bower  of  thine  ? 

May  I  sleep  without  fear  through  the 
night  ? 

II. 

“  Seven  years,  seven  years,  it  hath  been  the 
same ; 

These  limbs  have  their  harness  worn, 
And  are  blacken’d  as  if  by  the  furnace-flame, 

All  scath’d  by  the  toils  they  have  borne.” 

III. 

“  Thou  may’st  sleep,  Sir  Knight,  thou  may’st 
sleep  till  day ; 

Unarm’d,  thou  need’st  not  fear ; 

To  the  mountains  of  Leon  the  Count  is 
away ; 

He  is  gone  to  chase  the  deer. 

IV. 

Pray  God,  that  his  hounds  may  in  madness 
die. 

And  his  hawks  by  eagles  be  slain. 

And  some  Moorish  chief  to  his  stronghold 
nigh 

-May  drag  him  off  in  his  chain.” 

V. 

While  thus  they  are  talking,  her  Lord  is 
there. 

And  he  calls  in  scorn  and  ire — 

“  Well,  what  art  thou  doing,  my  Lady  so 
fair. 

Thou  child  of  a  traitor  sire  f” 

VI. 

“  I  was  combing  my  hair.  Sir,  in  sorrowful 
cheer, 

I  was  combing  it  all  alone, 

Because  to  the  mountains  to  chase  the  deer 

My  lord  and  master  had  gone.” 


“  This  story,  fair  lady,  a  man  may  doubt ; 
This  story  is  nought  but  a  lie. 

Say,  whose  is  yon  steed  that  is  standing 
without, 

And  that  neigh’d  as  I  came  by  ?” 


vm. 

”  That  steed  is  my  father’s.  Sir  Count,”  she 
said : 

“  He  hath  sent  it  a  gift  to  thee.” 

“  Whose  arms  are  those  m  a  heap  thus  laid 
At  thy  chamber  door  I  see?” 

u. 

“  My  brother.  Sir  Count,  he  hath  sent  to  thee 
here 

Those  arms  which  lie  on  the  floor  ” - 

“  Aye,  well  1  but  the  spear — say  whose  is  the 
spear 

That  IS  leaning  against  the  door  ?” 

z. 

“  Take  thou  that  spear — I  reck  not  of  life — 
And  slay  me  where  I  stand : 

’Twill  be  but  the  meed  that  a  perjured  wife 
Hath  earn’d  at  her  husband’s  hand.” 


**  Caballero  de  lejM  tierraa,’*  ate. 

•  Primav*ra  de  /tomanoe$,  toL  li,  p.  88. 

“Thou  stranger  knight  from  foreign  lands, 
whom  passing  by  I  see. 

Rein  in  thy  steed,  and  ground  thy  spear, 
and  speak  one  word  to  me. 

Oh  1  tell  me  if  perchance  abroad  my  husband 
thou  hast  seen  ?” 

“  How  should  I  know  unless  I  learn  thy  hus- 
band’s'guise  and  mien  ?” 

“  My  husband  is  a  gentleman,  full  young  and 
fair  to  see,  ' 

Well  skill’d  in  chess,  and  courtly  games, 
and  sports  of  chivalry. 

A  marquis  is  he,  and  his  arms  grav’d  on 
his  sword-hilt  he  bears  : 

A  surcoat  too  of  rich  brocade  with  crimson 
lin’d  he  wears. 

There  dangles  from  his  lance’s  head,  and 
glitters  in  the  sun, 

A  pennon  fair  of  Portugal,  which  in  the 
lists  he  won.” 

“  If  so  it  be,  0  Lady  fair,  I  knew  thy  hus¬ 
band  well : 

In  a  quarrel  at  Valencia,  that  Lord  was 
stabb’d  and  fell : 

He  was  struck  at  play  by  a  Milanese  ;  and 
many  a  knight  and  dame 

Griev’d  for  his  death,  and  cherish  still,  thy 
gallant  husband’s  name. 

Nay,  more  than  that,  men  say  one  maid, 
the  daughter  of  his  host — 

Of  Genoa  fair  by  birth  she  is  —  weeps  for 
her  lover  lost. 

But  should’st  thou  deign  to  love  again — is 
there  no  hope  for  me  ?” 

“No,  no,  Sir  Knight — urge  no  such  suit — a 
nun  I’m  doom’d  to  be.” 

“  A  nun  I  fair  dame  ?  Thou’rt  surely  bound 
to  pause  awhile,”  he  cried ; 

“  For  ’tis  the  husband  of  thy  heart  who  stand- 
eth  at  thy  side  I” 
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THE  LATE  KINO  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

TiibrE  ig  onljr  one  other  man  in  Eu¬ 
rope  whose  death  would  give  rise  to 
greater  anxieties  than  the  old  king  who 
has  just  died  at  Lacken. 

The  world  had  grown  very  weary  of 
war  when  Leopold  took  his  place  in  po¬ 
litical  life,  and  brought  to  tno  task  be¬ 
fore  him  that  mass  of  qualities  which,  if 
not  enough  to  make  him  a  great  king, 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  wisest,  most 

fiaticut,  and  most  observant  of  the  pub¬ 
ic  men  of  Europe. 

The  early  life  of  King  Leopold,  like 
that  of  the  French  Emperor,  was  passed 
in  the  straits  and  difficulties  of  oue  who 
had  his  way  to  work  in  the  world. 
With  his  good  blood  and  his  good  sword 
he  was  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune.  There 
is  every  reason  to  doubt  the  story  re¬ 
lated  by  O’Meara,  that  Prince  Leopold 
had  once  applied  for  the  post  of  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  first  Emperor  ;  but  there  is 
quite  sufficient  in  his  career,  without 
this  incident,  to  show  it  was  as  check¬ 
ered  and  eventful  as  that  of  any  adven¬ 
turer  w'e  read  of. 

Now  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  lives 
of  adventure — they  either  make  men 
shifty,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous,  or  they 
are  the  finest  teachers  of  determination, 
persistence,  and  self-confidence.  These 
were  the  lessons  that  Leopold  learned  in 
his  humbler  fortunes,  and  they  w'ere  the 
qualities  which  mainly  distinguished  him 
in  after  life. 

Sovereigns  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  from 
pure  necessity,  men  little  conversant 
with  the  world.  They  know  events ; 
they  never  know  men.  Their  whole 
early  training  is  especially  conducted 
with  a  view  to  estrangement  from  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  it  is  likely  they  might 
contract  friendships  ;  and  thus  they 
come  to  treat  of  great  questions  w'ithout 
being  able  to  attach  any  weight  to  the 
capacities,  the  tastes,  or  the  tempers  of 
the  men  who  influence  them. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Prince  Le¬ 
opold  to  have  lived  long  in  a  subordi¬ 
nate  station,  and  to  have  had  abundant 
time  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  chief  men  of 
his  day. 

-  With  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  he 
lived  on  terms  of  close  friendship  ;  and 
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there  were  many  points  of  character  and 
disposition  in  common  between  them. 
With  Ix)rd  Palmerston,  too,  the  King 
maintained  a  most  constant  correspond¬ 
ence,  only  once  interrupted  through  a 
series  of  years,  when  the  English  Minis¬ 
ter  declined  to  advocate  a  Coburg  for 
the  band  of  the  Spanish  princess,  and 
refused  all  interference  whatsoever  in  the 
Spanish  marriage  intrigue.  This  breach 
was,  however,  of  very  brief  duration  ; 
and  the  King  himself  was  the  first  to 
offer  to  repair  it,  and  restore  the  old  re¬ 
lations  between  them.  * 

To  the  great  knowledge  of  mankind — 
a  knowledge  in  which  probably  no 
statesman  in  Europe  could  pretend  to 
rival  him — Ijeopold  owed  nearly  every 
success  of  his  successful  life.  It  is  not 
often  given  to  men  to  read  the  designs 
of  cabinets  through  the  tempers  of  the 
men  who  rule  them.  It  is  a  very  rare 
gift  in  political  life  to  be  able  to  inter¬ 
pret  acts  through  the  medium  of  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  this  Leopold  was  fully  able  to 
do.  He  knew  the  impulsive  and  almost 
inconsiderate  nature  of  Canning,  and 
what  value  to  attach  to  bis  hastily- 
formed  designs,  just  as  well  as  he  read 
the  wily  duplicities  of  Louis  Philippe, 
who  imposed  on  so  many  by  the  bavard 
habit  of  his  free  speech,  and  the  careless 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  what  ought  to 
have  demanded  caution  and  reserve. 

Leopold,  too,  did  what  few  men  in 
his  station  have  ever  arrived  at  —  ho 
looked  beyond  governments  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  lie  saw  that  cabinets  represented, 
even  at  best,  but  some  transitory  mood 
of  the  country,  and  that  behind  them 
stood  the  people,  fast,  firm,  and  little 
changing.  That  he  understood  England 
as  no  man  born  out  of  England  under¬ 
stood  her,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  He  knew 
every  trait  and  every  temper  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  we  ought  never  to  forget  in 
our  aflTectionate  remembrance  of  the 
Prince  Consort  how  much  we  owe  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  uncle  who  guided 
and  counselled  him.  It  was  a  rare 
stroke  of  fortune  that  united  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  King  Leopold  with  Belgium. 
There  were  many  things  that  Accorded 
well  with  each;  and  if  the  Belgians 
could  have  been  permitted  to  devise  a 
king,  they  could  not  have  formed  a  more 
admirable  union  of  qualities  than  were 
possessed  by  King  Leopold.  They 
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wanted  great  moderation,  patience,  a 
tolerant  spirit  in  religious  matters,  a 
keen  sense  of  all  industrial  gain,  the  dig¬ 
nity  that  should  inspire  respect  for  a  new 
nation.ality,  and,  above-  all,  that  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  other  nations  that 
would  show  Belgium  relied  upon  the 
guarantees  that  secured  her  independ¬ 
ence,  and  never  sought  to  prop  or  sup¬ 
port  it  by  separate  alliances. 

It  must  be  said  the  King  'had  a  fine 
soil  to  work  on ;  and  the  difliculties  of 
goveiTiment  are  certainly  diminished 
when  an  industrious,  thrifty  people  can 
be  advanced  on  the  road  to  become  rich 
and  prosperous,  and  where  every  facility 
is  provided  to  develop  the  resources  and 
increase  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

Belgium  was  the  first  country  in  Eu- 
roj>e  to  carry  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
railway  system.  While  even  France 
possessed  but  two  trunk  lines,  Belgium 
was  a  perfect  network  of  railways.  Si¬ 
multaneously  with  this  means  of  progress 
Li6ge  started  up  into  a  great  manufac¬ 
turing  centre,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
the  formidable  rival  of  Birmingham. 

While  the  Flemings  were  bringing 
agriculture  to  a  degree  of  perfection  by 
hand  labor,  which  made  the  western 
province  a  garden.  Eastern  Belgium 
was  becoming  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  European  production. 

Tlie  desire  to  be  well  off — to  be  com¬ 
fortable — is  a  very  governable  element. 
The  people  who  have  little  to  lose  are 
proportionately  hard  to  rule.  It  is  your 
well-to-do,  thrifty,  careful  populations, 
conservative  of  their  own,  that  are  very 
amenable  to  guidance,  and  especially  so 
when  they  see  that  their  own  interests 
are  among  the  chief  objects  of  the  ruler. 

If  Orangeism,  as  the  sentiment  of 
attachment  to  the  old  Dutch  rule  was 
called,  was  one  of  the  early  difliculties 
of  Leopold’s  government,  he  showed  con¬ 
summate  tact  in  the  way  he  dealt  with 
it.  Never  treating  this  party  as  oppo¬ 
nents  to  his  rule,  he  avoided  giving  them 
the  importance  of  an  enemy ;  nor  did 
he,  as  the  French  Emperor  with  the 
Faubourg,  endeavor  to  seduce  them  to 
his  side  by  oflers  of  place  and  advance¬ 
ment,  and  thus  increase  the  animosity 
and  bitterness  of  those  who  resisted  such 
blandishments.  No:  Leopold  simply  ig¬ 
nored  their  resistance ;  he  assumed,  as 
it  were,  that  the  sentiment  that  bound 


them  to  a  (prraer  dynasty  would  die  out 
with  the  generation  that  professed  them  ; 
and  he  was  right.  In  the  very  house 
that  adjoined  his  palace  at  Brussels,  and 
under  whose  vaults  it  was  said  barrels 
of  gunpowder  were  pl.accd  to  explode 
the  palace  and  all  its  inmates — such  was 
the  sworn  hatred  of  the  new  royalty — in 
this  same  house  Ijoopold  lived  to  see  a 
new  generation  firmly  attached  to  his 
cause  and  devoted*  to  his  dynasty. 

Orangeism  might  very  readily  have 
been  coerced  into  an  opposition,  and  a 
formidable  opposition  too.  A  system  of 
disfavor,  a  show  of  severity,  any  exclu¬ 
sion  practiced  to  those  who  professed  it, 
would  have  made  of  this  party  the  same 
mass  of  discontent,  intrigue,  and  malev¬ 
olence  we  see  in  the  Faubourg ;  but 
Leopold  was  too  wise  for  this.  He 
would  not  give  them  the  martyrdom 
they  sought  for.  The  public  service,  the 
various  roads  to  wealth  and  affluence 
which  others  enjoyed,  were  open  to  them 
as  to  the  rest;  even  the  Court  itself 
and  its  hospitalities  were  not  denied  to 
those  whose  rank  and  station  made  them 
eligible  to  the  honor. 

The  dignity  which  a  course  so  per¬ 
fectly  impartial  conferred  was  no  small  ’ 
benefit  to  a  new  rule.  Men  saw  in  it 
the  element  of  a  justice  that  augured 
well  for  the  future  of  the  Stale.  Active, 
industrious,  and  independent,  the  Belgi¬ 
an  asks  for  no  favoritism.  Freedom  of 
action  and  freedom  of  sjieech,  to  be  at 
liberty  to  advance  his  own  interests  and 
to  express  himself  frankly  on  all  around 
him,  are  his  two  objects  in  life  ;  but  he 
neither  asks  for  any  supremacy  above 
his  fellows  nor  any  especial  and  peculiar 
privileges. 

Ijcopold  very  quickly  apprehended 
the  instincts  of  those  he  was  set  to  rule 
over.  To  make  them  governable  it  was 
only  necessary  to  make  them  prosper¬ 
ous  ;  but  there  w'as  another  feature  of 
his  subjects  it  was  almost  equally  neces¬ 
sary  he  should  regard,  and  this  was  the 
native  jealousy  they  felt  towards  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  a  stranger  of  a  religion  differ¬ 
ent  from  their  own.  The  same  absten¬ 
tion  that  he  employed  towards  the 
Orangeists  served  him  here.  No  provo¬ 
cation  could  make  him  a  partisan  ;  and 
whether  the  Cabinet  was  presided  over 
by  M.  de  Theux,  and  advocated  the 
ideas  of  the  Conservative  party,  or  led 
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by  Lebean,  the  more  than  John  Bright 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber,  the  King  rc- 
mained  an  almost  impassive  spectator  of 
the  contest  that  raged  before  him. 

By  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities 
which  made  him  the  great  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  stood  impartially  between 
the  parties  in  the  State,  and  only  pro¬ 
nounced  when,  in  the  full  conviction  of 
his  integrity  and  his  wisdom,  men  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  for  a  decision.*  There 
was  something  essentially  judicial  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  sovereignty.  He 
had  his  periods  of  unpopularity,  but  he 
never  prolonged  them  by  any  show  of 
resentment;  and  even  those  public  men 
whom  he  well  knew  to  be  animated  with 
little  feeling  of  attachment  to  himself, 
when  elevated  to  power  by  the  emergen¬ 
cies  of  political  life,  he  accei)ted  and 
treated  as  frankly  and  as  loyally  as  the 
chosen  followers  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  probable  that  he  was  enabled  to 
perfonn  this  part  of  unswerving  neu¬ 
trality  by  the  fact  that  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  man  in  Belgium  who  did  not  desire 
to  see  King  Leopold  on  the  throne  more 
than  he  did  himself,  lie  was  there 
through  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  the  same 
sense  of  duty  required  that  he  should  be 
there  on  the  conditions  that  his  con¬ 
science  approved. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  once  heard 
him  regret  that  he  had  not  taken  the 
Crown  of  Greece.  He  thought  the  task 
w'as  one  to  demand  greater  efforts,  and 
call  forth  the  exercise  of  qualities  which 
the  prosperous  course  of  Belgian  affairs 
could  not  possibly  elicit.  The  avowal 
seemed  to  escape  from  him  accidentally, 
for,  as  if  eager  to  efface  the  impression 
of  it,  he  added  laughingly — “And  the 
fine  climate  would  probably  save  me 
from  these  bronchitic  attacks  I  suffer 
from  here.” 

While  no  reign  could  possibly  appear 
more  fitted  to  advance  the  cause  and 
strengthen  the  claims  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  is  it  not  strange  that,  even 
before  this  wise  and  good  king  was  car¬ 
ried  to  his  last  resting  •  place,  Europe 
should  be  agitated  by  dark  rumors,  and 
that  everywhere  should  be  heard  the 
question — “  What  is  to  become  of  Bel¬ 
gium  ?” 

Is  it  the  fact,  as  some  assert,  that 
monarchies  can  never  take  root  again  in 
Europe,  and  that  the  age  of  dynasties  is 
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over,  save  when  consecrated  by  the  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  ages?  Is  it  true 
that  men  accept  a  Sovereign  only  as  they 
accept  a  President,  and  take  Govern¬ 
ment  on  trial? 

What  policy  could  have  been  more 
calculated  to  inspire  sentiments  of  re¬ 
spect  for  a  throne  than  that  of  the  late 
King’s?  Was  there  a  monarch  in  Eu¬ 
rope  who  attracted  more  respect  for 
wisdom,  for  integrity,  for  impartial  jus¬ 
tice  and  honorable  dealing  ?  And  yet 
it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  been 
building  on  sand,  and  if  the  language 
we  hear  around  us  have  any  significancy, 
Belgium  is  once  more  unsettled,  and  her 
future  on  the  cast  of  the  die. 

It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  understand 
the  cry  of  the  day  that  llelgium  desires 
annexation  to  France  ;  but  that  there  is 
a  strong  party  who  so  wish,  and  that 
France  has  long  intrigued  to  encourage 
these  views,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is 
possible  to  believe  that  men  might  dis¬ 
trust  the  power  of  a  small  State  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  neutrality  on  the  first  great 
convulsion  of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  anxiously  Belgium  might 
regard  the  late  increase  of  territory 
acquired  by  Prussia,  and  speculate  on 
the  compensations  which  France  might 
think  it  right  to  insist  on  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
see  why  Belgians  would  readily  accept 
annexation  to  a  kingdom  which,  besides 
effacing  their  nationality,  would  mulct 
them  of  the  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  the 
privileges  which  they  bought  with  their 
blood. 

Belgium  has  a  freedom  like  our  own. 
The  laws  on  the  Press  are,  in  liberty, 
nothing  inferior  to  ours.  Freedom  of 
discussion  is  with  them  as  with  us  ;  and 
what  is  to  become  of  these  if  they  vote 
themselves  Frenchmen  ?  When  Italy 
revolted  from  Austria,  she  had  before 
her  the  promise  of  a  more  liberal  and 
enlightened  rule.  When  Belgium  her¬ 
self  shook  off  the  Dutch  yoke,  it  was  to 
escape  from  the  imposition  of  restric¬ 
tions  which  she  regarded  as  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  slavery  ;  and  is  she  now,  after 
thirty-odd  years  of  prosperity  and  free¬ 
dom,  prepared  to  return  to  a  bondage 
which  Frenchmen  accept  exile  that  they 
may  denounce,  and  go  into  banishment 
to  stigmatize  ? 

Any  one  who  has  bestowed  common 
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attention  on  the  late  history  of  Europe,  have  no  rightful  concern  with  the  affairs 
cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the  course  of  of  Europe,  and  that  what  preponderance 
French  intrigue.  The  system  by  which  any  State  of  the  Continent  may  arrive 
French  opinion  is  propagated  has  risen  at,  can  never  be  a  question  of  moment  * 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It  is  not,  to  us. 

then,  very  difficult  to  understand  that  a  The  men  who  deemed  otherwise  were 
large  and  very  influential  French  party  not  worse  Englishmen,  nor  inferior  in 
already  exists  in  Belgium.  ability  to  Mr.  Bright.  The  men  who 

The  artful  policy  of  the  present  ruler  felt  that  the  might  of  England  was  the 
of  France  has  utterly  destroyed  that  greatest  element  in  preserving  the  peace 
public  faith  in  Europe  which  once  made  of  Europe  were  certainly  the  equds  of 
alliances  possible,  lie  has  contrived  to  the  Manchester  school  in  knowledge  and 
separate  I’russia  from  Austria,  and  Rus-  statecraft. 

siafrom  both;  and  he  has  so  disparaged  We  have  lost  immeasurably  through 
the  power  of  England,  that  her  word  is  the  influence  of  these  men  ;  we  have  led 
no  longer  waited  for  on  the  Continent,  foreigners  to  judge  us  as  a  people  totally 
and  the  side  she  may  take  in  any  coming  destitute  of  honorable  ambitious,  and 
event  is  a  matter  of  comparative  unim-  only  eager  for  gain ;  and  where  once  we 

Eortance.  Nor  have  we  been  slow  to  aid  were  a  name  of  honor  and  fair  fame, 
im  in  this  process  of  depreciation.  we  have  become  a  reproach  and  a  by- 

Our  truculent  dispatches  and  our  weak  word.  There  was  a  period  in  our  his- 
acts,  our  brave  words  and  our  poor  tory — and  not  too  far  back  for  men  still 
deeds,  have  placed  us  before  Europe  young  to  recall  it — when  the  prospect 
in  an  attitude  positively  pitiable  ;  and  of  French  design^  on  Belgium  would 
France  is  not  the  country  to  spare  the  have  called  this  country  into  active 
nation  she  has  so  long  view'ed  with  jeal-  preparation.  Now,  it  is  the  signal  of  a 
ousy  and  dislike  the  courteous  attention  Radical  song  of  triumph,  and  the  reduo- 
of  her  ironical  commiseration.  tion  of  our  army  to  fifty  thousand  men. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  possession  Of  course  we  shall  be  told  that  nothing 
of  the  Scheldt  by  France  w’as  deemed  is  more  chimerical  than  any  danger  to 
the  greatest  menace  that  could  be  de-  Belgium,  and  that  the  kingdom  is  as  safe 
dared  against  Great  Britain.  1  believe  now  as  in  the  most  popular  days  of  the 

sailors  still  hold  it  that  the  Scheldt  in-  late  King.  Indeed,  already  are  we  ad- 

creases  the  peril  of  invasion  fourfold,  monished  to  repress  our  causeless  fears, 
and  that,  to  guard  the  Channel  against  by  a  reference  to  that  courtly  letter  of 
fleets  issuing  simultaneously  from  Flush-  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of 
iug  and  from  Cherbourg,  would  require  Brabant.  Now,  surely,  it  is  no  sign  of 
such  a  force  as  we  never  have  yet  pos-  an  over-suspecting  nature  not  to  feel  the 
sessed;  and  yet,  were  the  French  to  fullest  confidence  in  those  “comforting 
march  into  Antwerp  to  -  morrow,  we  and  sustaining  expressions,”  when  we 

should  accept  the  fact  exactly  as  we  ac-  remember  the  formal  denials  which 

cept  the  occupation  of  Savoy.  It  is  true  emanated  from  the  same  source  on  the 
we  might  relieve  our  indignation  by  an  subject  of  Nice  and  Savoy  —  denials 
*  impertinent  dispatch,  an  official  note,  to  given  after  the  ratification  of  a  secret 
declare  that  we  could  not  recognize  the  treaty  at  Plombi^res,  by  which  these 
aggression ;  but  there  would  end  our  countries  were  ceded  and  made  over  to 
interference.  France. 

Nor  are  these  things  easy  to  remedy.  It  is  not  prob^le — indeed,  it  is  highly 
Parliamentary  government  in  England  improbable — that  France  w'ill  put  for- 
has  given  us  many  blessings ;  but  it  is  ward,  in  an  open  shape,  her  pretensions 
not,  as  regards  foreign  policy,  without  to  Belgium.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more 
its  difficulties ;  nor  can  we  with  confi-  likely  that  we  shall  read  some  very  in- 
dence  approach  foreign  countries  with  dignant  rebukes  by  the  Moniteur  on 
pledges  of  friendship  and  promises  of  those  “  senseless  agitators  who  disturb 
aid  which  the  first  adverse  division  in  the  peace  of  States  by  unfounded  impu- 
the  House  may  scatter  to  the  winds,  tations.”  The  high  -  sounding  phrases 
Our  Radical  leaders  telll  us  that  this  is  which  announced  French  sell-denial  in 
as  it  ought  to  be ;  they  declare  that  we  the  Italian  campaign  are  yet  in  our  ears. 
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France  need  not  ehock  the  proprieties  of 
European  statesmanship.  Slie  has  but 
to  wail — to  wait  patiently  on  the  course 
of  events — and  the  condition  of  Belgium 
will,  in  all  likelihood,  offer  her  the  pre¬ 
text  for  at  least  an  intervention.  That 
the  young  King  will  be  able  to  arbitrate 
between  the  two  great  parties  which  di¬ 
vide  the  country  with  any  semblance  of 
his  father’s  success,  no  one  presumes  to 
hope. 

Even  were  he  gifted  with  all  the  pru¬ 
dential  reserve — all  that  patient  absten¬ 
tion  which  characterized  the  late  King, 
he  would  be  wanting  in  that  prestige 
which  gave  him  his  weight.  Belgium 
could  not — she  never  attempted  to — dis¬ 
parage  the  wisdom  which  all  Europe  rec¬ 
ognized  and  applauded  ;  nor  was  any 
party  in  the  State  strong  enough  to  set 
aside  his  judgments,  or  reverse  his  decis¬ 
ions. 

Between  the  intolerance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  the  license  of  the  Liberal 
party,  the  late  King  held  the  balance 
with  a  w  isdom  which  certainly  cannot 
be  looked  for  from  a  young  sovereign, 
new  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  be¬ 
set  with  the  difhculties  which  a  state  of 
public  distrust  engenders. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  France 
has  now  arrived  at  the  position  in  Europe 
in  which  no  change  in  the  condition  of 
a  State,  no  compact  of  union,  no  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  a  frontier,  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  her  sanction.  So  far,  indeed,  has 
she  pushed  her  pretensions,  that  we 
lately  saw  her  justifying  the  increase  ofj 
her  own  possessions  by  conferring  on  the  j 
country  upon  whose  territory  she  had 
encroached  a  portion  of  another  State. 
In  other  words,  she  paid  for  Nice  and 
Savoy  by  the  duchies  of  Tuscany  and 
Modena.  Is  it  very  unreasonable,  then^ 
to  suppose  that  Schleswig-Holstein  may 
now  be  ceded  under  a  like  compact  ? 
France  owns  the  territory  of  the  King 
of  Denmark  fully  as  miifh  as  she  owned 
that  of  Leopold  of  Tuscany.  She  has 
about  an  e<]|ual  right  to  dispose  of  it. 

Prussia  is  more  interested  than  any 
Continental  power  in  the  extension  of 
French  territory  to  the  north  ;  but  Prus¬ 
sia  might  be  brought  to  concur  in  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  by  the  bribe  we 
have  mentioned.  It  is  very  possible  that 
M.  Bismarck  was  not  at  Biarritz  for, 
nothing ;  and  there  is  a  marvellous  simi- 1 
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larity  in  the  apropos  of  **  the  comforting 
letter  ”  with  the  bland  assurances  given 
by  the  Emperor  to  Lord  Cowley,  when 
asked  his  intentions  on  the  score  of 
Savoy.  The  disclaimer  precedes  the 
spoliation  by  a  law  as  immutable  as  that 
which  makes  lightning  precede  thunder.  * 
If  the  independence  of  Belgium  be  not 
in  danger,  one  thing  is  certain,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  country  are  now  in  a  state  of 
unreasoning  and  unreasonable  panic.  If 
Belgium  not  men.'iced,  the  Belgians 
are  about  the  most  timid  and  apprehen¬ 
sive  citizens  of  Europe ;  for  so  strong  is 
the  conviction  of  impending  change,  that 
vast  numbers  have  already  transferred 
their  capital  to  foreign  securities,  and 
many  have  made  preparations  for  seek¬ 
ing  shelter  in  other  lands. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  life  of  King 
Leopold  was  precious  to  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  all  who  desire  that  peace 
have  sound  reason  to  deplore  him. 
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AN  ALPINE  STORM. 

In  every  Alpine  valley,  the  tales  of 
disaster  wrought  from  time  to  time  by 
the  tempest  or  the  avalanche  are  among 
the  most  firmly  rooted  matters  of  local 
tradition.  The  landslip,  the  snowfall, 
the  whirlwind,  the  storm,  have  written 
their  story  in  indelible  records  almost 
everywhere  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
higher  mountains — sometimes  in  isolated 
fragments  which  tell  of  a  purely  local 
catastrophe,  sometimes  in  the  more  km- 
ple  chapters  of  a  history  which  covers  a 
national  misfortune.  Of  elemental  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  more  general  character, 
the  inundations  of  1853  afforded  a  strik¬ 
ing  example.  For  three  days  in  succes¬ 
sion,  wherever  an  Alp  reared  its  head, 
or  a  snow  basin  lay  couched  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  hollow,  the  rain  fell  with  a  steady 
and  persevering  energy  which,  to  those 
who  knew  the  country,  had  something 
in  it  more  ominous  than  the  bursting  of 
the  wildest  tempest.  Without  pause  or 
variation  of  intensity,  without  bi;eak  or 
gap  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  and 
rendered  infinitely  more  potent  by  a 
temperature  high  without  precedent 
under  such  circumstances,  the  waters 
streamed  down  from  the  skies  over  a 
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thousand  mountains  and  their  interme-  known  “  Cirques  ”  of  the  Pyrenees,  on 
diate  depressions,  and,  with  their  volume  a  much  larger  scale.  The  rocks  rise 
swollen  to  an  incredible  extent  by  the  tier  above  tier,  and  wall  above  wall, 
debris  of  rock,  glacier,  and  snow  field,  with  only  here  and  there  a  narrow  band 
which  they  bore  with  them  to  the  de-  of  shelving  verdure  between  one  set  of 
voted  valleys  and  lowlands,  committed  preciy)ice8  and  the  next,  from  the  bed  of 
an  amount  of  general  ravage  and  de-  the  watercourse  to  the  glaciers  by  which 
struction  such  as  no  living  memory  could  the  Buet  is  crowned,  some  five  thousand 
parallel,  and  such  as  all  the  luxuriance  of  feet  above.  Near  one  extremity  of  the 
Alpine  vegetation  could  not  hide  for  horse  shoe,  a  beautiful  slope  of  mingled 
years.  Such  disasters  are  overwhelming  grass  and  firwood  is  banked  up  against 
from  their  magnitude  and  universality,  the  terraced  structure  of  the  mountain,  in 
But  the  cause  is  at  least  obviously  ade-  the  form  of  an  irregular  cone,  and  pre- 
quate  to  the  effect,  and  the  result  fore-  sents  a  delightful  contrast  of  color  with 
seen  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  the  ever -changing  shades  of  gray  and 
continuance  of  the  downfall  long  before  brown  and  black  that  flit  athwart  the 
the  waters  rise  to  their  full  height.  Local  sombre  mass  as  the  clouds  chase  one  an- 
and  partial  inundations  have  often  a  pe-  other  across  the  blue  sky,  or  as  the 
culiar  intensity,  not  to  say  ferocity,  of  varying  rays  of  morning,  midday,  or  sun- 
tlieir  own  ;  and  mischief  such  as  in  1853  set  play  into  the  amphitheatre  —  some- 
it  took  three  days  of  bad  weather  to  times  concealing  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight, 
bring  about,  is  sometimes  the  work  of  sometimes  exposing  by  the  heavy  shad- 
an  hour.  A  remarkable  outbreak  of  this  ows  that  attend  them,  the  infinite  in- 
kind  occurred  during  the  past  summer,  tricacies  of  mountain  architecture.  At 
in  the  little  valley  of  Sixt,  which,  it  is  the  base  of  this  green  buttress  of  the 
believed,  afforded  an  example  of  rapid  Buet,  the  valley  forks  again,  the  water- 
destruction  and  of  merely  local  activity  course  on  the  right  descending  straight 
rare  even  among  similar  phenomena,  and  from  the  Col  de  Lechaud,  and  that  on 
may  therefore  deserve  a  passing  notice,  the  left  receiving  the  far  more  consider- 
The  village  of  Sixt  is  situated  at  the  able  drainage  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
confluence  of  two  mountain  torrents —  Buet  itself.  Two  or  three  hundred  feet 
the  Bas  Giffre  and  the  Ilaut  Giffre.  The  above  the  confluence  of  these  two  waters 
Bas  Giffre  drains  a  valley  six  or  seven  a  little  plateau  breaks  the  uniformity  of 
miles  long,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  grass  slope,  and  here  is  nestled  a 
well  known  to  tourists  as  the  Fond  de  la  little  collection  of  Chalets  called  Les 
Coml)e,  and  receives  the  outpourings  of  Fonds,  in  front  of  which,  on  the  very 
several  small  glaciers  clustered  about  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  an  English  gentleman 
base  of  the  Pic  de  Tinneverges,  the  prin-  has  built  his  “  Eagle’s  Nest,”  a  beautiful 
cipal  one  being  the  glacier  of  Mont  mountain  home,  forming  a  conspicuous 
Kuan,  where  Jacques  Balmat,  the  pio-  object  from  many  parts  of  the  path  from 
neer  of  Mont  Blanc,  met  a  tragical  death.  Sixt  to  the  Col  d’Anterne.  It  was  here 
The  valley  of  the  llaut  Giffre  is  of  about  that  the  tempest  burst  in  its  full  vio- 
the  same  extent,  but  leads  to  mountains  lence. 

more  generally  known  —  the  Buet,  The  following  particulars  have  been 
whence  the  traveller  gazes  qn  one  of  collected,  partly  by  conversation  with  a 
the  noblest  prospects  to  be  found  in  the  considerable  number  of  people  in  the 
Western  Alps,  with  the  Col  de  Lechaud  neighborhood,  and  partly  by  personal 
crossing  its  western  shoulder,  and  west-  inspection.  There  was  one  source  of  in¬ 
ward  still  the  rocky  chain  of  I^es  Fys,  formation  which  appeared  to  be  most 
terminating  in  the  magnificent  Pointe  de  comprehensive.  A  young pritre  aspirant^ 
Salles,  and  flanking  the  Col  d’Anteme  who  had  just  donned  his  official  costume, 
by  a  range  of  ])recipices  which  can  and  whose  smitane  of  the  newest  and 
scarcely  be  matched  for  abrupt  and  glossiest  black  cloth  shone  in  the  sun- 
awful  grandeur  in  Switzerland  or  Sa-  light  as  it  never  will  shine  again  till 
voy.  The'  valley  penetrates  into  the  polished  into  supernatural  brightness  by 
very  heart  of  the  Buet,  and  is  blocked  the  friction  of  many  years,  paid  a  visit 
at  last  by  an  amphitheatre  of  crag  and  to  the  writer,  accompanied  by  two  or 
precipice  not  unlike  one  of  the  well-  three  of  his  seniors,  and  related  many 
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details.  He  was  wound  up  like  a  piece 
of  mechanism,  and  you  h.id  but  to  touch 
the  spring  and  off  the  wheelworks  went. 
He  was  brought  up  every  now  and  then 
by  an  untimely  interruption  from  one  of 
his  associates ;  but  on  these  occasions  he 
quietly  bided  his  time,  with  more  or  less 
of  patience,  and  then  took  up  his  para¬ 
ble  again  ^ust  where  he  had  left  off,  till 
he  was  fairly  run  down.  But  as  his  nar¬ 
rative  began  with  an  assurance  that  the 
atmosphere  had  a  strong  smell  of  sul¬ 
phur,  and  as  the  writer’s  look  of  surprise 
was  met  by  a  ready  explanation  that ' 
“  On  pretendait  qu’il  y  avail  la  •  haul 
beaucoup  de  pierres  souffreuses,”  his 
anecdotes  have  been  received  with  cau¬ 
tion,  and  used  but  scantily. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  of 
September,  it  was  evident  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  gathering.  As  far  down  the 
valley  as  Samoens  —  nearly  eight  miles 
below  the  Clialets  des  Fonds — it  was  so 
dark  at  three  o’clock  that  the  agent- 
voyer.  Monsieur  Barbier,  who  was  at 
work  in  his  office,  was  obliged  to  light 
his  lamp  ;  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  Buet,  of  the  heights  running  from 
the  Buet  to  the  Col  d’Anterne,  of  the 
Chaine  des  Fys,  and  of  the  Pointe  de 
Salles,  were  shrouded  in  one  dense  mass 
of  impenetrable  black  cloud.  To  those 
who  were  in  it,  however,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  opaque 
as  many  a  lighter  mass  of  vapor  ;  for 
the  people  who  were  in  the  Eagle’s 
Nest  speak  of  having  seen  the  Chalets 
des  Fonds,  though,  of  course,  obscurely ; 
and,  as  will  presently  appear,  when  tne 
storm  was  at  its  height  they  were  able 
to  distinguish  the  lower  crags  of  the 
Buet  at  a  much  more  considerable  dis¬ 
tance.  The  storm  did  not  fairly  burst 
till  between  four  and  five,  and  then  while 
it  lasted  there  was  no  lack  of  light  cither 
where  it  was  actually  raging  or  lower 
down  the  valley,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
lightning  was  to  all  appearance  actually 
and  absolutely  continuous  for  half  an 
hour  together.  The  fall  of  water  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  borne  no  resemblance 
to  ordinary  rain,  but  as  having  descend¬ 
ed  in  sheets  as  if  poured  out  of  pails  or 
tubs.  Men  who  were  at  work  mending 
the  mole  •  path  to  the  Col  d’Anterne,  at 
a  height  of  between  five  and  six  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  say 
that  it  fell  upon  them  in  spouts,  like 
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I  great  tfoMcAes,  four  or  five  inches  across, 
which  pitted  the  ground  wherever  it  was 
I  struck.  Fortunately  the  Chiklets  of 
Grasses  Ch^vres  were  at  hand,  or  they 
might  have  found  themselves  hardly 
dealt  with  by  the  elements. 

A  very  few  minutes  after  this  deluge 
of  w'ater  began  to  fall,  two  women  wno 
were  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest  observed  a 
black  cataract  burst,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  clouds,  and  come  falling  down  a 
gully  on  the  side  of  the  Buet  where  it 
.approaches  nearest  to  the  Chalets  des 
Fonds.  From  this  gully  a  water-course, 
called  the  Rmsseau  des  Fonds  —  often 
dry  in  summer — leivds  down  to  thiit  arm 
of  the  Haul  Giffre  which  descends  from 
the  Col  de  Lechaud,  and  in  its  lower 
part  forms  the  boundary  of  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  Along 
its  side  the  owner  has  inclosed  his  prop¬ 
erty  by  a  very  substantial  wooden  pal¬ 
isading,  built  with  a  strength  and  solid¬ 
ity  which  prove  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  Alpine  and  an  English  climate 
has  been  felt  and  appreciated.  In  some 
places  this  fence  is  strengthened  by 
heavjr  walls  of  rough  stone  several  feet 
in  thickness  ;  in  others,  the  natural  rock 
and  soil  have  appeared  to  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  hold.  Above  the  fence  the  ground 
rises  very  sharply  till  the  little  {>lateau 
on  which  the  house  stands  is  reached. 
Higher  up  the  Iluisseau  des  Fonds,  near 
to  the  place  where  the  cataract  was  seen 
suddenly  to  emerge  from  the  clouds,  a 
huge  withered  pine  had  been  felled  for 
firewood  for  the  inmates  of  the  Eagle’s 
Nest.  It  was  of  enormous  growth, 
and  the  stem  which  remained,  after  be¬ 
ing  topped  and  lopped  and  dressed,  is 
said  by  a  very  intelligent  m.an,  named 
Claude  Gurlie,  a  sort  of  major-domo  at 
the  Eagle’s  Nest,  to  have  been  eighty 
feet  long.  It  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
Uuisseau  des  Fonds,  not  longitudinally 
— parallel  with  the  stream  —  but  with 
the  thick  end  near  the  bed  of  the  water¬ 
course  and  the  top  above  the  bank,  lean¬ 
ing  against  the  steep  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  flood  of  water  caught  the  but  end 
of  the  pine  stem,  and  rolled  the  whole 
piece  over  till  it  fell  into  the  torrent  and 
was  hurled  down,  as  if  it  were  a  play¬ 
thing.  At  the  same  time  a  he-apof  logs 
ready  cut  for  firewood,  and  stacked  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  were  reached  by  the  water 
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and  hurried  away.  The  first  obstacle 
the  great  pine  tree  met  was  the  palis.ad- 
ing  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  at  an  angle  in 
the  stream  ;  of  course  it  was  swept 
away  like  so  much  gingerbread,  and  but 
for  the  stout  wall  at  its  base  the  bank 
above  must  also  have  been  assailed,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  might  not 
have  been  swept  off  by  so  irresistible 
a  torrent,  so  charged  with  rocks  and 
stones,  and  trees  and  timber.  The  Kuis- 
seau  des  Fonds  is  perhaps  the  very 
smallest  of  the  affiuents  of  the  Ilaut 
Giffre,  but  the  murks  along  its  sides 
showed  that  the  water  must  have  risen 
between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  above  its 
bed,  .and  all  observers  concur  in  saying 
that  the  waters  attained  their  full  height 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Where  the  liuisseau  des  Fonds  joins 
the  Haul  Giffre  that  stream  flows,  or 
rather  falls,  by  a  set  of  rapids  and  cas¬ 
cades  through  a  gorge  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  description.  Massive 
crags,  of  great  height  and  perpendicular¬ 
ity,  hem  it  in  on  either  side,  and  almost 
meet  in  places.  In  one  spot  they  are 
spanned  by  an  old  tree,  which  has  fallen 
across,  and  almost  forms  a  bridge,  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
water.  In  ordinary  times  it  is  a  stream 
that  you  leap  across  if  you  cannot  walk 
over  it  dry-shod,  but  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  the  water  rose  to  within  about  fifty 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  gorge,  so  that  the 
stream  at  this  point  must  have  been  sev¬ 
enty  feet  in  depth.  Higher  up,  the  ravine 
is  shallower  on  one  side,  and  the  depth 
of  the  actual  cut  through  which  the 
river  flows  not  above  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
The  set  of  the  stream,  over  a  beautiful 
fall  a  little  way  above,  is  against  this 
side  ;  and  ten  days  later  the  alder  bush¬ 
es  and  young  firs  which  cover  the  steep 
slopes  above  it  were  so  full  of  mud  left 
by  the  swollen  flood  that  the  writer  was 
half  smothered  with  dust  in  pushing  his 
way  through  them — certainly  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  then  level  of  the  water. 
Lower  down,  and  below  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  gorge,  is  a  fir  tree  growing 
just  on  the  edge  of  a  shelving  bank  end¬ 
ing  in  a  drop  of  about  thirty  feet  into 
the  river..  This  fir  tree  is  so  bruised, 
and  battered,  and  barked,  to  a  height  of 
about  six  feet  above  the  ground  by  the 
trees  and  debris  hurled  past  it,  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  can  ever  recover. 
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But  if  this  was  the  condition  of  the 
smaller  arm  of  the  Ilaut  Giffre,  what 
was  the  volume  pouring  down  the  other 
arm,  which  receives  the  real  drainage  of 
the  Buet  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
notion  by  description  of  what  it  must 
have  been.  But  there  was  a  bridge  by 
which  the  path  to  the  Chalets  des  Foods 
and  the  Col  d’Anteme  crossed  the  river, 
just  above  the  junction  of  the  two  con¬ 
fluents.  Its  highest  point  was  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  stream,  which  is 
not  confined  to  a  very  narroy  gorge 
like  the  smaller  arm,  but  has  abundant 
room  to  spread.  This  bridge  was  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  the  water  line  was  un¬ 
mistakably  tnaceable  along  the  rock  and 
in  the  shrubs  and  grass  about  twelve 
feet  still  liigher.  Not  a  hundred  yards 
higher  up,  where  the  sides  of  the  water¬ 
course  are  a  little  more  contracted,  the 
marks  of  the  flood  were  not  less  than 
fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
In  this  place  the  flood  must  have  been 
fifty  feet  deep  and  at  le.ast  a  hundred 
wide.  People  w’ho  saw  and  heard  the 
waters  about  two  miles  below,  where 
the  bed  of  the  Giffre  is  still  contracted, 
and  before  it  had  met  with  anything 
like  a  plain  to  overspread,  say  that  when 
standing  five  hundred  feet  above  it  they 
felt  the  ground  tremble  beneath  their 
feet  as  if  they  had  been  close  to  a  rail¬ 
way  train  at  its  full  speed. 

Before  reaching  the  point  of  junction 
with  the  Bas  Giffre,  which  is  a  few 
minutes’  walk  below  the  village  of  Sixt, 
the  river  passes  by  a  small  but  very  fer¬ 
tile  plain  or  delta  of  alluvial  soil ;  and  a 
village  named  Fee  is  planted  close  to 
the  water  side.  There  is  a  blacksmith’s 
forge,  worked  by  the  stream,  and  several 
houses  are  also  close  along  its  banks. 
The  rush  of  the  water  upon  these  devo¬ 
ted  buildings  is  described  as  having  been 
awful  in  the  extreme.  The  blacksmith, 
Michetti,  a  provident  and  industrious 
man,  who  has  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  calamity,  described  to  the  writer  how 
there  was  a  cry  that  the  water  was  com¬ 
ing — how  he  rushed  to  the  door,  which 
happened  to  face  up  stream,  and  saw  a 
black  wall  of  mud  higher  than  himself 
sweeping  down  upon  him  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  an  avalanche,  and  how  he  was 
splashed  by  the  spray  of  the  advancing 
torrent  as  he  hurried  up  the  bank  above 
him.  Two  seconds  later,  escape  would 
86 
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have  been  impossible,  and  he  mast  have 
perished  with  all  that  belonged  to  him. 
In  another  moment  the  wheels  and  ham¬ 
mers  were  smashed  to  pieces,  or  far  on 
their  way  toward  Sambens,  and  an  hour 
after  his  workshop  was  one  mass  of  mad, 
which.had  to  be  duMont  as  the  ashes  are 
dug  ont  of  Pompeii.  The  neighboring 
houses,  of  course,  fared  no  better,  and 
their  inmates  were  happy  to  have  saved 
their  lives. 

Sweeping  past  the  hamlet  of  F6e,  the 
torrent  spread  itself  over  the  low-lying 
fields,  and  soon  covered  a  great  extent 
of  land  ;  but  it  appeared  not  yet  to  have 
spent  the  velocity  of  its  current  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  deposit  the  vast  stores  of  mud 
and  grit  with  which  it  was  charged.  It 
ploughed  a  deep  channel  through  the 
soft  soil  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  even 
this  was  fairly  silted  up  only  at  its  lower 
extremity.  The  full  measure  of  its  de¬ 
structive  power  was  reserved  for  two 
smaller  plains  just  below  the  junction 
with  the  Bas  Giffre,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  most  remarkable  gorge 
called  IjCS  Tines,  where  the  Giffre  flows 
through  a  narrow  ravine  cut  in  the  course 
of  ages  through  the  solid  rock — varying 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  width  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  depth — a 
dark,  sunless  chasm,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  stream  glides  on  out  of  sight, 
and  in  ordinary  times  ont  of  hearing. 
This  gorge  of  Lea  Tines  saved  the  peo¬ 
ple*  of  the  rich  plains  below  from  infinite 
mischief,  for  it  is  so  narrow  that  it 
speedily  arrested  the  great  trunks  of 
trees  and  blocks  of  wo^  which  the  tor¬ 
rent  brought  down.  Ten  days  after  the 
storm  a  heap  of  logs  and  timber  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high  was  still  collected  against 
the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  It  dammed 
,  back  the  water,  ponded  it  on  to  the  little 
plain  above,  ana  let  it  out  to  the  plains 
below  far  more  gradually  than  it  other¬ 
wise  would  have  come.  But  a  little  flat 
just  below  Les  Tines,  stretching  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  in  this  fertile  valley,  was 
nevertheless  buried,  like  its  neighbor 
above,  three  or  four  feet  in  grit  and  sand 
and  debris.  Houses  that  stood  near  the 
water  side  were  half  filled  with  mud, 
and  humble  homes  made  desolate  for 
many  a  day  to  come. 

All  this  ruin  was  the  work  of  half  an 
hour.  The  violence  of  the  storm  had 
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spent  itself  in  that  time,  and  what  rain 
fell  afterwards  would  not  have  been 
exceptional  among  the  Alps.  In  that 
short  time  every  bridge  large  and  small 
between  the  Col  de  L6chaud  and  the 
gorge  of  Les  Tines  was  swept  away,  and 
an  amount  of  damage  done,  not  great 
according  to  English  notions,  but  disas¬ 
trous  in  the  extreme  to  the  poor  peasants 
who  suffered  from  it.  Skilled  persons, 
directed  by  the  Government  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  mischief  done,  assessed  it  at 
little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand 
francs.  That  it  was  not  far  greater  was 
owing  partly  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  course  of  the  Giffre,  which  flows  for 
a  great  distance  between  high  and  steep 
banks  where  it  cannot  do  any  great 
harm,  and  partly  to  the  remarkably  cir¬ 
cumscribed  area  of  the  storm.  It  was 
confined  in  its  violence  almost  to  the 
Buet  itself.  The  Bas  Giffre  was  scarcely 
swollen — a  little  plank  bridge  not  four 
feet  above  the  water,  and  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  its  junction  with  the 
Hant  Giffre,  was  not  disturbed.  The 
region  of  the  Col  d’Anteme  felt  only  the 
outskirts  of  the  storm.  The  “Graignier 
de  la  Commune  de  Sixt,”  a  mountain 
which  furnishes  some  of  its  water-cour¬ 
ses  with  a  provision  of  huge  stones 
and  boulders  so  extensive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  that  they  are  always  called  “des 
plus  mdchants,”  was  hardly  touched  by 
the  tempest ;  and  so  the  stream,  swollen 
as  it  was,  lacked  the  ruinous  power 
g^ven  to  such  torrents  hy  the  presence  in 
their  waters  of  the  boulders  with  which 
they  are  often  charged.  The  neighbor¬ 
ing  valleys  on  the  other  side  of  the  Buet 
and  the  Col  d’Anteme  were  visited  by 
no  unusual  downfall. 

Most  readers  probably  know  the  kind 
of  exaggeration  that  a  Swiss  or  Savoy- 
yard  peasant  indulges  in  when  any  mis¬ 
fortune  that  affects  himself  or  Kis  neigh¬ 
bors  is  in  question.  The  good  people 
of  Sixt  are  certainly  no  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  in  this  respect.  Among 
the  happy  results  of  French  rule,  an  in¬ 
creased  sense  of  self-reliance  is  certainly 
not  to  be  counted.  The  wildest  rumors 
were  afloat  as  to  the  extent  of  the  disas¬ 
ter.  “  Tout  est  perdu  !”  resounded  on 
ail  sides,  and  Samdens  was  filled  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  with  a  clamorous 
crowd,  besieging  the  authorities  and 
people  of  influence  to  procure  for  them 
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the  aRsistance  of  Government.  Among 
the  first  rumors  that  were  extensively 
circulated  was  that  of  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Eagle’s  Nest.  Gurlie, 
mentioned  above  as  the  major-domo  of 
the  establishment,  was  at  Sixt  when  the 
alarming  intelligence  was  brought  in, 
by  witnesses  whose  testimony  would 
have  placed  the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  bad 
not  cross-examination  elicited  that  they 
had  neither  been  near  the  spot  them¬ 
selves,  nor  seen  any  one  who  had  been. 
Gurlie  sent  at  once  to  Vallon,  a  village 
an  hour’s  walk  down  the  valley,  for  his 
son  Louis  to  accompany  him  on  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
the  case.  While  he  was  waiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Louis,  fresh  witnesses  came  in, 
who  reduced  the  disaster  to  the  annihi¬ 
lation  of  some  of  the  “  dependances.” 
By  and  by  Louis  arrived,  having  exer¬ 
cised  his  powers  of  observation  by  the 
wav,  and  narrowly  inspected  the  debris 
and  broken  timber  cast  by  the  flood 
at  the  entrance  of  Les  Tines.  Louis’s 
observations  still  further  modified  the 
gloomy  anticipations  of  his  father.  ‘‘  11 
n’y  a  pas  taut  de  mal,”  he  laconically 
observed.  “  I  have  seen  no  timber  such 
as  would  have  come  from  the  Eagle’s 
Nest ;  some  of  the  palisading  is  ^oue — 
that  is  all.”  And  Louis’s  predictions 
were  fully  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  Government  help  so  anxiously 
clamored  for  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
subsidy  of  fifteen  hundred  francs, 
which,  by  all  accounts,  was  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  prq  rata^  giving  to  each  of 
the  sufferers  an  absolutely  useless  divi¬ 
dend  of  about  threepence-halfpenny  in 
the  pound.  Of  course,  some  of  those 
M'hose  land  was  injured  were  perfectly 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  were 
not  proper  objects  for  any  kind  of  assist¬ 
ance  ;  while  to  others,  who  wore  ut¬ 
terly  ruined,  the  pittance  that  came  to 
them  in  the  general  scramble  was  so 
small  as  to  be  utterly  valueless.  But 
the  sacred  principle  of  equality  was  pre¬ 
served.  many  pounds  of  loss,  so 
many  sous  of  subvention.  What  could 
be  fairer  or  more  admirable  ?  An  anec¬ 
dote  which  came  under  the  writer’s 
notice  is  too  characteristic  of  the  people 
to  be  omitted.  Some  few  families,  spe¬ 
cially  recommended  by  the  cure  and 
the  maire  as  being  reduced  by  the  inun¬ 
dation  to  the  greatest  straits,  were  saved 


from  utter  destitution  during  the  coming 
winter  by  the  bounty  of  a  passing  trav¬ 
eller.  One  of  them,  an  old  wretch  of 
the  name  of  Michaud,  was  not  forth¬ 
coming  for  some  minutes  when  sought 
by  the  stranger.  He  bad  spent  the  time 
in  hastily  collecting  together  all  the 
neighbors  he  could  find  at  so  short  a 
notice,  and  on  receiving  the  somewhat 
liberal  benefaction  bestowed  upon  him, 
scarcely  thanked  the  donor;  but  intro¬ 
ducing  to  him  all  the  bystanders,  asked 
if  he  would  not  do  the  same  for  each  of 
them.  The  heads  of  two  other  families 
similarly  rescued  from  the  prospect  of 
starvation,  immediately  gave  out  to  all 
their  neighbors  that  they  had  received 
just  one  third  of  the  sum  which  had 
really  been  given  to  them.  They  were 
afraid  the  traveller’s  charity  might  be 
taken  into  account  against  them  when 
the  dividend  of  threepence-halfpenny  in 
the  pound  came  to  be  distribute ! 


^  Macmillan’s  Hagailne. 

ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN 
ENGLAND  DURING  THE  FOUR¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY. 

BT  PROrUSOR  J.  K.  THOROLD  ROOXRS. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  subjects 
may  be  combined  into  widely  different 
sets  of  economical  facts.  Wealth  may 
be  greatly  divided — in  other  words,  the 
general  condition  of  a  community  may 
be  prosperous — and  yet  the  area  over 
which  wealth  is  possessed  may  be 
bounded  by  districts  which  are  scantily 
occupied,  and  therefore  scantily  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
country  may  bo  fully  occupied,  but 
wealth  may  be  accumulated  in  few 
hands,  the  mass  of  the  community  may 
bo  poor  and  wretched,  and,  unless  the 
real  condition  of  the  people  bo  esti¬ 
mated,  the  semblance  of  prosperity  may 
be  a  mere  delusion.  Again,  the  whole 
capacities  of  any  country  may  bo  fully 
understood,  and  its  Avholo  area  eco¬ 
nomically  worked,  and  wealth  may  be 
generally  distributed;  or,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  possible  to  find  instances 
where  the  country  is  scantily  or  insufii- 
ciently  worked,  where  such  wealth  as 
is  possessed  is  held  by  few  persons,  and 
where,  by  the  conjoint  causes  of  great 
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riches  enjoyed  by  some  and  great  pov¬ 
erty  endured  by  others,  the  economical 
progress  of  the  nation  is  grievously  crip¬ 
pled.  The  first  of  these  social  condi¬ 
tions  may  be  represented  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies ; 
the  second  by  Ireland  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  peninsula ;  the  third 
by  the  New-England  States  and  West¬ 
ern  Lombardy ;  the  fourth  by  Russia 
and  Central  Germany.  Our  own  coun¬ 
try  presents  a  singular  anomaly.  All 
its  laws  favor  accumulation,  and  protect 
the  accumulations  when  made.  Were 
it  not  for  the  extraordinary  circumstan¬ 
ces  which  develop  and  continue  new  in¬ 
dustries,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
policy  of  our  law  w’ould  be  absolutely 
destructive  to  economical  progress.  In 
this  country  we  have  at  once  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  gigantic  wealth  possessed 
by  a  few  individuals,  the  perpetual  crea¬ 
tion  of  fortunes  from  successful  mercan¬ 
tile  pursuits,  and  a  peasantry  more  sor¬ 
did  and  hopeless  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world — a 
peasantry  which  holds  the  plough*  and 
hardly  holds  an  inch  of  the  soil. 

Historians,  following  the  statements 
to  be  found  in  the  earliest  law  books, 
have  concluded  of  the  fourteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  that  England  contained  a  few  great 
and  w'ealthy  lords,  temporal  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  an  Intermediate  but  probably  scanty 
body  of  freeholders,  and  a  mass  of  serfs, 
possessing,  in  respect  of  their  feudal  su¬ 
periors,  neither  property  nor  rights. 
The  towns,  it  is  admitted,  were  occu- 
ied  by  freemen,  and  engaged,  under 
y-lawB  and  municipal  regulations,  in 
the  production  or  sale  of  various  com¬ 
modities  of  home  and  foreign  make. 
The  most  cherished  and  valued  privi¬ 
leges  of  these  towns  were,  government 
by  local  magistrates,  generally  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  absolute  freedom 
from  feudal  dependence  on  any  superior 
beside  the. king.  The  upland  or  outland¬ 
ish  folk,  therefore,  were  almost  univer¬ 
sally  in  a  state  of  bondage  ;  the  towns¬ 
people  were  free,  and  capable  of  confer¬ 
ring  freedom  on  all  whom  th^v  chose  to 
welcome  and  protect  within  their  walls. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  the  process  by 
which  the  serfs  continued  to  emancipate 
themselves  is  imperceptible,  and  that 
the  change  from  absolute  dependence 
and  complete  deprivation  of  civil  and 


personal  rights  to  the  secure  position  of 
the  copyholder  was  certain,  but  very 
gradual,  because' wholly  insensible.  And 
it  is  concluded  that  the  grievances  of 
their  condition  provoked  the  serfs  to 
their  outbreak  in  1381,  and  that  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  Tyler  and  his  associates 
was  identical  in  character  with  the  up¬ 
rising  of  the  French  Jacquerie  in  1358. 
Many,  however,  of  their  views  are  un¬ 
warranted  by  facts. 

Owing  to  the  low  rate  of  production 
from  the  soil — rarely  exceeding,  on  an 
average,  four  times  the  seed  sown — pop¬ 
ulation  was  necessarily  scanty ;  and  most 
persons  were,  for  certain  times  of  the 
vear,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
l)u  ring  the  harvest  months,  the  towns¬ 
folk  poured  out  into  the  country  to  aid 
in  gathering  the  crops.  When,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  rise  in  wages  consequent  on 
the  losses  inflicted  by  the  great  plague  of 
1848,  the  Legislature  strove  to  fix  the 
price  of  labor  by  enactments,  levying 
considerable  fines  on  those  who  gave  or 
received  more  than  specified  rates,  and 
with  much  greater  eflect  enacted  a  most 
rigorous  law  of  settlement — permission 
was  given  that  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
northern  counties  should  travel  as  they 
had  hitherto  been  wont  in  quest  of 
harvest  work.  It  is  said  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  long  vacation  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  and  law  courts,  extending  from  the 
beginningof  July  to  the  morrow  of  St. 
Dennis’s  Day,  that  is,  October  10th,  was 
expressly  intended  to  cover  the  time  in 
which  harvest  operations  might  be  com- 

}>leted,  and  so  to  liberate  all  persons 
rom  other  avocations  in  order  for  the 
performance  of  this  necessary  labor. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  imagine  that 
the  size  of  a  medieval  town,  as  measuroil 
by  the  surface  contained  within  its  walls, 
is  any  sure  indication  of  the  population 
which  it  comprised.  It  is  true  that  our 
forefathers  had  no  very  exalted  notions 
of  what  we  should  call  domestic  com¬ 
fort,  and  that  the  huddling  together  of 
many  persons  in  the  same  rooms,  which 
is  now  recognized  as  the  great  hindrance 
to  sanitary  improvement,  was  general 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Wykeham,  whose 
college  was  in  all  its  particulars  a  more 
magnificent  and  commodious  structure 
than  any  academical  building  which 
preceded  it,  put  his  warden,  seventy 
fellows  and  scholars,  ten  chaplains  and 
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the  various  servants  maintained  by  the 
college  into  what  now  forms  the  first 
quadrangle,  with,  however,  one  story 
less  than  the  present  building  contains. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  gardens  were  at¬ 
tached  to  most  town  houses,  even  in  the 
city  of  London,  where  space  was  less  plen¬ 
tiful.  New  College  has  possessed  from 
its  foundation  certain  tenements  in  Aid- 
gate  ;  and  I  have  often  seen  in  accounts 
of  this  college  note  taken  of  the  purchase 
of  old  casks  to  form  palings  for  the  gar¬ 
dens  annexed  to  these  houses.  So  the 
site  of  New  College  itself  was  a  void 
space  within  the  walls,  which  the  found¬ 
er  purchased  of  the  city. 

A  small  number  of  wealthy  persons, 
the  great  barons,  prelates,  and  abbots, 
formed  the  highest  classes  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  These  i)ersonages  pos¬ 
sessed  large  revenues,  derived  in  some 
degree  from  the  profits  of  land  farmed 
by  their  bailiffs,  but  much  more  from 
the  fines,  quit-rents,  and  compositions 
levied  on  their  tenants,  from  tolls  of 
fairs,  markets,  and  ferries,  and  from 
numerous  other  small  sources  of  income, 
issuing  for  the  most  part  from  manorial 
rights.  These  resources  of  the  feudal 
baron — seldom,  except  he  were  a  Church¬ 
man,  adequate  to  his  necessities — were 
expended  in  some  few  foreign  luxuries, 
in  ostentatious  attendance,  in  military 
display,  and  occasionally  in  public  char- 

Trivial  as  the  items  seem  which  made 
up  the  income  of  the  lord,  they  formed 
a  considerable  sum  when  the  recipient 
w’as  the  owner  of  many  manors  ;  and,  as 
the  value  of  money  varied  in  no  percep¬ 
tible  degree  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  these  Med  payments 
were  the  most  important  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  possessed  by  the  feudal  baron. 
Mr.  Ilallam,  indeed,  has  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  hanits  of  the  English 
nobility,  would  have  disdained  such 
itiful  sources  of  income  as  the  contri- 
utions  of  their  inferior  tenants ;  and 
he  infers  that  the  gradual  emancipation 
of  the  villains  w’as  due  to  the  scorn 
which  the  lords  would  have  felt  at  ap¬ 
propriating  the  poor  accumulations  of 
the  lower  classes.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Ilallam  has  exaggerated  the 
generosity  of  the  chivalrio  spirit,  and 
that  his  standard  is  wholly  ideal.  At 


any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  in  any  of 
the  accounts  which  1  have  investigated 
— and  they  are  derived  from  the  estates 
of  many  great  barons  of  the  fourteenth 
century — the  smallest  negligence  in  ex¬ 
acting  the  most  trivial  sums  which 
might  be  due  from  their  dependents. 

A  manor  in  the  fourteenth  century 
was  generally  divided  into  three  por¬ 
tions.  The  lord  held  one,  with  the  capi¬ 
tal  mansion  of  the  estate ;  the  second 
was  divided  out  among  the  tenants,  free 
and  serf ;  and  the  third  was  the  common 
pasture-ground  of  the  inhabitants.  Such 
an  arrangement,  in  the  total  absence  of 
roots  and  artificial  grasses,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  cattle  kept  on  the  manor.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  follow  that  the  pasture  was 
.always  a  separate  portion  ol  the -estate. 
It  w.as  frequently  the  case  that  strips 
of  arable  were  intermixed  with  pasture, 
that  the  ridges  were  sown,  and  a  broad 
space  between  left  for  grass,  and  that 
the  whole  field  was  possessed  in  differ¬ 
ent  shares  by  many  occupiers. 

The  lord,  as  I  have  observed,  culti¬ 
vated  his  estate  by  a  bailiff,  who  gave 
in  an  annual  account  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses.  He  collected  for  the  most  part 
the  quit-rents  and  fines,  the  customary 
payments  for  the  villains,  and  the  dues 
of  the  manor  court.  In  the  roll  of  the 
court,  all  residents  were  registered  be¬ 
fore  they  reached  adolescence,  and  were 
called  on  to  serve  in  the  various  offices 
of  the  manor — as  jurymen  for  instance, 
and  ale-tasters.  In  accordance  with  the 
view  of  frank  -  pledge,  the  free  tenant 
was  perpetually  open  to  supervision  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  guests 
and  dependents ;  he  was  liable  to  fine  for 
breaches  of  police  regulations,  and  was 
constantly  bound  to  be  answerable  for 
the  due  discharge  of« amercements  levied 
on  any  unruly  or  slanderous  members 
of  his  household.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  up  to  very  late  times  at  least, 
any  local  regulations  have  -been — the 
differences  of  information  on  sanitary 
and  similar  questions  consi(|ered  and  ac¬ 
counted  for — more  energetic  and  effect¬ 
ive  than  were  those  in  the  ancient  manor 
court.  It  is  certain  that  the  precautions 
taken  to  prevent  fraudulent  adultera¬ 
tion  and  dishonest  weights,  and  to  secure 
general  order,  were  exceedingly  practi¬ 
cal  under  this  obsolete  machinery. 
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I  have  before  me  the  rentals  of  two  ry  was  not  more  productive  than  the 
parishes  in  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks,  larger.  Of  these,  perhaps,  two  quarters 
Cuxham  and  Ibstone — the  area  of  the  represent  the  permanent  liabilities  of  his 
former  being  at  the  present  time  four  tenure,  his  quit-rent,  and  his  payments  to 
hundred  ana  eighty -seven,  of  the  latter,  the  manor  court.  The  labor  needful  for 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve,  cultivating  his  small  estate  was  that  of 
statute  acres.  But  the  parochial  and  his  own  household  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
manorial  limits  are  not  identical,  the  that,  as  is  always  the  case  of  the  peasant 
latter  being  wider  than  the  former.  The  proprietor,  his  toil  and  care  were  unre¬ 
date  of  the  rolls  is  1299,  but  they  have  mitting.  lie  contributed  to  the  wages 
been  corrected  in  the  margin  fora  century  of  the  knights  of  the  shire ;  and  he  must 
and  a  half  later.  have  watched  with  much  eagerness  those 

At  Cuxham  there  are  four  free  tenants:  perpetual  remonstrances  against  arbitra- 
two  hold  a  fourth  of  a  knight’s  fee,  both  ry  taxation  and  purveyance  which  form- 
sitnate  in  Chalgrove,  and  worth,  accord-  ed  the  burden  or  most  of  the  complaints 
ing  to  the  valuation  of  a  knight’s  fee,  of  Parliament  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
five  pounds  a  year.  One  holds  three  He  won  with  his  bow  and  axe  the  gre.at 
and  three  (]^uarter  acres  with  a  house  in  battles  over  the  French  chivalry,  and 
frank  -  marriage,  and  nine  acres  with  spread  the  reputation  of  English  steadi- 
another  house.  The  rector  of  the  parish  ness  and  courage  through  the  length 
holds  a  small  piece.  The  prior  oi  Holy  and  breadth  of  Europe.  And  when,  in 
Trinity,  in  Wallingford,  has  a  mill,  a  the  course  of  time,  events  put  the  means 
house,  and  six  acres  in  free  alms ;  and  of  extending  his  holding  into  his  h.ands, 
another  person  holds  a  cottage  on  condi-  and,  in  addition  to  his  patrimony,  he 
tion  of  keeping  two  lights  in  the  church,  rented,  and  ultimately  bought  up,  much 
Another  mill  is  held  by  a  tenant  at  will,  of  the  iand  which  had  formed  the  estate 
Besides  the  freeholders,  there  are  thirteen  of  the  wealthier  franklins  and  barons,  he 
villains  or  nativi,  each  of  whom  holds  at  became  the  rich  yeoman  of  the  fifteenth 
least  a  house  with  half  a  virgate  of  land,  century,  whose  prosperity  is  lauded  so 
and  some  more.  A  virgate  is  variously  highly  by  Fortescue  and  Fuller, 
computed  from  twenty -five  to  forty  Again,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to 
acres.  The  sendees  payable  annually  conceive  that  the  condition  of  the  serf 
for  this  portion  of  the  land  amount,  on  was  one  of  hopeless  bondage — of  com- 
the  larger  estimate,  to  something  less  plete  annexation  to  the  limits  of  a  manor 
than  sixpence  an  acre,  when  reckoned  — to  which,  if  he  quitted  it,  he  could  be 
in  money  value.  Besides  these  villains,  recalled  by  force ;  on  which,  while  he 
there  are  eight  ooterells  or  cottagers,  resided,  he  had  neither  property  nor 
four  of  whom  are  women,  and  probably  civil  rights.  I  do  not  pretend  to  sa^ 
widows.  that  servitude,  in  the  sense  given  to  it 

At  Ibstone  there  are  eight  freeholders  in  the  law  bemks,  did  not  exist  under 
holding  h.alf  a  virgate  and  more,  and  some  of  the  Plantagenet  or  Angevine 
twelve  others  homing  smaller  parcels,  kings;  but  in  the  time  for  which  we 
There  are  also  four  villains,  each  tenant  have  contemporaneous  testimony  it  is 
of  more  than  half  a  virgate,  and  four  cot-  virtually  extinct,  and  the  tenancy  in 
erells.  villenage  is  characterized  by  the  inci- 

I  have  adverted  to  the  facts  contained  dents  of  labor  rents,  and  the  •  contin- 
in  these  records,  at  the  risk  of  being  gency  of  certain  special  disabilities.  The 
tedious,  because,  being  illustrative  of  villain  of  the  fourteenth  century  was 
the  custom  which  generally  ruled  in  liable  to  fixed  service  only — such  service 
thousands  of  other  manors,  they  indicate  being  invariably  compensated  by  the 
that  the  land  was,  on  the  whole,  largely  possession  of  land  ;  ana  the  service  was 
subdivided.  The  owner  of  twenty  acres  as  universally  coinmutable  for  a  low 
of  land  in  these  parishes  (where  the  soil  money  payment.  It  was  natural,  in- 
was  better  than  the  average),  might,  in  deed,  that  the  lord,  when  the  service 
addition  to  his  right  of  common  pasture,  was  fixed,  should  accede  to  such  a  pay- 
reckon  on  reaping,  in  ordinary  years,  ment  in  lieu  of  actual  service.  Labor 
about  twenty  quarters  of  different  kinds  payments  are  never  very  heartily  ren- 
of  grain,  if,  indeed,  the  smaller  husband-  dered,  and  money  was  always  acceptable 
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in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  more  so,  because 
so  much  signiticauce  was  given  to  treas¬ 
ure.  ■ 

I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  calculate 
the  average  money  v^ue  of  the  labor 
rents  levied  on  the  Cuxhain  and  Ibstone 
tenants.  Taking  the  half  virgate  at 
twenty  acres,  tlie  quantity  to  which  I 
incline,  the  highest  value  which  can  be 
annexed  to  the  service  of  the  villain 
amounts  to  a  little  more  than  sixpence 
an  acre,  in  money  of  the  time,  on  his 
land.  Now,  though  this  is  a  high  rent, 
even  for  land  the  rate  of  production  on 
wlilch  was  so  considerable,  relatively 
speaking,  as  at  Cuxham,  yet  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  state  far  removed  from  the  con¬ 
dition  of  bondage  which  the  law  books 
state,  and  Mr.  Ilallam  accepts.  Further¬ 
more,  the  villain  was  secure  in  his  hold¬ 
ing,  and  transmits  his  lands  by  descent, 
and  even  devises  it  by  will.  If,  indeed, 
he  commits  a  feudal  offence  against  his 
lord,  he  is  liable  to  ejectment ;  but 
never,  I  am  sure,  by  any  other  process 
than  the  presentment  of  the  homage — 
that  is,  the  freeholders  who  might  sit  in 
judgment  on  all  offences.  We  know, 
too,  that  from  the  earliest  times  he  was 


partly  because  it  did  credit  to  his  family 
— just  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish  farm¬ 
er  does,  as  the  Scotch  farmer  did,  per¬ 
haps  dues  still,  and  as  was  done  by  the 
Bishops  Fox  and  Latimer.  Such  persons 
formed  the  numbers,  probably  greatly 
exaggerated,  who  frequented  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  in  the  time  immediately 
before  the  great  plague  of  1348.  The 
Church,  which  in  tne  Middle  Ages  form¬ 
ed  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed,  and  was 
the  surest  method  for  the  Social  exalta¬ 
tion  of  piety,  activity,  and  learning,  pre¬ 
sented  peculiar  attractions  to  the  peas¬ 
antry,  as  it  does,  even  without  these 
accidental  advantages,  when  it  gives  in¬ 
fluence  and  comparative  rank. 

The  influx  of  villains  into  the  Church 
is  the  object  of  one  of  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  though  even  here  the  lord 
might  permit  the  ordination.  And  this 
was  the  practice.  The  villain  was  lined 
for  sending  his  son  to  school,  and  for  the 
grant  of  a  license  for  orders.  The  sum 
paid  was  never  large,  and  denotes  prob¬ 
ably  little  more  than  a  recognition  of 
the  lord’s  authority.  After  the  revolt 
of  Tyler,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  w’ho 
seemed  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion 


{)rotectcd  from  injury  on  the  part  of  his 
ord,  and  that  tlie  female  villain  hacl  her 
remedy  against  insult,  even  when  it  was 
merely  threatened. 

The  villain  labored  under  a  few  social 
disadvantages.  Ills  daughter  could  not 
be  given  in  marriage  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  flue  to  the  lord ;  and  in  some 
cases,  it  appears,  the  male  villain  was 
equally  restricted.  But  this  did  not 
differ,  except  in  degree,  from  the'posi- 
tion  of  the  ward  in  chivalry ;  whose  lib¬ 
erty,  in  what  seems  to  us  so  eminently 
personal  a  matter  as  marriage,  was  equal- 
Iv  restricted.  So,  again,  the  villain  was 
debarred  from  alienating  his  land  except 
on  payment  of  a  fine.  One  of  the  Cux¬ 
ham  tenants  alienates  his  half  virgate 
and  house,  and  the  incoming  occupier 
pays  two  marks  for  the  privilege  of  pos¬ 
session.  Such  a  payment  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  that  tlie  villain  w'as  destitute  of 
property  as  against  his  lord. 

Another  disability  was  the  prohibition 
laid  on  villains  against  educating  their 
sons,  or  getting  them  ordained.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  small  farmer  strove  to 
get  one  of  his  sons  into  the  Church  — 
partly  because  it  secured  a  provision, 


apart  from  the  burgesses,  petitioned  the 
king  that  the  sous  of  villains  should  be 
henceforth  disabled  from  taking  orders. 
But  llicbard,  or  rather  his  councillors, 
negatived  the  petition. 

The  villain,  as  I  have  said,  always  held 
land,  though  he  was  bound  to  the  soil, 
and  could  not  depart  without  license. 
But  he  is  always  able  to  procure  the  li¬ 
cense  by  a  small  annual  payment,  called 
chivage,  or  by  a  round  sum,  seldom  of 
more  than  a  trifling  amount.  These 
more  enterprising  villains  migrated  to 
the  borough  towns.  It  is  said  that  the 
city  of  London  w'ould  never  admit  a 
villain  among  its  citizens ;  and  Palgrave 
quotes  a  custom  to  that  effect  from  the 
“  Liber  Albus.”  It  is  certain  that  the 
rule  wi^  very  indifferently  kept,  for  w’e 
know  of  aldermen  who  had  no  better 
origin.  Nor  was  low  birth  fatal  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  other  secular  pursuits.  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  who  had  been  appointed  eaptain  of 
Norwich,  the  richest  city  after  London, 
at  the  time  of  the  insurrection  of  Tyler, 
was  a  villain  born.  We  read  that  the 
insurgents  parleyed  with  him,  and  asked 
him  to  become  their  leader,  alleging  that, 
as  his  origin  was  as  low  as  theirs,  he 
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should  be  naturally  of  their  party.  The 
reasoning,  it  is  true,  failed  of  its  object, 
and  Sale  perished  in  his  duty.  Indeed, 
in  an  age  of  partisans,  free  companions, 
condottieri,  it  was  not  likely  that  curious 
inauiry  w'ould  be  made  into  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  vigorous,  capable,  and  active 
soldiers. 

We  know  but  little  of.  the  condition 
of  the  townspeople.  But  an  assessment 
levied  in  the  year  1301  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Colchester,  an  important  town  at  the 
time,  gives  us  a  little  insight  into  the 
occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  assessed  is  391,  including 
the  inhabitants  of  four  hamlets  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  reckoning  is 
probably  exhaustive  ;  and,  taking  five 
persons  to  a  family,  the  population  of 
'this  town  and  its  neighboring  villages 
was  probably  about  2000.  The  total 
assessment  of  the  chattels  possessed  by 
the  inhabitants  is  £518  Is.  4|d.,  and  the 
fifleenth,  £34  12s.  7d.  ;  that  is,  £1  6s. 
6d.  of  property,  and  Is.  9jd.  of  tax.* 

Colchester  evidently  possessed  two 
local  manufactures  of  some  importance — 
tanning,  namely,  and  shoemaking.  The 
rest  of  the  traders,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
specified,  are  just  what  one  might  expect 
to  furnish  the  occupations  of  a  small 
town.  Eighty -nine  heads  of  families 
have  no  distinct  occupation,  and  were 
probably  the  employes  of  the  various 
traders  and  manufacturers,  and  lived  on 
wages.  I  may  observe,  in  anticipation, 
that  the  eastern  towns  were  far  more 
prosperous  than  the  w’estem  —  none  of 
which,  except  Bristol,  were  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  importance.  Colchester  had  at 
this  time  a  considerable  foreign  trade 
with  France  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  inferences,  then,  which  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  social  state  of  England 
during  the  fourteenth  century  enables  us 
to  gather,  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
among  the  inhabitants,  are  as  follows : 
There  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  small  body 
of  wealthy  barons  and  prelates.  Below 
these  is  a  class  of  landed-  proprietors, 
who  held  one  or  more  manors,  whose 
land  amounted  in  the  aggregate,  per¬ 
haps,  to  one  third  of  the  various  estates 
known  by  this  name  —  one  third  being 

*  Multiplied  by  12,  the  averi^  value  of  each 
householder’s  ratable  property  was  £16  ISs.,  his 
tax  £1  la  6d.  See  Rot.  ParL  ii.,  201. 


occupied  by  the  king  and  peers,  the 
other  third  by  ecclesiastical  corporations. 
Then  come  the  freeholders  and  burgesses 
— the  tenancy  of  the  former  being  such 
as  to  supply  its  possessors  with  an  income 
from  agricultural  pursuits  of  about  five 

[)ound8  a  year  in  money  of  the  time  ;  the 
atter  carrying  on  trade  and  manufacture 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  assisting  in  the  harvest  work  of  the 
countiy.  Next  are  the  tenants  in  villen- 
age,  the  average  area  of  whose  estate 
was,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  that  of  the  free¬ 
holders,  but  whose  holdings  were  liable 
to  larger  fines,  and  burdened  with  greater 
services.  And,  lastly,  there  were  a  few 
cottagers — the  class  who  performed  the 
hired  service  of  the  parisn,  as  plough¬ 
men,  carters,  cowherds,  shepherds,  and 
the  like,  w’hose  money  wages  varied  from 
six  -  and  -  eightpence  a  year  to  two  shil¬ 
lings,  and  who  received  an  allowance  of 
wheat,  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  every 
eight  or  ten  weeks,  along  with  certain 
occasional  gifts  at  harvest -time  and 
Christmas,  and  the  same  common  right 
of  pasture  with  the  other  tenants  of  the 
manor.  This  income,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  is  that  of  the  head  pf  the  family. 
The  women  and  children  also  worked  at 
day-wages  and  frequently  earned  consid¬ 
erable  sums  on  special  occasions.  After 
the  great  plague,  it  is  rare  to  see  any 
entry  of  women’s  work — a  sure  sign  that 
the  condition  of  the  laborer  had  inateri- 
allv  improved. 

it  is  always  difficult  to  compare  states 
of  society  at  widely  distant  periods, 
with  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  any  particu- 
l.ar  class  at  these  different  epochs.  This 
arises  from  the  shifting  nature  of  any 
standard  of  comfort.  “These  English 
peasants,”  said  the  envoys  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain,  “  live  like  hogs,  but 
they  faro  as  well  as  the  king.  The 
peasantry  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Eng¬ 
land  dwelt  in  small  huts,  built  of  wattles 
and  mud,  which  generally  contained  but 
one  room,  and  were  nnpaved,  unglazed, 
and  unclean.  Their  clothing  was  coarse 
and  costly.  Linen,  to  judge  from  the 
washing  bills  of  Merton  College,  was  an 
article  of  occasional  luxury  even  among 
the  better  classes.  Meat  was  cheap,  but 
half  the  year  the  people  lived  on  salted 
mutton  and  beef  as  well  as  on  bacon. 
Vegetables  were  almost  unknown,  and 
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hence  ecnrvy  and  leprosy  were  endemic. 
When  the  great  plague  came,  it  found 
ample  occasion  for  its  ravages,  and  the 
people  perished  by  thousands.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  well-to-do  peasant  proprietors,  cul¬ 
tivating  their  own  land,  and  obtaining, 
except  on  the  rare  occasions  of  absolute 
famine,  abundance  for  their  maintenance. 
An  annual  produce  worth  five  pounds  a 
year  in  money  of  that  time  would  rep¬ 
resent,  in  an  estimate  of  the  first  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  at  least  sixty  pounds  in 
modern  value.  And,  when  the  out¬ 
goings  of  these  estates  are  calculated, 
tlie  annual  produce  suggested  is  by  no 
means  an  excessive  estimate. 

Let  me  attempt  to  reckon  the  actual 
value  of  a  well-paid  farm-servant’s  wages, 
with  those  of  his  family,  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  received, 
in  kind,  say  six  and  a  half  quarters  of 
wheat  the  year.  The  average  value  of 
wheat  during  the  fourteenth  century  was 
5s.  lOjd.  This  p.ayment  amounts,  then, 
to  about  38s.  8d.  Ilis  money  wages 
were,  say  Os.  8d.  IHs  allowances  during 
the  harvest  months  were  not  worth  less 
than  five  shillings.  If  his  wife  worked 
for  120  days  in  the  year  at  a  penny  a 
day,  it  would  add  another  ten  shillings ; 
and  if  his  boy  were  also  engaged  at  a 
halfpenny  (and  these  were  the  customary 
wages  of  women  and  boys),  it  would 
add  live  shillings  more.  If  we  multiply 
this  aggregate,  that  is,  £3  6s.  4d.,  by  12, 
the  wages  of  a  hired  farm-servant,  con¬ 
jointly  with  those  of  two  members  of 
his  family,  would  have  amounted  in 
modem  money  to  £39  48.,  that  is,  to 
nearly  158.  a  week — a  rate  far  higher 
than  the  average  W’ages  of  the  modern 
agricultural  l^orer.  And  we  must 
not  forget  that  this  calculation  does  not 
include  his  commonable  rights,  and  that 
he  held  his  cottage  and  curtilage  at  a 
rent  of  about  38.  a  year — that  is,  again, 
in  modern  money,  at  about  9d.  a  week. 
Nor  does  it  seem  that  the  laborer  ran 
any  risk  of  not  finding  employment. 
Wherever  peasant-proprietorship  is  the 
rule  of  tenancies,  the  wages  of  labor  are 
comparatively  high,  because  hired  la¬ 
borers  are  scarce.  This  is  known  to 
be  the  case  in  France  and  Lombardy. 
In  our  own  country,  the  highest  rate 
prevails  in  Cumberland,  where  the  small 
proprietor,  called  the  statesman,  is  not 


yet  extinct.  And,  though  there  are 
many  conveniences  which  modern  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  have  supplied 
to  the  English  peasant,  it  cannot,  I  fear, 
be  doubted,  that,  estimated  by  the 
money  value  of  his  wages,  his  condition 
is  far  inferior  in  the  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life  to  that  of  his  ancestor 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

There  is,  I  believe,  one  source  from 
which  we  may  calculate  the  local  distri¬ 
bution  of  wealth  in  England  during  the 
fourteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  from 
records’of  subsidies  or  taxes.  When  a 
parliamentary  grant  was  made  in  those 
times,  assessors,  sworn  to  execute  their 
office  favorably,  were  deputed  to  make 
a  valuation  of  all  personal  property  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  parties  liable  to  the  tax — 
for  an  income  tax,  in  our  modern  sense, 
was  unknown.  The  assessors  entered 
all  the  goods  of  each  taxpayer  in  a  sched¬ 
ule,  enumerating  his  household  furni¬ 
ture,  his  plate,  his  money,  his  clothing, 
and  even  his  farm  stock  and  corn. 
Farm  implements  were  not,  it  seems, 
valued. 

Save  in  the  case  of  a  few  articles,  such 
as  com  and  money,  the  assessment  was 
generally  taken  on  a  low  estimate,  so 
that  the  money  values  given  must  not 
be  conceived  to  denote  real  prices.  It 
is  an  incident  by  the  way  in  these  taxa¬ 
tions,  that  the  assessors  took  bribes 
freely  to  undervalue  the  goods  of  the 
contributors,  and  entries  are  frequently 
found  in  farm  accounts  of  gifts  made  to 
taxors  in  order  to  induce  a  favorable 
estimate.  Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
grievances  in  the  assessment  of  subsidies 
w’as  the  opportunity  given  for  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  free  use  taken  of  any  such 
opportunity. 

None  of  those  tax  returns  are  perfect. 
It  is  possible  that  an  exact  and  laborious 
study  of  the  Pipe  rolls — that  is,  the  an¬ 
nual  account  rendered  to  the  exchequer 
for  the  kind’s  use  —  might  ultimately 
supply  the  materials  for  a  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  population  and  public  wealth, 
and  also,  in  a  rough  way,  enable  us  to 
discover  the  alternate  rise  and  decline  of 
prosperity  in  some  towns.  But  the  la¬ 
bor  would  be  prodigious. 

There  does  exist,  however,  one  docu¬ 
ment,  printed  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament, 
which  gives,  with  tw’O  exceptions,  in¬ 
direct  information  as  to  the  total  wealth 
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of  each  English  shire.  The  two  coun¬ 
ties  palatine,  Durham  and  Chester,  are 
omitted  ;  for  each  w’as  under  a  particu¬ 
lar  jurisdiction,  was  not  reckoned  in  any 
general  scheme  of  taxation  or  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  was  therefore  not  represented 
in  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1341,  the  Commons  granted 
a  subsidy  of  thirty  thousand  sacks  of 
wool,  to  be  assessed,  according  to  their 
several  fiscal  cap.acities,  ou  all  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  towns  which  the  Lower  House 
represented.  The  tax,  expressed  in  that 
raw  material — for  which  this  country 
had,  it  seems,  almost  the  monopoly  of 
produce — was  intended  to  be,  and  ac¬ 
tually  was,  paid  in  money ;  the  value  of 
the  sack  of  wool  in  this  year  being,  on 
an  average,  £4  in  coin  of  the  time — that 
is,  about  2fd.  a  pound,  or,  taking  ray 
former  multiplier,  about  28.  7^.  in  mod¬ 
ern  money  ;  a  price  low  in  fact,  but  even 
exceeding  by  comparison  the  great  rise 
in  the  price  of  this  material  which  has 
been  lately  induced  by  the  cotton  dearth. 

The  wool  grown  in  England  at  this 
time  was  coarse  and  full  of  hairs.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  cloth  woven  from  it  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  lining  of  Wykeham’s 
mitre  case,  preserved  in  the  muniment 
room  of  New  College.  The  growth  of 
fine  wools  is  matter  of  climate,  and  Spain 
and  Saxony  w’ere  then  just  as  fit  for  the 
better  sorts  as  they  are  now.  But  the 
king’s  peace  was  kept  as  w’ell  as  pro¬ 
claimed  in  England,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  was,  all  things  considered, 
certain  and  prompt,  whereas  there  were 
little  order  and  justice  in  Germany  or 
France  or  Spain  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
sheep  is  very  defenceless  and  very  eata¬ 
ble.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  of  England  having  a  monopoly  of 
wool  in  the  IMiddle  Ages  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  its  habits  of  comparative 
social  equality.  It  is  said  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  test  of  economical  civilization  is  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  annually  con¬ 
sumed  by  any  community  :  in  the  middle 
Ages  the  gauge  w’as  the  possibility  of 
herding  and  keeping  sheep. 

The  occasion  on  which  this  tax  was 
levied  was  the  commencement  of  the 
long  claim  to  the  F rench  crown,  and  the 
assumption  of  a  title  which  formed  part 
of  the  English  style  for  more  than  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  twice 
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almost  successfully  asserted,  after  Poi¬ 
tiers  and  Agincourt.  The  tide  was  twice 
successfully  turned  back — first,  after  the 
Spanish  expedition ;  next,  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Bedford  with  Jacqueline  of 
Luxembourg,  and  the  defection  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  project  occu¬ 
pied  the  best  years  of  Edward  the  Third’s 
manhood,  and  the  reverses  consequent 
on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Bretigui 
clouded  his  old  age.  The  miserable  in¬ 
heritance  of  a  French  war  saddled  the 
administration  of  Richard,  and  under¬ 
mined  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

The  fruit  of  Edward’s  claim  was  a 
strife  between  two  nations  which  lasted 
nearly  five  hundred  years,  which  es¬ 
tranged  near  neighbors  and  natural 
friends,  and  has  been  the  fruitful  source 
of  misery  to  mankind.  There  is  hardly 
any  considerable  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  which  hostile  armies  have 
not  met  in  order  to  renew  the  great  con¬ 
test  which  began  at  the  time  before  me, 
and  has  been  continued  with  but  few  in¬ 
terruptions  ever  since. 

It  was  almost  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy 
that  the  king,  on  summoning  the  Par¬ 
liament  and  Convocatiop  by  letters, 
dated  August  2lBt,  1338,  announced  to 
the  Archbishop  that  he  was  about  to 
encounter  a  profluvium  expensarum. 
The  inheritance  of  the  worthless  Isa- 
belLa,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Second  ;  a 
century  later  the  intrigues  of  another 
still  more  infamous  Isabella,  the  wife  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  —  w'ere  the  earliest 
sources  of  that  protracted  hostility  which 
will,  though  we  may  believe  it  to  be  now 
quieted  by  fifty  years  of  peace,  have 
crippled  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries 
w'ith  the  burden  of  an  enormous  debt, 
and  will  cripple  them  for  centuries  to 
come. 

Now,  if  we  take  the  table  given  in  the 
original,  and  divide  the  present  area  of 
the  several  counties  in  statute  acres  by 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  assessed 
on  it,  we  shall  find  that  nearly  the  whole 
wealth  of  England  lay  in  the  souUi, 
southeastern,  and  south-midland  coun¬ 
ties  —  the  western,  north  -  midland,  and 
northwestern  counties  being  relatively 
very  poor.  Excluding  Middlesex,  whose 
contribution  with  London  is  much  the 
heaviest  —  that  is,  2^  times  more  than 
any  other  county  —  and  without  Lon¬ 
don,  which,  indeed,  is  separately  assess- 
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ed,  and  is  rated  at  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  Oxford  —  the  order  of 
wealth,  as  estimated  by  acreage,  is  Nor¬ 
folk,  Oxfordshire,  Beds,  Kent,  Berks, 
Rutland,  Hunts,  Cambridge,  Suffolk, 
each  of  which  contributes  a  sack  to  less 
than  1000  acres;  and  the  hrst-named 
1  in  610,  the  second  1  in  Y60.  Wilts, 
Northampton,  Herts,  Gloucester,  includ¬ 
ing  Bristol  (which  is  separately  assess¬ 
ed),  Surrey,  Bucks,  Sussex,  Dorset, 
Warwick,  Lincoln,  contribute  a  sack  to 
less  than  1500  acres.  Leicester  and  the 
East  Riding,  Southampton,  Notts,  Som¬ 
erset,  a  sack  to  less  than  2000.  Derby, 
Worcester,  Stafford,  Northumberland,  to 
less  than  3000.  Westmoreland,  Devon, 
Shropshire,  Cornwall,  Hereford,  to  less 
than  4000.  Lancashire  and  the  North 
Riding,  1  in  more  than  4000.  The 
West  Riding,  to  1  in  more  than  5000 
acres.  Middlesex  contributes  nearly  21 
times  as  much,  area  for  area,  as  the 
West  Riding  —  19J^  times  as  much  as 
Lancashire.  Again,  Norfolk  pays  nearly 
8^  times  as  much  as  the  former,  nearly 
8  times  as  much  as  the  latter.  Oxford¬ 
shire  is  Y  times  as  rich  as  the  one,  and 
nearly  Y  times  as  rich  as  the  other. 

The  great  w’ealth  of  Norfolk,  and  of 
some  other  eastern  counties,  was  due  to 
the  woollen  manufactures,  to  the  trade 
with  the  Continent,  and  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Flemings.  These  men  alter¬ 
nately  caressed  and  persecuted,  invited 
to  settle  and  exiled,  nocked  to  the  east¬ 
ern  counties  and  the  southern  ports,  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  town  of  Southampton. 
Fleming  is  still  a  common  name  in  the 
last-named  place ;  and,  as  I  find  from  a 
rental  of  G<m’s  House  in  Southampton, 
these  foreigners  were  numerous  in  the 
town  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  1. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  ancient  'and 
modern  limits  of  these  counties  are  iden¬ 
tical.  In  fact,  however  such  an  hypoth¬ 
esis  is  liable  to  considerable  corrections. 

Even  if  the  inland  boundaries  are 
unchanged,  great  differences  have  been 
made  in  the  areas  of  the  sea-coast  coun¬ 
ties  by  the  dereliction  and  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  Norfolk  has  gained  largely 
by  the- former.  Kent  and  Sussex  have 
suffered  much  by  the  latter. 

For  instance,  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  probably  in  the  fourteenth 
also,  Norwich  was  situated  on  an  estuary 
of  the  sea.  Beccles,  a  town  on  the  bor¬ 


ders  of  the  county,  is  possessed  of  con¬ 
siderable  corporate  estates,  the  origin  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  King 
John  gave  the  town  a  meadow,  which 
at  that  time  stretched  from  the  hill  on 
which  the  church  was  built  to  the  sea. 
The  German  ocean  is  now  between  eight 
and  nine  miles  from  the  town.  The 
accretion  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Norfolk 
must  have  been  very  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  isles  of  Thanet 
and  Sheppey,  the  cliffs  of  Reculver  and 
Dover,  iu^e  been  abraded.  The  low 
level  coast  which  reaches  from  the  Downs 
to  the  Channel,  from  Beachy  Head  to 
Selsey  Bill,  has  been  incessantly  wasted, 
especially  between  Littlehampton  and  the 
shingle  bank  just  named.  In  one  night 
four  hundred  acres  are  said  to  have  been 
lost  at  Pagham.  Old  men  living  near 
Bognor  remembered  to  have  played  and 
labored  in  fields  now  far  beyond  low- 
water  mark.  The  old  town  of  Brighton 
stood  on  a  spot  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  extremity  of  the  chain  pier.  I 
mention  these  facts  because  they  show 
that,  relatively  to  its  magnitude,  Norfolk 
was  even  wealthier  in  the  fourteenth 
century  than  the  present  area  of  the 
county  would  suggest  in  its  comparison 
with  others.  Its  ports,  Yarmouth,  Lynn 
or  Lenn,  and  Blakeuey,  were  considera¬ 
ble  for  their  foreign  trade,  and  habitual¬ 
ly  held  direct  communication  with  the 
low  counties,  with  the  Hanseatic  towns, 
and  with  the  western  coast  of  Norway. 

According  to  the  return  given  of  the 
assessment  of  the  income  tax  under 
Schedule  A — that,  namely,  of  land  and 
houses — the  average  rental  of  all  the 
English  counties,  except  Durham  and 
Chester  (which  I  have  not  c.alculated, 
because  they  are  omitted  from  the  list 
of  1341),  is  £3  58.  5id.  the  acre.  The 
highest  rental  is,  of  course,  Middlesex, 
which  is  £98  38.;  the  lowest,  West¬ 
moreland,  148.  lOd. ;  but  Norwich  has 
sunk  to  £1  188.  lOd. ;  Oxford  to  £2 
48. ;  Beds  to  £2  Is.  6d. ;  Rutland  to  £1 
158.  On  the  other  hand,  Lancashire  has 
risen  to  £9  68.  lOd. ;  Stafford  to  £4  188. 
lOd. ;  Somerset  to  £3  Os.  lOd. ;  other 
counties  representing  similar,  but  not 
such  notable,  alterations. 

Time  has,  therefore,  made  great 
changes  in  the  relative  prosperity  of 
these  several  localities.  The  wealth  of 
England  has  migrated  to  her  western 
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coast,  or,  at  least,  grown  in  far  larger  j  thousands  were  then  wooded  solitudes, 


proportion  in  regions  which  were  com¬ 
parative  deserts  in  the  fourteenth  centu¬ 
ry.  Trade  traverses  other  highwaj^s, 
explores  other  oceans,  than  those  which 
were  known  in  the  days  of  the  three 
Edwards.  Men  heard,  indeed,  of  the 
far  east,  whose  products  were  borne  by 
slow  transit  from  the  Persian  gulf, 
through  the  valley  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
along  the  highlands  of  Armenia  to  the 
BlacK  Sea,  or,  again,  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
energy  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  But  the 
vast  ocean  which  lay  beyond  the  western 
coast  of  England,  and  formed  a  bounda¬ 
ry  to  the  wild  and  unsubdued  tribes  of 
Connaught  and  Munster,  was  yet  unex¬ 
plored.  The  most  sagacious  man  of 
those  days  could  not  have  dreamed  that 
ill  a  few  hundred  years  the  further  bor¬ 
der  of  that  trackless  and  stormy  Atlantic 
would  contain  nations,  sprung  from  his 
stock,  speaking  his  tongue,  living  under 
his  law ;  while  he  was  doing  his  part 
towards  building  up  the  En^ish  mind, 
shaping  English  Enterprise,  and  indicat¬ 
ing  English  freedom,  in  the  Parliaments 
of  Westminster,  in  the  factories  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  in  the  yeoman’s  farm  and  home¬ 
stead. 

The  place  of  those  great  hives  of  in¬ 
dustry,  which  now  store  up  the  materi¬ 
als  of  the  whole  world,  and  diffuse  their 
produce  among  all  nations,  whose  en¬ 
ergy  is  ceaseless,  and  growth  unremit¬ 
ting,  was  then  little  else  than  moorland 
and  fen,  scantily  peopled,  imperfectly 
known,  and  rude  even  by  comparison 
with  the  rude  age  before  us.  The  course 
of  inland  traffic  never  lay  on  the  western 
side  of  our  island.  It  was  only  on  few 
occasions  that  the  towns  of  the  great 
northern  road  were  visited.  In  general, 
when  the  traveller  had  need  to  journey 
northwards,  his  route  lay  through  the 
eastern  highways,  through  the  more  hos¬ 
pitable  and  safer  counties,  to  the  more 
densely-peopled  cities,  and  by  the  more 
wealthy  abbeys  which  lay  towards  the 
coast  of  the  German  ocean. 

The  Mersey  was  then  a  silent  estuary, 
the  Irwell  a  mountain  stream  ;  the  fells 
and  valleys  of  the  West  Riding  were 
unexplored  and  hardly  tenanted;  and 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  midland 
counties  undisturbed  and  unknown. 
Regions  which  are  now  the  home  of 


peopled  by  the  red  deer,  by  wild  boars, 
and  by  wolves. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ravenspur,  the 
great  Yorkshire  harbor,  lies  below  the 
ocean.  The  Norfolk  sea  ports  have 
wasted  away  or  ^  been  silted  up.  The 
Sussex  forges  are  extinct.  The  widely- 
renowned  fair  of  Stourbridge  —  famous 
as  th.at  of  Novgorod,  or  Nuremberg,  or 
Leipsic — is  forgotten  ;  and  its  rich  har¬ 
vest  of  tolls — once  reaped  by  the  Prior 
of  Barnwell,  is  now,  I  conceive,  no  source 
of  considerable  income  to  his  successor, 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
chartered  towns  of  the  eastern,  the 
south-midland,  and  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties — all  originally  gifted  with  parliamen¬ 
tary  representation, ‘because  they  were 
the  seats  of  medieval  manufacture  or 
trade — have  now  become,  in  many  cases, 
rotten  boroughs,  urhes  umbratiles^  vil¬ 
lages  whose  past  prosperity  can  be  guess¬ 
ed  at  only  by  the  great  gray  church  and 
the  ruined  castle. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to 
interpret  the  aggregate  of  causes  which 
have  led,  almost  in  our  time,  to  the 
growth  of  population,  .and  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  vast  industries  in  the  north,  the 
north-midland,  and  the  western  counties. 
Wo  know  how  these  results  have  lieen 
aided  by  the  special  advantages  of  vast 
mineral  treasures,  buried  in  the  soil  of 
these  regions.  But  the  labor  which  has 
discovered  and  applied  these  materials 
has  been  originally  supported  by  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  sound  economical  maxims, 
by  the  development  of  commercial  liber¬ 
ty,  and  by  the  early  acknowledgment  of 
some  among  the  social  principles  which 
must  needs  be  admitted  before  a  true 
progress  is  possible.  To  have  entered,  aft¬ 
er  so  many  centuries  of  oppression  and 
monopoly,  on  the  vestibule  of  the  temple 
of  commercial  freedom  is,  indeed,  a  gre.at 
step.  But  the  continuance  of  this  prosper¬ 
ity  must,  after  all,  be  expected  in  the  fuller 
obedience  to  the  same  fundamental  princi- 
les  of  freedom,  whose  initiative  only  has 
een  hitherto  taken.  If  hereafter  other 
regions  of  the  world  offer  fairer  pros¬ 
pects  to  capital,  thither,  in  the  increasing 
intercommunion  of  nations,  capital  will 
inevitably  flow.  If  hereafter  tno  Boci.al 
dignity  and  material  advantages  of  labor 
are  vindicated  in  greater  manner  under 
other  political  and  economical  conditions 
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than  those  which  characterize  our  polity, 
thither  labor,  on  which  so  many  circum¬ 
stances  are  now  conferring  mobility,  ex¬ 
pansion,  experience,  will  inevitably  mi¬ 
grate.  Hereafter,  assuredly,  the  whole 
civilized  world  will  become  more  and 
more  one  nation,  governed  by  interna¬ 
tional  interests  as  well  as  by  municipal 
ordinances.  Densely-peopled  countries 
will  be  the  cities  of  the  globe,  to  which 
its  more  thinly-settled  regions  will  be 
the  source  of  agricultural  and  other  sup¬ 
ply.  But,  that  the  growth  of  any  nation 
should  continue  in  the  same  successful 
course,  all  the  free  forces  which  may 
stimulate  and  maintain  the  existing  en¬ 
ergies  of  special  or  local  industry  must 
bo  discovered  and  applied ;  for,  as  is 
well  known,  those  regulations  which 
tend  only  to  the  advantage  of  particular 
classes  in  a  community  are  sooner  or 
later  fatal  to  its  material  as  well  as  to 
its  moral  progress. 


Saturd»j  Reriew. 

DYER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME.* 

Mk.  Dyer’s  thorough  command  of  the 
topography  of  ancient  Rome  has  been 
established  by  his  article  “Roma,”  in 
Dr.  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography.  In  his  recent  vol¬ 
ume  we  find  him  approaching  the  same 
theme  from  an  historical  rather  than  a 
topographical  point  of  view.  He  has, 
with  this  aim,  recast  much  of  his  former 
materials  ;  and  he  has  also  accumulated 
a  good  deal  of  matter  which  is  either 
new  in  itself  or  was  excluded  by  the 
more  limited  scope  of  his  previous  sur¬ 
vey.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  connect 
the  growth  of  the  city,  its  structures  and 
monuments,  more  directly  with  the  po¬ 
litical  and  social  events  of  each  successive 
period,  as  well  as  to  bring  down  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  culmination  and  decay  to  a 
point  nearer  to  that  stage  in  which  we 
now  muse  upon  their  bygone  splendor. 

In  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Dyer  brings 
forward  some  able  critical  arguments  in 
defence  of  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  much  of  the  early  annals  of  Rome. 


•  A  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  its  Structures 
and  Montunents,  from  its  J<'oundation  to  the  Jittd 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hy  Tbomas  U.  Dtu,  LL.D. 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1865. 


After  all  the  efforts  of  the  skeptical 
school,  there  certainly  remain  solid  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  very  first  age,  which  can¬ 
not  be  explained  away  like  the  record  of 
a  law  or  a  treaty.  Whatever  may  be¬ 
come,  in  ruthlessly  critical  hands,  of  the 
political  history  of  early  Rome,  the  city 
of  Rome  has,  like  Thebes  or  Karnak,  a 
history  of  its  own,  written  in  characters 
of  stone  and  marble.  There  is  little  mo¬ 
tive,  as  Mr.  Dyer  argues,  to  falsify  the 
origin  or  date  of  public  monuments  and 
buildings  ;  nor  can  we  easily  be  made  to 
believe  that  a  nation  which  had  arrived 
at  the  pitch  of  development  implied  in 
such  works  as  the  Tullianum,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  and  the  Servian  Wall,  could  in 
a  few  years  have  utterly  forgotten  all 
the  acts — nay,  even  the  very  names — of 
the  rulers  who  had  executed  them.  In 
the  general  argument  thus  stated  there 
is  certainly  much  that  is  plausible  d  pri¬ 
ori.  And  we  .are  quite  prepared  to  con¬ 
cur  with  Mr.  Dyer,  so  far  at  least  as  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  making  the 
stones  themselves  the  evidence  of  their 
origin.  There  can  be  little  harm,  more¬ 
over,  in  acquiescing  in  the  voice  of  tra¬ 
dition  W’hen  it  assigns  such  or  such  a 
work  to  Servius  or  Ancus,  or  to  one  or 
other  of  the  Tarquins.  But  beyond  this 
there  are  few  details  of  positive  history 
to  bo  extracted  from  these  relics.  They 
are  invaluable  landmarks  for  determining 
a  period,  but,  in  the  utter  absence  of  in¬ 
scriptions,  they  are  far  from  yielding  up 
even  the  amount  of  information  that  lurks 
in  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  They  leave 
undiminished — nay,  they  even  augment 
— the  difficulty  which  we  find  in  reducing 
the  mass  of  legend  and  fable  to  anything 
like  positive  truth.  Nothing  can  more 
forcibly  show  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  attempt  to  discriminate  between  the 
fabulous  and  the  true,  in  the  early  annals 
of  Rome,  than  Mr.  Dyer’s  own  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  ancient  lore  of  the  city. 
He  would  have  done  better,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  had  he  restricted  himself  more  guard¬ 
edly  to  the  study  of  the  actual  memorials 
that  exist,  and  trusted  to  those  signs  of 
antiquity,  scanty  as  they  may  be,  which 
have  a  meaning  of  their  own  to  the  eye 
of  a  scientific  observer.  What  is  the 
use  of  dragging  us  once  more  through 
all  the  old  slough  of  myth  and  fable  that 
covers  the  first  foundation  of  the  city  ? 
Why  should  he  gravely  refresh  our 
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Tuemories  with  the  nursery  rubbish  of 
Hercules  and  Evanda,  .^neas  and  La- 
vinia,  and  “  Rom6,”  the  Trojan  foundress 
of  the  city  ?  Could  he  not  have  passed 
over  the  twins  and  the  wolf,  the  fig-tree 
and  the  hut  of  Romulus,  or  the  loves  of 
Numa  and  Egeria,  and  gone  straight  to 
those  lessons  which  are  to  be  read  m  the 
styles,  and  even  in  the  materials,  of  the 
remains  which  stand  before  our  eyes  ? 
It  is  in  such  points  of  construction  and 
design  that  we  can  hope  to  trace,  far 
more  tnily  than  in  oral  or  even  written 
records,  what  little  we  are  destined  to 
know  of  the  period  or  origin  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  edifices  of  the  city. 

Writing  as  an  antiquary  rather  than 
an  architect,  Mr.  Dyer  has  not,  we  think, 
adequately  seized  these  distinctions  of 
structure.  Neither,  again,  does  he  suffi¬ 
ciently  exercise  that  critical  discrimina¬ 
tion  which  is  required  to  raise  the  archa?- 
ologist  into  the  philosophical  historian. 
In  his  summary  of  the  tales  concerning 
the  foundation  of  Rome  and  its  relation 
to  the  other  cities  of  the  Latin  stock,  he 
is  not  yet  on  his  own  ground.  He  seems 
to  have  made  no  acqu.aintance  with 
Mommsen’s  broad  and  scholar-like  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  origines  of  the  city,  or  with 
th.at  historian’s  suggestive  remarks  upon 
the  influence  of  Etruria  and  Greece  upon 
the  native  developments  of  art.  Else, 
instead  of  throwing  us  back  npon  the 
childish  prattle  of  Livy  or  the  absurd 
etymologies  of  Nonius  and  Varro,  he 
might  at  least,  from  the  foothold  of  his¬ 
torical  and  artistic  criticism,  have  given 
us  a  hand  out  of  the  sea  of  fable,  and  let 
us  feel  the  solid  ground  of  fact  beneath 
our  feet. 

If  we  look  to  the  evidence  of  the  mon¬ 
uments  themselves,  we  are  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  two  great  periods  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Ilorae.  Under  the  Kii^s, 
that  architecture  was  Etruscan.  To¬ 
wards  the  time  of  the  Empire,  it  be¬ 
came  Greek.  During  the  intervening 
period,  till  quite  the  close  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  little  or  nothing  w'as  eflected  for  art. 
In  the  absence  of  more  positive  knowl¬ 
edge  as  to  the  names  of  their  builders, 
or  the  dates  of  their  erection,  than  we 
possess  in  the  vague  notices  of  writers 
living  centuries  after  them,  their  mode  of 
construction,  together  with  the  materials 
used  in  them,  will  make  these  facts  clear. 
The  Etruscans  were  engineers  rather  than 


architects.  Their  works  were  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  public  defence  or 
utility  far  more  than  for  ornament  or 
artistic  display.  And  what  enables  us 
to  identify  their  builders  as  a  class, 
w’hatever  may  be  made  of  individual 
names,  is  the  uniform  system  of  construc¬ 
tion  pervading  the  whole.  The  masonry 
of  all  the  monuments  that  remain  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  extant  tombs  and 
moral  w’orks  of  the  cities  of  Etruria. 
The  stone  is  either  volcanic  tufo  or  tra- 
vertino,  in  blocks  of  a  uniform  size,  a 
double  cube  of  two  Roman  feet,  exqui¬ 
sitely  wrought,  laid  without  cement  in 
the  manner  styled  by  Vitruvius  isodomon 
— th.at  is,  end  to  end  in  one  course,  and 
side  by  side  in  the  next'.  In  this  mode 
arc  built  the  Servian  walls,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  the  Pulchrum  Littus,  or  wharf 
wall  by  the  river  side,  and  the  Mamer- 
tine  Prison.  Nothing  can  more  emphat¬ 
ically  attest  the  skill  of  the  Etrusc.an 
engineers  than  the  arch  which  separates 
the  upper  chamber  of  this  prison  from 
the  Tullianum  or  well-chamber  beneath, 
howm  out  in  the  solid  tufo,  the  spring  in 
which  doubtless  welled  up  ages  before 
the  imprisonment  of  Saint  Peter.  As  a 
feat  of  masonic  construction,  the  flatness 
of  this  arch  enables  it  to  vie  with  that 
singular  chord  of  stone  between  the 
towers  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  which 
speaks  for  the  skill  of  our  medieval 
builders.  Tlie  same  style  was  observed 
in  the  few  works  undertaken  during  the 
Republic,  as  w'o  see  in  what  remains  of 
the  Tabularium,  which,  before  its  upper 

fiortion  was  rebuilt  by  Calulus,  seems  to 
lave  been  called  the  .^>.arium.  The  Pe- 
ribolus  wall  of  Mars  Ultor,  w’holly  dif¬ 
ferent  in  style  and  material  from  Augus¬ 
tus’s  temple,  proclaims  itself  to  belong  to 
the  same  early  period.  Of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  wall,  eighty  feet  in  height,  portions 
are  to  bo  traced  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  hundred  feet.  Its  semi-circular 
arch,  slightly  “  skew,”  forms  a  splendid 
characteristic  of  the  style.  Brick  con¬ 
struction  was  not  wholly  laid  aside, 
though  probably  reserved  by  degrees 
for  buildings  of  a  private  or  inferior 
kind.  In  the  original  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  terra  cotta  was  used,  after 
the  Etruscan  fashion,  for  the  colored 
image  of  the  God  within,  and  on  the 
acroterium,  as  well  as  for  the  quadriga, 
if  not  for  portions  of  the  temple  itself. 
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The  epistylium  or  architrave  was  of 
wood. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  na¬ 
tional  taste  began  to  set  in  the  direction  of 
Greece,  and  not  only  were  Greek  archi¬ 
tects  called  in  to  reproduce  their  native 
types,  but  Greek  and  other  transmarine 
materials  were  largely  introduced.  The 
first  marble  temple  was  that  erected  in 
the  Campus  Martina,  b.c.  143,  under  Q. 
Metellus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia. 
It  was  most  probably  the  work  of  the 
architect  Ilerraodorus  from  the  Cyprian 
Salamis,  who  also  restored  for  Metellus 
the  Roman  docks  and  built  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  besides  a  temple  to 
Mars  in  the  Flaminian  circus.  The  first 

fuivate  house  adorned  with  marble  pil- 
ars  was  that  of  the  orator  Lucius  Crassus, 
on  the  Palatine,  b.c.  91.  The  native 
quarries  of  Carrara  (Lunae)  not  being 
yet  in  operation,  marble  from  Ilyraet- 
tus  (Cipollin),  Pentelicus,  or  l*aros  was 
largely  used.  Granite  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  came  from  Egypt  and  the  East,  not 
only  in  the  rough  state,  but  in  the  shape 
of  columns  and  other  portions  from  ex¬ 
isting  buildings.  The  great  Temple  of 
Jupiter  on  the  Capitol  was  embellished 
by  Sulla  with  the  columns  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  at  Athens.  The  lavish  use  of 
costly  materials  of  this  kind  by  Augus¬ 
tus  bore  out  the  well  -  known  boast  of 
that  monarch  that  he  found  Rome  brick 
and  left  it  marble.  The  magnificent 
blocks — twenty-five  feet  in  length,  four 
feet  wide,  and  two  feet  thick — disinter¬ 
red  by  Canina,  which  form  the  upper 
door-step  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  to 
the  north  of  the  Forum,  are  evidently 
from  a  foreign  source.  So  are  the  huge 
blocks  which  make  up  the  unrivalled 
comice  of  that  temple,  nobler  in  dimen¬ 
sions  and  even  bolder  in  style  than  that 
assigned  of  old  to  Jupiter  Stator,  and  at 
present  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  This 
Temple  of  Concord  is  stated  by  Sueto¬ 
nius  to  have  been  erected  by  Tiberius.  It 
w.as  that  the  ruins  of  which  Poggio  pa¬ 
thetically  tells  us  he  saw  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  reduced  to  lime.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  a  reconstruction  of  that  dedicated 
by  Opimius  b.c.  131,  in  which  Cicero 
delivered  his  orations  against  Catiline, 
and  which  in  turn  stood  on  the  site  of 
one  executed  by  Cn.  Flavius,  b.c.  305. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  fane  dedicated  by  Caraillus  b.c.  367, 


which,  as  Mr.  Dyer  correctly  remarks, 
stood  on  the  arx  of  the  Capitol,  nor  with 
that  erected  by  Livia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  which  stood  in  the  Forum  of 
that  Emperor.  A  special  class’  of  build¬ 
ings,  in  which  the  round  cell  peculiar  to 
Etruscan  worship  was  blended  with  the 
decorative  features  of  Grecian  architec¬ 
ture,  is  illustrated  in  the  numerous  tem¬ 
ples  erected  to  Vesta,  and  above  all  in 
the  magnificent  T*antheon  of  Agrippa. 
Here  the  singularly  hi^h  pediment,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  trij)artite  division  that 
may  be  traced  in  the  distribution  of  the 
portico  prefixed  to  the  rotunda,  speak 
strongly  of  Etruscan  ideas  and  rites. 

It  IS  mainly  to  the  special  study  of 
sites  and  monuments  on  the  spot  that 
we  owe  such  additions  to  our  knowledge 
as  have  been  made  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Dyer’s  previous  dissertation.  The 
most  important  of  these  discoveries  was 
the  result  of  excavations  made  upon  the 
Palatine  Hill  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  has  purchased  from 
the  ex-King  of  Naples  that  portion  of  it 
which  comprises  the  Farnese  Gardens. 
A  certain  depression  or  intermoyitium 
was  found  to  have  originally  traversed 
the  hill  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it 
like  the  Capitol,  though  not  so  strikingly, 
into  two  distinct  eminences.  From  this 
fact  Signor  Rosa  has  been  led  to  form 
the  inference,  in  nfliich  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Dyer,  that  the  primitive  city  of  Rom¬ 
ulus  occupied  only  the  western  portion 
of  the  hill.  The  extent  of  the  Palatine 
settlement  or  Roma  (^nadrata  would 
thus  be  reduced  from  thirty  acres  to 
something  less  than  ten — a  limited  space 
truly  wherein  to  bestow  the  three  thou¬ 
sand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  who, 
according  to  Dionysius,  formed  the  mil¬ 
itary  array  of  the  founder.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  no  slight  feat  for  a  plough¬ 
man  to  carry  his  furrow,  as  we  are  to 
suppose  Romulus  to  have  done,  up  the 
steep  acclivity  at  this  point.  We  are, 
nevertheless,  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
arguments  by  which  Mr.  Dyer  supports 
Signor  Rosa’s  theory.  We  further  think 
with  him  that  the  learned  Italian  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  assigning  the  name  of  Velia  to 
the  eastern  half.  But  when  Signor  Rosa 
goes  on  to  identify  the  whole  western 
half  of  the  hill  u’ith  the  Germalus  or 
Cermalus  of  Tacitus  and  Varro,  we  con¬ 
fess,  with  Mr.  Dyer,  our  inability  to  fol- 
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low  him.  What  place  is  left  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  Palaiiumf  We  are  expressly  told 
by  Varro  that  the  Velia  and  Germains 
were  annexed  to  the  Palatium.  It  seems 
to  us  far  more  likely  that  the  name  of 
Germains  properly  belonged  to  the  north¬ 
western  slope  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Forum  Boarium,  though  not  so  far  as 
the  Vicus  Tuscus,  whither  Mommsen 
wishes  to  carry  it.  The  name  of  “  Pala¬ 
tine  ”  came  in  time  to  be  extended  to  all 
three  divisions  of  the  hill,  just  as  the 
two  distinct  projections  or  spurs  of  the 
hill  suburb  P^quilice  (ex-guilioe,  “out¬ 
building,”  like  vi-quiliniis  from  colere), 
called  Oppius  and  (Jispius,  were  included 
at  length  in  the  common  name  of  Mons 
Esquilinus.  The  short  tracing  by  Tacitus 
of  the  line  of  the  Pomoerium  entirely 
favors  this  view,  as  does  the  discovery 
of  the  sites  of  the  Porta  Vettis  Palatii, 
or  Porta  Mugionis,  on  the  Summa  Nova 
Vis^  and  that  of  the  Porta  Roman  ula  on 
the  western  side  of  the  hill  at  the  foot 
of  the  Clivus  Victoriae.  A  third  gate, 
M.  Ampere  and  Mr.  Dyer  are  of  opinion, 
existed,  towards  the  Circus  Maximus. 
If  so,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Scalse 
Caci,  the  itaXij  axrg  of  Plutarch. 

When  we  get  among  authentic — that 
is,  contemporary — authors,  the  narrative 
of  the  growth  and  glories  of  the  city  is 
traced  by  Mr.  Dyer  with  a  degree  of 
fulness  and  precision  that  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.  He  has  carefully  studied 
the  difficult -question  of  the  topography 
of  the  Forum  and  Capitol,  and  has  cor¬ 
rected  in  some  points  his  previous  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  throng  of  perplexing 
edifices.  His  map  is,  unfortunately,  on 
too  small  a  scale  to  exhibit  this  arrange¬ 
ment  with  a  precision  at  all  adequate  to 
his  description.  The  true  position  of 
Jupiter  Tonans  for  instance,  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Steps,  the  lesser  Temple  of  Concord, 
and  other  buildings  on  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus,  are  left  indeterminate ;  though, 
with  all  recent  authorities,  he  refers  to 
Vespasian  and  Titus  the  three  graceful 
columns  formerly  assigned  to  Tonans. 
The  latter  temple  doubtless  stood  upon 
the  site  indicated  by  Canina,  on  the  slope 
behind  the  Schola  Xantha.  Mr.  Dyer, 
we  perceive,  wholly  passes  over  the  por¬ 
tico  of  the  twelve  B^i  Consentes  almve 
that  school,  of  which  eight  or  nine  col¬ 
umns  have  l^en  recovered  and  reurected 
in  situ  by  Canina.  But,  on  the  whole,  i 


his  delineation  of  the  city  and  of  its  his¬ 
tory  is  truly  admirable  ;  while  in  his  later 
sections  he  has  poured  a  flood  of  wholly 
new  light  upon  the  downward  fortunes 
of  the  mistress  of  the  w’orld.  It  was  by 
no  means  to  barbarian  violence,  as  he  in¬ 
contestably  proves,  that  the  destruction 
of  the  city  is  for  the  most  part  due,  but 
to  the  foes  of  her  own  household — the 
fury  of  the  Christian  rulers  and  priest¬ 
hood  against  the  monuments  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  the  cupidity  of  her  later  builders, 
and  the  strife  of  rival  families  and  fac¬ 
tions.  Positive  edicts  for  the  destruction 
or  conversion  of  heathen  temples  are  met 
with  early  in  the  fifth  century.  No  ex¬ 
tracts  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
richness  and  accuracy  of  the  materials 
accumulated  by  Mr.  Dyer  in  this  portion 
of  liis  book.  We  should  wish  to  notice 
in  particular  such  new  and  interesting 
features  as  his  account  of  the  school  or 
colony  founded  by  Ina,  King  of  Wessex, 
about  the  year  727,  for  Anglo-Saxon 
students,  and  further  endowed  with  the 
Romesoxit  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  in 
794.  It  embraced  a  considerable  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on 
part  of  which  now  stands  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Spirito,  founded  by  Pope  Innocent 
HI.  It  disappeared  between  the  ninth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  as  did  also  the 
“schools  ”  of  the  Franks,  Frisians,  Lom¬ 
bards,  Greeks,  and  even  Jews,  which, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  mere  for¬ 
eign  settlements,  apart  from  any  purpose 
of  education.  But  we  have  no  space  for 
more.  We  can  but  add  our  general  im¬ 
pression  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  vol¬ 
ume,  as  being  by  far  the  most  complete 
and  authentic  work  upon-  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  it  treats. 


■dinbnrgh  Kertew, 

LIFE  OF  CARL  MARIA  VON  WEBER.* 

About  forty  yejirs  have  elapsed  since 
the  great  German  composer  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber  was  prematurely  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  the  midst  of  a  brill- 


•  Carl  Maria  von  Webtr,  LebenMld.  Von  Max 
Maria  vox  Wkbkr.  Leipzig:  1866. 

Carl  Maria  WM*  Weber  :  th*  lAfe  of  an  Ar1i»t.  ' 
From  the  (iernuui  of  hU  Son,  Baron  Max  Maria 
von  Weber.  By  J.  Palqravr  Bimpso.v,  M.  A. 
London:  1866. 
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iant  career.  During  this  period  his  fame 
has  not  diminished.  His  “  Der  Frei- 
schutz  ”  and  his  “  Oberon  ”  still  maintain 
their  position  on  the  lyrical  stage  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  his  “  Euryanthe  ”  and  “  Preciosa  ” 
still  boast  an  equal  preeminence  in  his 
native  country  ;  and  his  instrumental 
compositions  are  still  familiar  to  the 
whole  musical  world.  But,  beyond  his 
works,  little  of  the  man  is  known.  A 
sort  of  traditionary  feeling  survived  in 
this  country  that  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser  was  a  quiet,  affectionate,  domestic 
being,  who  was  early  carried  off  by  con¬ 
sumption — but  no  more.  Ilis  son,  Baron 
Max  Maria  von  Weber,  has,  after  these 
long  years,  presented  to  the  world  a 
biography  of  his  father,  which,  spite  of 
the  tendency  to  heaviness,  difluseness, 
and  ificomprehensible  psychological  dis¬ 
quisitions,  so  characteristic  of  almost  all 
German  biographies — faults  which  have 
been  greatly  diminished  in  the  English 
version  —  is  replete  M'ith  unusual  in¬ 
terest. 

Generally  speaking,  the  lives  of  com¬ 
posers  and  musical  artists  are  singularly 
devoid  of  stirring  incidents,  or,  at  all 
events,  aj)pear  to  be  so  from  the  scanty 
records  of  them  which  have  been  laid 
before  the  world.  With  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  it  was  far  otherwise.  Apart  from 
his  great  and  unquestionable  genius,  the 
composer  may  have  been  a  very  ordinary 
mortal,  displaying  only  all  the  passions, 
loves,  prejudices,  susceptibilities,  and 
sorrows  of  any  less  .girted  man  of  a 
highly  nervous  and  sensitive  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  Weber’s  lot  was  c.ast  in  such 
wise,  that  his  path  in  life  was  perpetu¬ 
ally  crossed  by  remarkable  events,  and 
tinged  with  a  peculiar  coloring  of  ro¬ 
mance.  The  story  of  his  early  years 
reads  like  a  series  of  chapters  from  the 
adventures  of  a  German  Gil  Bias ;  and 
the  romance  of  his  life  lies  in  regions  of 
society  almost  entirely  distinct  from  the 
interesting  sphere  of  art  with  which  his 
name  is  connected. 

M.  de  Weber,  with  materials  in  his 
hands  which  could  not  fail  to  bestow 
upon  the  biography  of  his  father  some¬ 
thing  of  the  air  of  an  entertaining  work 
of  fiction,  seems  to  have  feared  incurring 
the  reproach  from  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  having  produced  too  light  and  agree¬ 
able  a  book  to  earn  for  him  the  title  of 
a  serious  writer,  and  of  being,  as  he 
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himself  expressed  it,  “  zu  novellistisch.” 

It  is  certainly  hard  upon  the  poor  author, 
that,  after  having  employed  his  best 
efforts  to  give  the  requisite  weight  of 
ballast  to  his  book,  he  should  have  so 
utterly  missed  his  aim  as  not  to  have 
escaped  the  deprecated  censure  of  his 
German  readers,  and  to  have  produced 
a  biography  of  his  father  which  is  enter¬ 
taining  as  well  as  instructive.  As  may 
be  naturally  supposed,  M.  de  Weber  has 
been  able  to  coMimand  the  most  minute 
as  well  as  authentic  information  relative 
to  his  father’s  life ;  and  he  has  sufficiently 
mastered  the  state  of  parties  in  political 
as  well  as  artistic  circles,  and  the'general 
condition  of  society  at  the  period  of 
which  be  writes,  to  explain  the  bearing 
of  the  political  and  social  circumstances 
of  the  times  upon  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century 
— musical  cultivation  having  of  course  a 
prominent  place — and  their  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  influence  on  the  mind  and  genius 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  popular 
composers  of  the  age.  A  sufficient  pe¬ 
riod  has  elapsed  between  the  death  of 
the  father  and  the  researches  of  the  sou 
to  allow  the  acrimony  of  party  feelings, 
the  artistic  enmities  and  rivalries,  and 
the  strange  mixture  of  political  influ¬ 
ences  which  distracted  the  troubled  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  composer,  to  have  subsided. 
Every  facility  qjipears  in  the  present 
day  to  have  been  afforded  to  the  author. 
Correspondences  with  celebrities  of  the 
time  were  liberally  communicated ;  for 
Carl  Maria  von  Weber  had  always  been 
a  ready  letter-writer  and  prolific  in  news-  . 
paper  criticism ;  although,  strange  to 
say,  an  autobiography  written  by  him¬ 
self,  and  a  diary  which  the  industrious 
artist  never  failed  to  compile  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  almost  to  the  last  hour 
i  of  his  life,  afforded  comparatively  little 
assistance  to  the  biographer.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  found  scanty  in  detail,  and  not 
without  certain  suspicious  reticences  ; 
the  latter,  although  profuse  in  small 
domestic  records,  was  singularly  defi¬ 
cient  in  remarks  upon  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  incidents  of  the  musician’s  career. 

With  all  these  facilities  afforded  to  the 
son  in  the  compilation  of  a  biography  of 
his  father,  one  important  requisite  for 
such  a  task  might  naturally  have  been 
wanting — that  of  thorough  impartiality 
But  M.  de  Weber  soon  convinces  his 
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readers  of  the  groundlessness  of  any 
such  suspicion  :  he  has  dealt  with  his 
father,  and  indeed  with  all  his  oonnec- 
tions,  with  a  degree  of  impartiality  which 
borders  on  the  marvellous,  and  reveals 
a  rare  and,  it  may  be  said,  almost  un¬ 
scrupulous  conscientiousness.  This  im¬ 
partiality  is  not  only  conspicuous  in  the 
author's  judgment  of  his  father’s  artistic 
powers,  but  is  carried,  in  other  matters-, 
to  an  extent  which  savors  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.  It  is  difficult  to^et  rid  of  the 
feeling,  that  the  youthful  follies  and 
errors  of  the  father  might  have  been 
treated  by  the  son  with  a  more  delicate 
handling,  or,  at  all  events,  with  some¬ 
thing.  less  of  a  frankness  which  almost 
amounts  to  crudity.  When,  however, 
failings  of  temper,  and  the  weaknesses  of 
excessive  susceptibility  in  the  celebrated 
composer  are  justly  ascribed  to  the  im- 

Iiulsiveness  of  a  genial  character  and  a 
cindly  heart,  a  general  impression  of 
truth  'is  conveyed  ;  and  a  conviction  of 
the  author’s  impartiality  is  thoroughly 
maintained.  In  one  respect  only,  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  exaggeration  is  visible.  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  doubtless  suffered 
much  from  his  perpetual  struggles 
against  the  evil  influences  of  his  youth, 
poverty  and  privations,  the  world’s  tri¬ 
als,  enmities,  jealousies,  and,  above  all, 
the  hostile  intrigues  of  the  masters  and 
patrons  of  that  Italia^  art  which  held 
the  supremacy  of  fashion  and  favoritism 
at  the  time  when  these  intrigues  were 
employed  to  oppose  the  advancement  of 
the  German  school  of  music,  to  the  ends 
and  aims  of  which  his  own  life  was  de¬ 
voted.  But,  much  as  his  struggles  for 
the  good  cause  may  have  shattered  a 
sensitive  mind,  and  undermined  a  con¬ 
stitution  always  delicate,  it  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  biographer  forms  an  undue 
estimate  of  these  tribulations  and  annoy¬ 
ances  when  he  bestows  on  the  gladiator 
in  the  arena  of  art  the  crown  of  a  martyr. 

That  the  life  of  the  great  composer 
was  a  troubled,  and  in  many  respects  a 
painful  one,  is  clear.  Born  into  a  family 
m  which  a  joint  passion  for  music  and 
the  stage  had  been  hereditary  for  many 
generations,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  was, 
from  the  first,  nursed  in  all  the  dramatic 
fancies  which  were  eventually  to  lead 
the  precocious  boy  to  a  high  pinnacle  of 
fame.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
cradled  on  the  stage.  At  the  time  of 
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his  birth,  his  father,  who  was  possessed 
to  a  very  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
hereditary  mania,  had  thrown  up  posi¬ 
tion,  prospects  of  fortune,  and  all  the 
ordinary  decencies  of  life,  to  drag  his 
numerous  family,  by  a  former  wife,  on 
the  stage.  This  singular  individual 
figures,  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
biography,  more  like  the  Turveydrop, 
Micawber,  or  Harold  Skimpole  of  the 
novel-writer,  than  a  reality.  Vainglori¬ 
ous,  bombastic,  reckless,  tormented  by 
an  inordinate  vanity  and  an  unsatisfied 
gree<l  of  name  and  fame,  this  father 
sought  to  make  of  his  last  born  an  in¬ 
fant  prodigy.  It  is  marvellous,  on  look¬ 
ing  back  to  the  period  of  Weber’s  child¬ 
hood,  to  find  that  the  brain  of  the  young 
genius  was  not  utterly  ruined  by  its 
early  forcing;  just  as  marvellous  to  ob¬ 
serve  how  little  the  boy’s  innate  disposi¬ 
tion — derived,  it  must  be  supposed,  from 
his  quiet,  religiously  disposed,  and  pa¬ 
tiently  suffering  mother — was  distorted 
by  the  defective  education,  the  perverted 
ideas,  the  false  rules  of  life,  and  the 
mountebank  aspirations,  which  were  the 
sum  total  of  the  inheritance  that  fell  to 
Carl  Maria’s  lot  from  the  singular  parent 
who  guided  his  first  steps.  His  child¬ 
hood  reminds  us  of  the  first  chapters  of 
Wilhelm  Meister.  His  earliest  glimpses 
of  life  were  caught,  no  doubt,  from  the 
intrigues,  the  backbitings,  the  manoeu¬ 
vres,  and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  stroll¬ 
ing  company  with  whoso  children  he 
played  as  a  child ;  but  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  stage  effect  and  practical  stage 
requirements,  which  he  began  to  imbibe 
at  the  early  period  when  the  rosin,  the 
thunder-box,  the  silvered  wooden  swords, 
and  the  pasteboard  armor  were  the 
child’s  playthings,  and  painted  mountain 
slopes  or  canvas  palace  galleries  were 
the  arena  of  his  games,  may  be  attribu¬ 
ted  that  peculiar  insight  into  theatrical 
matters  which  gave  the  dramatic  com¬ 
poser  so  great  an  advantage  over  his 
compeers  on  the  stage.  Amid  all  the 
drawbacks  of  Weber’s  early  education, 
there  were  thus  some  compensations 
which  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on 
his  career. 

The  period  of  history  when  Carl 
Maria  first  be^an  to  have  an  interest  in 
life  was  full  ot  stormy  events.  The  wars 
with  the  republican  armies  of  France 
were  continually  driving  the  boy,  in  his 
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wanderings  with  his  clever,  reckless, 
bombastic  father,  still  the  manager  of  a 
strolling  company  of  comedians,  from 
one  part  of  (Germany  to  another,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  disasters  of  the  times  and 
seek  better  fortune  upon  a  more  con¬ 
genial  soil.  But  the  current  was  ever 
sweeping  after  the  wanderers,  an^  the 
better  fortune  never  came.  When  fail¬ 
ure  overtook  Franz  Anton’s  theatrical 
speculations,  some  praise  is  due  to  the 
father  for  the  practical  spirit  in  which 
he  at  last  directed  his  boy’s  musical 
studies.  At  Salzburg  he  placed  his  son 
under  Michael  Haydn,  the  brother  of  the 
great  Haydn,  a  severe  and  dry  old  musi¬ 
cian  of  science  ;  at  Munich  under  the 
best  masters,  whom  his  ingratiating 
ways  won  over  in  default  of  pecuniary 
means.  But  the  unscrupulous  and  vain¬ 
glorious  nature  of  Franz  Anton  was 
ever  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  boy’s 
steady  progress.  The  ill-will  occasioned 
by  his  endeavors  to  turn  the  secrets  of 
Sennefelder,  the  inventor  of  lithography, 
to  his  own  advantage,  compelled  him  to 
sever  the  connection  with  Munich  ;  at 
Freiberg  in  Saxony,  where  he  took  ref¬ 
uge,  his  attempt  at  imposture,  on  the 
production  of  the  first  opera  of  the  boy 
Carl  Maria,  then  fourteen  years  of  age — 
the  “  Dumb  Girl  of  the  Forest  ”  —  by 
advertising  his  child  as  younger  than  he 
really  was,  and  pretending  that  he  was 
a  pupil  of  the  great  Haydn,  brought  on 
both  father  and  son  a  de^ee  of  obloquy 
which  obliged  them  to  leave  the  place. 
.4fter  a  series  of  wanderings,  in  the 
midst  of  many  sorrows  and  privations, 
Franz  Anton  at  length  contrived  to  place 
the  youth  under  the  care  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Abbe  Vogler,  at  Vienna.  In  this 
extraordinary  individual,  at  once  a  man 
of  science  and  a  charlatan,  a  demigod 
of  art  in  the  eyes  of  some,  an  egregious 
impostor  in  those  of  others,  a  mixture 
of  vanity,  bombast,  utter  selfishness, 
and  abstruse  knowledge,  the  mounte¬ 
bank  father  of  the  lad  seems  to  have  in¬ 
tuitively  discovered  a  congenial  spirit  to 
forward  his  own  interests  ;  and,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  this  Abbe  Vogler  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  Carl  Maria’s  principal  in¬ 
structor  in  the  art  of  operatic  composi¬ 
tion.  That  anything  so  intrinsically 
genuine  and  sound  as  the  artistic  mind 
of  Weber  should  have  been  cultivated 
on  such  a  soil,  amounts  almost  to  a  mar¬ 


vel.  But  the  affection  cherished  for  this 
strange  instructor  by  the  boy  remained 
firm  to  the  end  of  his  life  :  and  that  the 
master  was  sharp-witted  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  budding  genius  of  the  lad  was 
proved  by  his  recommending  his  pupil 
to  the  post  of  musical  director  of  the 
opera  at  Breslau,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  The  recommendation,  how¬ 
ever  kindly  meant,  was  in  some  respects 
an  egregious  mistake.  For  although 
Weber,  no  doubt,  eanjed  in  this  new 
position  a  fund  of  experience  of  great 
use  to  him  in  his  future  career,  his  pre¬ 
sumption,  fostered  by  his  injudicious  and 
arrogant  father,  his  youthful  indiscre¬ 
tions,  his  levity  and  folly,  soon  plunged 
him  into  such  an  abyss  of  difficulties, 
that,  no  longer  able  to  contend  against 
the  ill-will  of  the  theatre  committee,  he 
was  glad  to  resign  his  engagement. 
Overwhelmed  with  debt,  hampered  by 
his  father,  Carl  Maria  was  almost  sink-  « 
ing  under  his  misfortunes,  when  a  good 
genius  arose,  in  the  person  of  a  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  who  held  a  miniature 
court  of  his  own  on  his  estates  of  Carls- 
ruhe  in  Silesia.  In  this  little  courtly 
nest,  “  where  powdered  and  pigtailed 
courtiers,  with  cocked-hat  and  sword, 
wandered  hand  in  hand  with  lofty-wig- 
ged  and  high-heeled  beauties  through 
the  wondering  green  forests,”  and  where 
music  was  worshipped  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  as  a  religion,  the  youth  for  a 
time  found  rest.  But  the  current  of 
political  events,  which  throughout  exer¬ 
cised  so  notable  an  influence  upon  We¬ 
ber’s  destiny,  soon  swept  him  away  from 
this  peaceful  retreat.  Germany  had  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  the  great  battle¬ 
field  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
the  world  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Silesia 
dispersed  the  fairy-like  little  Ducal  Court, 
and  would  have  left  the  youth  Carl  M.a- 
ria  again  a  beggar  and  a  w'anderer,  bad 
not  his  kind  patron  recommended  him 
as  secretary  to  his  brother,  another 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  residing  at  the 
Court  of  Stuttgart. 

In  Stuttgart  commenced  one  of  the 
most  romantic,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
most  baneful  episodes  in  Weber’s  life. 
Employed  by  his  master,  the  Prince 
Ludwig,  in  questionable  money  trans¬ 
actions,  hated  by  the  tyrannical,  passion¬ 
ate,  and  filthy  King,  whose  enmity  the 
youth  met  by  the  most  foolish  tricks  of 
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boyish  levity,  leading  a  wild  and  reck¬ 
less  life,  against  which  innate  noble  as. 
pirations  were  perpetually  struggling, 
and  hampered  by  his  father’s  debts  as 
well  as  his  own,  young  Weber,  after 
already  undergoing  a  teinn  of  iroprison- 
ment  for  a  supposed  insult  to  the  King,  ‘ 
all  at  once  found  himself  involved  in  an  ' 
accusation  of  a  far  deeper  dye.  The 
greater  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  ' 
country  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  ! 
more  wild  was  the  obstinacy  of  the 
King,  who  favored  the  cause  of  the ! 
French  Emperor,  in  pursuing  his  tyran- ! 
nical  measures  of  military  conscription,  i 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Prince  Lud- ' 
wig  was  guilty  of  selling  places  at  court 
to  persons  desirous  of  evading  the  rigors 
of  these  measures  as  placeholders  ;  but 
it  was  against  his  young  secretary  that  j 
the  charge  was  brought.  Carl  Maria  | 
was  arrested,  imprisoned,  examined,  and  i 
finally  exiled,  with  his  father,  from  the  ' 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 

Almost  penniless,  but  with  his  opera 
of  “  Sylvana  ”  —  a  sort  of  elaborate  re- 
chauffe  of  his  boyish  “  Dumb  Girl  of 
the  f'orest”  —  in  his  portfolio,  Weber 
now  began  a  series  of  wanderings  in 
search  of  fortune,  which  led  him  to 
Mannheim,Heidelberg,  Darmstadt, M’here 
be  again  sought  instruction  from  the 
Abbe  Vogler,  and  formed  his  great 
friendship  with  the  boy  Meyerbeer ;  j 
Frankfort,  where  his  opera  of  “  Sylva¬ 
na  ”  was  at  last  performed,  with  suffi- 1 
cient  applause  to  encourage  the  rising 
composer,  but  where,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  the  severity  with  which  the 
edict  of  the  Continental  blockade  was 
enforced,  drove  him,  almost  penniless,  to 
the  verge  of  despair ;  Munich,  where  bet¬ 
ter  fortunes  smiled  upon  him ;  Prague, 
Gotha,  Weimar,  Dresden,  and  Berlin.  In 
all  these  wanderings  adventure  pursued 
the  erratic  artist :  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose 
eccentricities  amounted  almost  to  insan¬ 
ity,  but  who,  madman  as  he  was,  had  a 
real  appreciation  of  true  genius,  which 
led  him  to  foster  talent  wherever  he 
found  it,  and  treat  its  possessors  not  only 
with  favor  and  regard,  but  even  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection,  was  peculiarly  fertile 
in  strange  events. 

But  it  was  in  Berlin  that  the  young 
composer’s  name  and  fame  began  to  rise 
with  that  steady  progress  which  in  a 


few  years  was  to  lead  him  to  his  zenith. 
Ilis  struggles  to  obtain  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Sylvana”  against  the  potent 
opposition  of  the  staunch  old-world  mu¬ 
sicians,  who  reigned  paramount  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  were  still  harassing  and 
severe  :  but  inffuential  friends  flocked 
around  him ;  and  his  opera  was  event¬ 
ually  produced  with  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  success.  It  was  the  political  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  time,  however,  which 
now  insured  Weber’s  popularity  through¬ 
out  Germany.  The  triumphant  feelings 
newly  awakened  in  Prussia  by  the  vic¬ 
tories  over  Napoleon,  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  War  of  liberation,  aroused  the 
spirit  of  Weber  to  compose  those  famous 
Songs  of  Liberty,  contained  in  his  ‘‘  Leier 
und  Schwert,”  which  first  shed  a  general 
halo  around  him.  In  his  own  nature  he 
was  no  politician  ;  patriotic  enthusiasm 
was  a  feeling  almost  unknown  to  him. 
But  Weber  was  easily  led  away  by  the 
influences  around  him ;  and  thus  were 
those  songs  composed  which  caused  him 
to  be  erroneously  ranked  among  the  lil> 
eral  spirits  of  the  age  in  jwpular  opin¬ 
ion,  and  equally  erroneously  were  siib- 
i  sequently  reckoned  as  crimes  against 
him  by  the  conservative  Court  of  Sax¬ 
ony. 

Weber’s  fame  was  now  spreading  far 
and  wide ;  and  offers  w'ere  made  to  him 
to  assume  the  position  of  Capellmeister 
to  the  theatre  of  Prague.  Here  again 
his  life  w’as  saddened  l>y  his  own  ill-di¬ 
rected  passions.  But  here  also  came  the 
turning-point  in  it.  Through  the  mist 
with  which  an  illicit  and  frantic  love  had 
clouded  his  youth,  shone  at  last  one 
“  bright  particular  star.”  It  W’as  at 
Prague  that  he  was  thrown  into  more 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  woman 
to  whom  his  heart  was  destined  to  cling 
with  constancy  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life  —  that  Caroline  Brandt  who,  af¬ 
ter  a  series  of  those  romantic  struggles 
always  supposed  to  prevent  the  course 
of  true  love  from  running  smooth,  event¬ 
ually  became  his  wife.  From  this  iie- 
riod  the  interest  in  Carl  Maria  von  We¬ 
ber’s  story  changes  ;  and .  the  erratic 
young  German  musical  Gil  Bias  becomes 
the  steady  combatant  in  the  cause  of 
art. 

It  was  at  Dresden  that  the  true  posi¬ 
tion  of  Weber,  as  musician,  composer, 
and  musical  director,  was  finally  estab- 
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lishcd  ;  but  there  also  commenced  that 
incessant  struggle  in  favor  of  German 
art  which  wore  out,  in  great  degree,  the 
composer’s  life.  Although  Weber  ob¬ 
tained,  through  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  his  appointment  as  Capellmeis- 
ter  to  the  German  o|>era  newly  organized 
in  the  Saxon  capital,  hi.s  position  was 
throughout  the  rest  of  his  days  one  of 
|)erpetual  distress  of  mind.  At  every 
turn  in  his  directorship  he  was  met  by 
the  increasing  coldness  of  the  King,  and 
by  the  more  active  hatred  of  Count  Ein- 
siedel,  the  Prime  Minister.  He  never 
could  be  for^ven,  whatever  his  merits 
and  his  services,  as  the  author  of  the 
songs  of  the  War  of  Liberation,  which 
celebrated  victories  gained  by  those  W’ho, 
in  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  time,  were 
the  enemies  of  Saxony;  and  though  We¬ 
ber  was  throughout  his  career  an  open 
enemy  to  all  servility,  he  was  too  thor¬ 
ough  a  German  not  to  entertain  an  ex¬ 
cessive  sensitiveness  to  court  favor,  and 
he  was  little  able  to  contend  against  the 
endless  mortifications  and  annoyances 
which  his  exceptional  position  as  a 
court  servant,  at  once  esteemed  and 
slighted,  was  perpetually  entailing  on 
him. 

Other  circumstances  combined  to  add 
to  the  distresses  of  Weber’s  position  as 
Saxon  Capellrneister.  Ho  arrived  at  a 
time  of  transition,  in  which  national  as¬ 
pirations  for  independence  were  mixed 
up  with  longings  for  the  advancement  of 
national  art.  Italian  music  had  long 
held  the  sceptre  of  supremacy.  It  had 
been  e\*erywhere  introduced  and  foster¬ 
ed  by  the  various  reigning  heads  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  had  thus  come  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  court  institution,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  cour¬ 
tiers  and  officials  —  to  all  who  looked 
upon  aristocratic  tendencies  as  emana¬ 
tions  of  true  political  faith  —  to  all  who 
accepted  the  worship  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  as  an  exclusive  religion. 
The  promoters  and  fosterers  of  natural 
German  art,  consequently,  by  a  strange 
confusion  of  ideas,  but  still  as  a  natural 
sequence,  came  to  be  connected  in  men’s 
minds  with  the  political  innovators,  the 
clamorers  for  freedom,  the  enemies  of 
kings  and  courts,  and  the  revolutionists 
of  the  times.  National  aspirations  in 
the  cause  of  music  were  looked  upon 
with  almost  as  much  suspicion  as  na¬ 


tional  aspirations  in  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  Thus,  when  German  art 
ventured  to  lift  its  head,  muster  its 
forces,  and  enter  the  lists  against  its 
rival  in  power,  to  do  battle  in  good 
earnest,  the  feud  which  arose  between 
the  dominant  Italian  party  and  the 
growing  and  ambitious  national  party 
was  carried  on  with  an  acrimony  and  a 
virulence  almost  incomprehensible  at 
the  present  day.  The  rival  factions 
fought  with  an  intensity  of  hatred 
which  sundered  families  like  a  civil 
war.  The  struggle  between  the  reign¬ 
ing  school  and  its  aspiring  rival  was 
carried  on  too  near  our  own  doors,  dur¬ 
ing  the  famous  battle  of  the  Gluckites 
and  Piccinr-ites  in  France,  not  to  have 
left  a  distinct  impression  of  the  viru¬ 
lence  and  intolerance  with  which  such 
battles  may  be  fought.  Hut  in  Paris, 
fierce  as  the  contest  was,  it  was  one  of 
taste,  and  taste  alone.  In  Germany  the 
hostilities  were  intensified  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  sentiments  attributed  to  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties.  There  it  was  not  only  one 
school  of  art  against  another;  it  was 
the  defenders  of  king  and  court  who 
fought  against  arrogant  revolutionists 
— the  promoters  of  liberal  and  thorough¬ 
ly  national  feelings  against  exclusive 
narrowmindedness  and  the  invasion  of 
the  foreigner.  By  this  absurd  infusion 
of  political  principles  into  matters  of  art 
and  taste,  the  virulence  of  the  two  fac¬ 
tions  was  naturally  strengthened.  The 
battle  of  the  two  parties  raged  incessant¬ 
ly  in  all  the  great  German  cities,  tow¬ 
ards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  was  the  German  party 
which  more  generally  succumbed.  Tlie 
Italian  party,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
had  all  the  wealth,  influence,  and  aristo¬ 
cratic  weight  of  the  country  on  its  side, 
and  looked  upon  the  German  as  an  intru¬ 
sive,  impudent,  ignorant,  upstart  usurper, 
endeavoring  to  subvert  the  lawful  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  rightful  sovereign  of  art. 
In  Berlin  alone,  from  causes  arising  as 
early  as  the  reigil  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  the  victory  had  been  won  for 
German  music.  Fortunately  for  its 
cause,  the  various  rulers  of  the  many 
States  of  Germanjr,  however  strong 
their  predilections  m  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  for  Italian  art,  were  accustomed 
by  long  prescriptive  fashion  to  mix  with 
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the  celebrated  mneiciana  of  the  day  on 
such  familiar  terms,  rather  as  friends  of 
the  artists  than  as  patrons  of  art,  that 
they  were  in  a  great  degree  raised  above 
the  prejudices  of  faction  ;  and  their  bias, 
however  decided  in  reality,  was  never  or 
seldom  strongly  pronounced.  Still,  even 
in  the  rnling  houses  of  Germany  might 
be  found  traces  of  that  politicjil  coloring 
which  tinted  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
country  the  state  of  musical  cultivation. 
It  was  the  custom,  perhaps  the  creed 
and  policy  of  the  times,  as  indeed  of  all 
times,  for  crown  princes,  hereditary 
grand  dukes,  and  heirs  to  thrones  in 
general,  to  affect  liberal  and  progressive 
ideas ;  and  with  these  ideas  were  sure 
to  be  combined  a  marked  preference  for 
national  art,  and  decided  efforts  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  cause;  but  with  the 
nobility,  the  great  court  officials,  and 
the  “  high  and  mighty  ”  of  the  land  in 
general,  it  was  far  otherwise.  Except 
in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  where  the  no¬ 
bles  were  generally  wealthy,  and  used 
the  independence  which  the  possession 
of  wealth  bestowed  in  the  interest  of 
art,  but  more  especially  of  musical  art, 
the  German  nobles,  especially  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  States,  were  poor  and  needy  ;  and 
lacked  not  only  the  means  but  the  spirit 
and  the  desire  to  raise  themselves  into 
any  distinguished  position  as  cultivators 
and  promoters  of  art.  Frdhi  the  artis¬ 
tic  world  they  held  themselves  arro¬ 
gantly  aloof,  as  though  they  feared  con¬ 
tamination  from  creatures  who  had  nev¬ 
er  been  properly  born,  and  who  in  but 
few  instances  had  acquired  the  disputed 
right  to  be  hof-fdhig^  or  admissible  to 
court  receptions.  Even  Weber,  who 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  the  title  of 
Freiherr  or  Baron,  and  who  never  laid 
aside  the  distinctive  “  von,  ”  which 
should  have  been  a  patent  of  nobility 
admitting  him  at  all  events  into  the 
outer  temple,  was  regarded  as  having 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  his  birth  by 
descending  into  an  artistic  sphere ;  the 
exercise  of  his  genius  in  a  professional 
form  had  obviously  un-“  von  ”-ned  him  ; 
had  he  remained  a  needy  court  on¬ 
hanger,  endowed  with  pleasant  musical 
talents,  he  might  have  been  regarded 
as  a  worthy  member  of  society.  But 
much  as  the  German  nobles,  generally 
speaking  (and  always  excepting  the 
Mterhazys,  the  Pallfys,  the  Lichten- 
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steins,  and  other  Austrian  families  of 
high  station  and  wealth),  held  themselves 
apart  from  any  communion  with  the 
artist  world  which  was  seething  and 
stirring  beneath  them,  they  were  no 
less  animated  with  all  the  frenzy  of 
party  spirit  in  battling  on  the  side  of 
Italian  art  against  German.  Was  not 
Italian  opera  the  exclusive  delectation 
of  aristocratic  fashion,  a  court  institu¬ 
tion,  and,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  daz¬ 
zled  burger^  the  proper  attribute  of 
“  genteel  ”  taste  ?  So  the  German  no¬ 
bles  undertook  a  war  to  the  knife  against 
German  art.  In  their  exclusive  favorit¬ 
ism  they  descended  even  unto  the  basest 
intrigues  and  blackest  calumnies  to 
crush  the  upstart  rival  ;  all  the  petty 
warfare  of  faction  was  stretched  to  its 
most  unwarrantable  limits.  As  much 
backstairs  influence  at  the  court  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  injure  a  German  composer  or 
debase  Gertnan  art,  as  might  have  been 
used  to  subvert  an  obnoxious  minister 
or  crush  a  political  party.  Now  Weber 
was  thoroughly  German  in  all  his  musi¬ 
cal  aspirations,  and  (artistically  speak¬ 
ing)  although,  as  has  been  before  ob¬ 
served,  he  had  no  strong  political  feel¬ 
ings,  he  was  completely  national.  The 
struggle  he  had  to  undergo  in  a  life's 
contest  to  support  the  cause  for  which 
he  seemed  almost  exclusively  to  live  and 
breathe,  was,  no  doubt,  a  hard  one. 

When  Weber  commenced  his  artistic 
career  as  a  boy-composer,  (German  opera 
bad  made  but  little  advance  towards 
that  supremacy  which  it  was  destined  to 
attain,  and  which  he  contrived,  in' a  great 
measure,  to  secure  to  it.  Mozart,  it  is 
true,  had  long  since  been  the  pride  and 
glory  of  his  country.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
lad  Carl  Maria,  he  was  the  one  great 
sun,  in  the  rays  of  w’hich  he  basked,  but 
the  splendors  of  which  he  never  dared 
hope  to  rival.  But  Mozart  was  of  no 
especial  nationality.  He  was  a  genius 
apart.  lie  was  Mozart.  “  Men  were 
astonished,”  says  M.  de  Weber  in  his 
biography,  when  on  the  subject  of  the 
state  of  musical  parties  of  V^ienna,  “  to 
hear  music  which  was  neither  German 
nor  Italian,  but  only  music.”  He  could 
not  be  ranged  under  the  standard  of 
either  of  the  contending  schools.  Haydn 
— “  Father  Haydn,”  as  Carl  Von  Weber 
always  called  the  great  composer  with 
filial  reverence  —  was  not  'a  luminary  of 
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the  operatic  stage.  The  Abb6  Vogler  upon  hira,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  as 
was' cosmopolitan,  if  ho  was  anything  at  a  great  pillar  in  that  temple  of  German 
all,  in  his  style  and  tendencies,  and  of  no  art  which  it  was  the  main  object  of  bis 
real  influence  whatever  in  the  0.11180  of  life  to  see  established  in  glory.  Weber’s 
German  art  exclusively.  At  all  events  exaggerated  sensitiveness  to  the  derelic- 
he  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  successful  tion  of  his  cherished  “  brother  in  art  ” 
champion  in  the  arena  of  German  opera,  found  vent  in  a  violence  of  despair  on 
Even  the  mighty  genius  of  Beethoven  the -production  of  any  new  Italian  opera 
had  not  won  any  victory  in -the  cause,  by  young  Meyerbeer  which  might  have 
Great  as  was  his  influence,  undisputed  excited  ridicule  had  it  not  been  so  genu< 
as  was  his  overwhelming  supremacy  in  ine  and  heartfelt.  As  it  was,  it  involved 
the  concert  room,  be  marked  ne  step  on  him  in  a  series  of  distresses,  arising  from 
the  operatic!  stage.  His  “  Fidelio  ”  fell  the  acrimonious  attacks  of  the  hostile 
flat  upon  the  ears  of  the  Viennese  ;  and  party,  which  made  sad  inroads  on  his 
when  it  was  remodelled,  and  once  more  health  as  well  as  his  peace  of  mind, 
remodelled,  never  made  any  advance  at  Fortunately,  Weber  was  better  judged 
the  period  of  the  struggle  of  German  by  the  parents  of  Meyerbeer,  who  knew 
opera.  Thus,  when  Carl  Maria  entered  the  honesty  of  his  afiectionate  but  over- 
the  lists  as  a  composer  for  the  German  zealous  heart,  and  who,  up  to  the  last 
stage,  the  whole  light  was  still  to  be  hour  of  their  lives,  treated  him  rather  as 
fought  out.  another  beloved  son  than  as  a  simple 

As  the  champion  for  the  tause  of  Ger-  friend.  Towards  the  French  school 
man  art  against  its  Italian  rival,  Weber  Weber  evidently  never  entertained  the 
was  consistent  throughout  his  whole  ca-  same  hostile  feelings.  He  studied  and 
recr,  from  the  first  aspirations  of  boy-  put  upon  the  stage  the  compositions  of 
hood  to  his  last  breath.  Unlike  Mey-  the  earlier  French  composers  M’ith  com- 
erbeer,  who,  for  a  con .siderable  period  of  placency  ;  Mehul  he  always  declared  to 
time,  was  perpetually  feeling  his  ground,  be  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  German 
and  trying  his  wings  in  flights  to  foreign  spirit ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  as- 
climes,  Weber  clung  from  the  first  to  an  sert  that  the  “  Dame  Blanche  ”  of  Boiel- 
uncompromising  nationality.  He  may  dieu  was  second  only,  as  a  comic  opera, 
in  trifles  have  endeavored  to  please  the  to  the  “  Nozze  di  Figaro  ”  of  his  great 
patron  of  the  hour,  whose  tastes  were  idol  Mozart.  But  his  enmity  to  the  Ital- 
thoroughly  Italian,  and,  in  moments  of  ian  school  ^as  uncompromising.  Kos- 
leisure,  amused  himself  with  the  coinpo-  sini,  the  musical  demigod  of  his  times, 
sition  of  Italian  canzonets ;  yet  even  in  was  a  perpetual  thoni  in  his  side.  Those 
these  fugitive  pieces  there  was  always  who  read  the  great  Grerman  composer’s 
an  unmistiikable  German  coloring.  But  life  with  attention,  and  learn  to  know  the 
in  the  invariable  tendency  of  his  musical  genuine  soundness  of  his  honest  heart  in 
aspirations  he  was  national  to  the  heart’s  all  the  dealings  and  failings  of  his  life, 
core.  In  his  musical  creed  bo  never  will  acquit  him  of  all  charge  of  envy  or 
wavered,  and  he  fought  the  battle  of  his  jealousy  towards  his  •  most  successful 
faith  not  only  with  zeal  and  courage,  rival.  Of  prejudice  he  may  perhaps  be 
but  with  a  jiartisanship  not  devoid  of  accused,  but  certainly  not  of  all  the 
acrimony.  In  fact,  there  was  frequently  meaner  and  more  petty  feelings  of  a 
an  honest  exaggeration  in  the  feelings  vanquished  man.  Yet  of  Rossini’s  Ital- 
which  he  displayed  during  the  whole  ian  “  crinkum  -  crankums  ”  Weber  al- 
conflict  of  his  life  against  the  Italian  in-  ways  spoke  with  undisguised  contempt ; 
vader.  His  grief  at  the  temporary  apos-  and,  when  obliged  to  testify  his  unbound- 
tasy  of  Meyerbeer  to  the  Italian  side — an  ed  admiration  of  two  such  artists  as  La- 
apostasy  which  unfortunately  he  did  not  blache  and  Fodor  in  the  “  Semiramide,” 
live  to  see  renounced — was  so  violent  as  or  the  “  Cenereutola”  at  Vienna,  he  left 
more  than  once  to  lay  him  upon  a  bed  of  his  box  with  rage  in  his  heart  that  so 
sickness.  He  had  loved  young  Meyer-  much  talent  should  be  bestowed  on 
beer  as  a  friend  and  fellow-pupil  of  the  miAic  which  he  considered  so  weak  and 
Abbe  Vogler,  although  some  years  worthless  ;  but  he  never  envied  his  rival’s 
younger  thsin  himself ;  he  was  proud  of  triumph,  and  afterwards  met  Rossini  in 
him  as  a  German  artist ;  he  had  looked  Paris  upon  pleasant  and  courteous  terms.  , 
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With  other  Italian  composers  too  much 
personal  antagonism  was  mingled  to  en¬ 
able  a  wholly  unbiassed  mind  to  judge 
of  the  aversion  of  the  German  composer 
to  their  style  with  equal  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  of  his  opinion. 

Morlacchi,  only  known  in  these  days 
by  his  best  oi^ra,  “  Tebaldo  ed  Isolina,” 
although  a  favorite  and  favored  compo¬ 
ser  of  the  time,  was  Capellmeister  of  the 
Italian  opera  at  Dresden  when  Weber 
was  summoned  there.  From  the  under¬ 
hand  intrigues  of  the  rival  Capellmeister, 
a  thorough  •  p^ced  Italian  in  the  arts  of 
secret  dijdoraacy,  Weber  had  to  suffer 
bitterly  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
career  in  Dresden,  and  up  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life.  The  battle  of  the  rival 
operas,  the  struggles  of  the  German 
composer  against  the  alternations  of 
backstairs  court  manoeuvres  and  open 
hostility  against  him  on  the  part  of  Mor¬ 
lacchi,  form  a  great  portion  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  M.  de  Weber’s  second  volume, 
and  may  be  read  with  interest,  as  giving 
new  insight  not  only  into  the  state  of 
musical  parties  at  the  time,  but  also  into 
the  social  manners  of  the  period  at  a 
small  and  narrowminded  German  court. 

But  slighted  and  harassed  as  Weber 
may  have  been  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption,  a  popularity  which  had  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  other  German 
composer  was  gathering  around  him  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1821  it  was  to  reach  its  culmi¬ 
nating  point.  Since  the  production  of 
his  boyhood’s  operas,  his  “  Sylvana  ” 
and  finally  his  “  Abu  Ilassan,”  a  gem  of 
comic  sprightliness,  which  was  one  of 
the  emanations  of  his  period  of  reckless 
extravag.ance  at  Stuttgart,  ten  years  or 
more  had  passed  ;  and  Weber  had  not 
been  able  to  gain  possession  of  any  opera 
text  which  could  satisfy  his  longings. 
His  dramatic  instincts  always  souglit 
their  fittest  occupation  in  romance,  even 
bordering  on  exaggeration.  In  more 
modern  times,  his  tendencies  would 
have  been  stamped  as  thoroughly  “  sen¬ 
sational.”  After  this  long  delay  of  years, 
a  drama  was  at  last  laid  before  him 
which  was  thoroughly  congenial  to  bis 
fanciiul  nature.  Defective  a»'the  treat¬ 
ment  of  “  Der  Freischutz  ”  may  bft  in 
many  respects,  it  fully  satisfied  all  We¬ 
ber’s  romantic  aspirations.  Into  “  Der 
^  Freischutz  ”  he  poured  all  the  essence 


of  his  fancy.  Of  all  his  operas  it  con¬ 
tained  the  truest  eflusion  of  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality  ;  and  it  thus  came  into  more 
direct  sympathy  with  his  public  than 
any  other  of  his  subsequent  com{>08i- 
tions.  Strange  to  say,  the  idea  of  the 
wild  legend  had  seized  upon  Weber’s 
fancy  ten  years  previously,  but  had  been 
laid  aside  and  forgotten.  When  the 
subject  was  again  suggested  to  him  by 
Friedrich  Kind,  it  flashed  before  him 
like  the  familiar  face  of  a  dear  friend  ; 
and  Weber,  with  all  his  -  misgivings, 
never  from  the  first  moment  iloubted  of 
the  success  of  his  “  Der  Freischutz.” 

From  cold  and  repelling  Dresden, 
Weber  was  summoned  to  give  his  great 
work  at  the  far  more  appreciative  capital 
of  Prussia.  There  his  great  friend  and 
patron  Count  Briihl  had  prepared  the 
way  for  its  acceptance.  But,  advanced 
as  was  the  cause  of  national  art  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  compared  with  other  Germ.an  cities, 
the  young  German  composer  had  still  to 
contend  against  difficulties  and  obstacles 
in  the  production  of  his  “  Der  Frei¬ 
schutz,”  which  at  one  time  appeared  in¬ 
surmountable.  Spontini  held  the  sole 
sceptre  of  musical  supremacy  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  and  was  about,  at  the 
same  juncture,  to  produce  his  gorgeous 
opera  of  “  Olympia.”  It  was  diflicult 
enough  to  fight  the  battle  of  German 
art  against  the  influence  of  the  Italian, 
solely  on  the  score  of  nationality  ;  harder 
still  when  the  cold,  hard,  envious  Spon¬ 
tini  openly  declared  his  hatred  and  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  young  man  who  sought  to 
enter  into  the  lists  with  him  as  a  rival, 
threw  every  hindrance  in  his  way,  and 
heajied  upon  his  head  every  possible 
mark  of  his  contempt.  In  the  excited 
state  of  angry  partisanship  on  either  side, 
the  representation  of  “  Der  Freischutz  ” 
was  regarded  by  the  German  party  as  a 
battle  for  life  or  death.  The  German 
opera  was  thrust  aside  by  the  court 
supporters  of  the  Italian,  until  “  Olym¬ 
pia”  had  marched  in  triumph  over  the 
Berlin  stage  ;  but,  spite  of  court  influ¬ 
ence,  lavish  expense,  and  a  magnificence 
of  appointment  unknown  at  the  period, 
“Olympia”  proved  a  failure;  and  the 
German  party  again  raised  its  head  with 
hope. 

Perhaps  never  was  an  opera  given  to 
the  world  under  circumstances  of  such 
wild  excitement  as  was  “  Der  Frei- 
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schutz.”  The  moment  of  trial  was 
come,”  writes  Weber’s  biographer : 

“  Four  hours  before  the  opening  of  the 
Schauspiclhans,  crowds  were  beleaguering 
every  entrance.  To  the  excellent  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  police  it  may  l)e  thanked  that, 
when  the  doors  were  oi)ened,  clothes  alone 
were  tom,  and  only  a  few  smiu't  bruises  given 
in  the  fearful  rush.  The  pit  was  immediately 
tilled  to  suffocation  by  a  compact  mass  of 
students,  young  men  of  science,  artists,  offi¬ 
cials,  and  men  who,  eight  years  before,  had 
borne  arms  against  the  invader — the  vouth- 
fiil  intelligence,  the  patriotic  fire,  the  en¬ 
lightened  opposition  to  the  foreigner.  Under 
t'aroline’s  Ik>x  stood  Benedict,  the  long  slim 
figure  of  Heinrich  Heine,  sarcastically  pun¬ 
ning  upon  the  poetry  of  Kind  (“  a  child,”  in 
German),  and  a  little  broadchested  student 
with  mighty  lungs  and  spanking  hands. 
Stalls  and  boxes  were  filled  by  members  of 
the  high  society  of  Berlin,  and  the  literary, 
musical,  and  scientific  authorities  of  the  day. 
The  government  officials  were  few :  and 
scarcely  a  uniform  w’as  visible.  Little  by 
little  the  orchestra  filled — the  musicians  be¬ 
gan  to  tune  their  instruments — the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  packed  crowd,  sweltering  in 
the  overheated  house,  grew  louder  and  louder. 
.\11  at  once  came  applause  from  the  orchestra. 
VVel)€r  had  enter^  it.  And  now  the  whole 
house,  with  its  thousand  u{>on  thousand 
hands,  took  up  the  sound,  and  thundered 
forth  its  echo.  Three  times  was  Weber 
obliged  to  let  fall  his  baton  and  to  bow,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  the  signal  to  begin.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  storm  came  suddenly  a 
solemn  silence.  The  magic  musical  pictures 
of  the  overture  were  now  spread  forth  in  all 
their  fulness.  The  impression  was  unmistak¬ 
able.  'When,  at  last,  the  triumphant  finale 
had  blazed  forth  in  all  its  glory,  such  a 
tempest  of  applause  broke  forth,  such  a  uni¬ 
versal  shout  da  capo,  that  the  entire  overture 
had  to  be  repeated,  with  still  greater  enthu¬ 
siasm  if  possible.  The  first  8a*im,  admirably 
grouped,  and  represented  with  Ineand  anima¬ 
tion,  produced  a  great  effect ;  but  Kilian’s 
air  and  the  laugliing  chorus,  although  sung 
with  great  intelligence,  seemed,  from  a  want 
of  ap))reciation  of  its  musical  audacity,  to 
miss  tire.  Not  so  the  pa.s8age  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  trio,  *  O,  lass  Ilofliiung  dich  beleben,’ 
which  went  immediately  to  the  hearts  of  all, 
and  drew  down  another  storm  of  applause. 
The  original  melodious  waltz  had  gone  by. 
The  stage  grew  dark  :  and  the  excitement 
created  by  the  scena  of  Max,  ‘  Nein,  linger 
trag’  ich  nicht  die  Qualen,’  was  so  intense 
that,  in  spite  of  Stumer’s  artistic  yet  simple 
delivery,  the  beautiful  ‘arioso,’  ‘  Durch 
Die  Wilder,  durch  die  Auen,’  went  by  with¬ 
out  its  tribute.  On  the  appearance  of  Zamicl, 
a  shudder  ran  through  the  agitated  house. 


After  the  gleam  of  light  in  ‘  Jetzt  ist  wohl 
ihr  Fenster  offen,’  came  again  the  same  im¬ 
pression  on  the  reappearance  of  the  demon  ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  air  was  crowned 
with  tumultuous  applause.  Caspar's  drink¬ 
ing-song,  conceived  so  difiercntly  from  all  the 
well-established  forms,  was  evidently  not  un¬ 
derstood.  The  curtain  fell  upon  an  anticli¬ 
max  :  the  applause  w'as  scanty.  And  now 
animated  and  even  tumultuous  discussions 
arose  on  every  side.  The  Spontini-ites  rubbed 
their  hands,  and  said  with  acorn,  ‘  Is  this  the 
music  which  is  to  throw  the  Vestale,  Cortez, 
and  Olympia  into  the  shade  f  A  mere  melo¬ 
drama  I  What  monotony,  too  I  A  whole 
act  without  a  female  voige.’  A  storm  of 
angry  murmur  filled  the  house.  During  the 
tumult  once  more  appeared  the  maestro. 
The  curtain  rose.  A  salvo  of  applause  greeted 
the  pleasant  forms  of  the  two  favorite  singers 
as  Agathe  and  Aennchen.  They  appeared  to 
the  eager  youth  of  the  day  like  forms  of 
brightness  and  light  after  the  dark  scenes 
which  had  gone  by.  The  opening  duet,  so 
magical  in  effect,  and  so  new  in  form  and 
treatment,  and  still  more  the  air  of  Aennchen, 

‘  Kommt  ein  schlanker  Bursch  gegangen,’ 
told  admirably  on  the  house.  But  the  bright¬ 
est  gem  of  the  first  representation  was  un¬ 
questionably  the  great  scena  of  Frau  Seidler, 

‘  Wie  nahte  mir  der  Schlummer.’  At  this 
point  the  opposition  surrendered  its  arms. 
Surprised,  carried  away,  wholly  overcome, 
Weber’s  bitterest  adversaries  succumbed  to 
the  general  and  irresistible  torrent  of  applause. 
Stalls,  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery,  felt  the  sum¬ 
mer  air  floating  around  them,  prayed  ‘  Icise, 
leise,’  with  Agathe,  listened  to  the  rustling 
of  the  trees*  fell  the  approach  of  the  expected 
lover,  and  ^  ith  the  maiden’s  joy  burst  forth 
into  one  great  sympathetic  jubilee  in  honor  of 
the  creator  of  the  magic  strains.  It  was  long 
before  the  shouting  could  be  stilled.  From 
this  momentr  the  fate  of  the  opera  was  de¬ 
cided.  The  following  trio  found  the  liveliest 
appreciation.  The  scene  of  the  Wolfs  Glen, 
with  its  wondrous  instrumental  effects,  never 
before  attemptcrl,  and  so  true  to  the  compo¬ 
ser’s  own  peculiar  genius,  its  supernatural 
accessories,  and  its  romantic  scenery,  brought 
the  second  act  triumphantly  to  a  close.  ‘  He's 
a  devil  of  a  fellow — that  little  Weber !’  cried 
the  lusty  student  beneath  Caroline’s  box,  as 
he  blew  upon  his  burning  and  blistered 
hands ;  ‘  but  it  is  deuced  hard  work  to  do 
him  justice.’  If  the  storm  of  voices  growled 
heavily  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  overpowering  now.  But  how  different 
was  the  nature  of  the  tempest !  The  Italian 
party  was  struck  dumb.  Fjxpressions  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  ravished  delight  were  to  be 
heard  on  every  side.  And  where  was  the 
maestro  ?  Sitting  in  a  dark  corner  in  his 
wife’s  box,  holding  her  trembling  hands,  and 
kissing  away  her  tears  of  joy.  After  the 
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entr’-acte,  given  with  life  and  energy  by  the 
orchestra,  Agathe’s  prayer,  and  Aennchen’s 
air,  half  tender  and  half  bantering,  were 
admirably  received.  The  Bridesmaids’  song, 
with  chorus,  so  popular  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  so  thoroughly  German  in  its  spirit, 
was  stormily  encored,  although  sung  with 
trembling  voice  by  its  nervous  executant 
The  Huntsman’s  chbrus,  although  greatly 
applauded,  did  not,  strange  to  say,  win  its 
way  fully  with  the  public  until  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  representation.  Its  melody 
was  among  the  few  in  the  ‘  Der  Freischutz  ’ 
that  were  not  sung  at  once  at  every  street 
corner.  The  finale,  although  its  rather  too 
greatly  prolonged,  form  proiluced  a  compara¬ 
tive  tendency  to  coolness  in  the  audience, 
brought  the  opera  gloriously  to  its  close.  The 
curtain  fell:  but  no  soul  left  the  house. 
Thunders  of  applause  and  thousands  of  voices 
summoned  the  composer  before  his  enraptured 
audience.  At  last  he  appeared,  leading  Ma¬ 
dame  Seidler  and  Fraulein  Eunicke  by  the 
band.  Amid  the  deafening  shouting,  flow¬ 
ers  and  verses  were  flung  from  all  directions. 
The  success  of  ‘Der  Freischutz’  had  been 
immense — unparalleled  1  Critics,  artists,  and 
dilettanti  appeared  intoxicated ;  and  all  with 
one  accord — for  that  night  at  least — had  no 
words  but  of  delight,  and  joy,  and  praise.” 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  219-23.) 

“Der  Freischutz”  had  achieved  a 
success  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
German  art  upon  the  stage ;  and  the 
“Der  Freischutz  mania,”  which  rapidly 
spread  over  all  Europe,  became  one  of 
the  historical  events  of  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  SpontinI  was  now 
Weber’s  bitter  enemy  for  life;  and,  in 
subsequent  years,  the  most  active  meas¬ 
ures  were  employed  by  the  influential 
and  acrimonious  Italian  to  f>rcvent  the 
performance  of  “  Euryanthe  ”  in  Berlin. 
The  long  and  angry  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  composers  on  this  subject, 
followed,  as  it  was,  by  the  personal  in¬ 
terference  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
his  Prime  Minister,  the  indiscreet  exer¬ 
tions  of  Count  Briihl,  Weber’s  friend, 
and  the  great  excitement  of  the  public, 
comprise  another  interesting  and  char¬ 
acteristic  episode  in  the  troublous  life 
of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  all  the  more 
sadly  and  painfully  interesting,  since  the 
blows  bestowed  in  this  last  struggle 
were  fatal  blows  to  the  artist’s  heart, 
and,  in  his  failing  state  of  health,  materi¬ 
ally  contributed  to  hasten  his  death. 

Weber,  by  his  “Freischutz”  alone, 
reached  at  once  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
popularity.  Offers  poured  in  on  him 


from  many  of  the  great  operatic  stages 
of  Europe.  The  first  which  he  accepted 
was  that  to  write  a  new  “  grand  ro¬ 
mantic  opera,”  for  Vienna.  “  Weber,” 
says  his  son,  “  in  undertaking  this  fresh 
composition,  which  was  to  shame  those 
who  doubted  of  his  sound  musical  sci¬ 
ence,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  infe¬ 
rior  to  ‘  Der  Freischutz  ’  in  practical 
effect,  was  naturally  anxious  to  bring  all 
his  dramatic  as  well  as  musical  forces 
into  the  field,  and  win  his  victory  by 
their  combined  power.  Not  only  was 
the  new  opera  to  be  his  musical  master¬ 
piece,  but  to  give  evidence,  at  the  same 
time,  of  his  poetical  spirit,  his  scenic  tact, 
his  stage  experience,  and  his  pictorial 
taste.”  But  unfortunately  Weber’s 
“  evil  star,”  in  which,  with  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  superstition  that  pervaded, 
more  or  less,  his  whole  life,  he  was  a 
firm  believer,  and  to  which  his  letters, 
his  conversations,  and  his  diaries  bear 
constant  and  earnest  reference,  seems  to 
have  presided  over  the  production  of 
“  Euryanthe.”  An  unfortunate  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances  led  to  its  compo¬ 
sition.  A  quarrel  with  his  previous  au¬ 
thor,  Kind,  and  a  fortuitous  meeting 
with  Frau  von  Chezy,  decided  Weber’s 
choice  of  his  new  text.  The  subject  was 
an  impracticable  one  from  the  first ;  and 
never  was  a  more  uncongenial  combina¬ 
tion  than  that  of  the  sensitive  and  imag¬ 
inative  composer  with  the  coarse,  vain, 
insolent,  bombastic,  half  •  mad  old  co¬ 
quette,  who  called  herself  a  “  poetess.” 
The  character  of  this  absurd  individual, 
as  sketched  in  M.  de  Weber’s  book,  and 
illustrated  by  amusing  anecdote,  was 
sutficient  in  itself  to  have  stamped 
“  Euryantlie  ”  as  a  subject  which  could 
never  fulfil  all  Weber’s  poetical  and  ro¬ 
mantic  aspirations.  But  the  composer 
seems  to  have  loved  his  opera  as  a  mother 
loves  best  the  ugly,  ill-conditioned,  way¬ 
ward  child,  whose  birth  has  cost  her  the 
severest  throes,  and  whose  bringing-up 
has  occasioned  the  greatest  sorrow  and 
trouble.  Weber  himself  always  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  treasures  of  science 
which  be  lavished  upon  this  work  ought 
to  have  secured  for  it  the  greatest  of  all 
his  triumphs ;  so  much  so  that,  in  after 
years,  he  conceived  a  horror  of  his  earlier 
great  opera,  which  amounted  almost  to 
insanity,  as  the  rival  of  the  more  cherish¬ 
ed  “  Euryanthe.”  From  the  first,  it  is 
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true,  he  felt,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
that  “  that  young  rascal  ‘  Der  Frei- 
Bchutx  ’  had  shot  his  poor  sister  dead 
but  he  no  less  hated  the  murderer  of  his 
favorite  with  a  bitter  hatred,  until  the 
very  name  of  “  Der  Freischutz  ”  would 
throw  him  into  spasms  of  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation.  But  whatever  Weber’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  second  great  opera — an  esti 
mate,  it  must  be  owned,  since  shared 
by  Weber’s  compatriots,  although  not 
awarded  at  the  time — the  subject  was 
never  so  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  composer  as 
the  national  devilry  of  the  Black  Hunts¬ 
man.  “  Euryanthe  ”  obtained  no  more 
than  what  is  termed  by  the  French  a 
succes  d'estime  from  the  Viennese.  We¬ 
ber  was  unwilling  to  recognize  his  com¬ 
parative  defeat.  But  he  acknowledged 
It  at  last ;  and  the  conviction  went  far  to 
break  a  heart  already  worn  by  perpetual 
struggles. 

Weber  was  already  sinking  rapidly 
into  a  premature  grave,  when  Charles  ] 
Kemble,  then  le-ssee  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre, ‘made  the  celebrated  German 
composer  an  offer  to  compose,  expressly 
for  that  establishment,  another  great 
operatic  w’ork.  Similar  offers  arrived,  at 
the  same  lime,  from  the  French  Grand 
Opera.  But  Weber  allowed  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  his  lifelong  partiality  for 
England  and  the  English  character,  and 
accepted  Mr.  Kemble’s  proposal.  After 
some  discussion  as  to  the  subject  of  this 
new  work,  the  book  of  “  Oberon  ”  was 
placed  in 'Weber’s  hands.  The  subject 
of  the  poem  was  doubtless  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  its  nature,  to  a  mind  which  rev¬ 
elled  in  the  marvellous  and  supernatural, 
than  that  of  the  dry,  stilted,  and  hyper¬ 
romantic  “  Euryanthe.”  But  the  text,  at 
the  same  time,  was  ill  calculated  to  re¬ 
kindle  that  vivid  inspiration  which  glows 
in  every  scene  of  “  Der  Freischutz.  ” 
Despite  its  rich  supply  of  Oriental  fancy, 
fairy  revelries,  and  supernatural  effects, 
“  Oberon”  was  as  practically  undramatic 
in  its  nature  as  any  epic  poem  put  into 
action  must  necessarily  be.  Never  was 
that  singular  faculty  of  selfabsorption, 
to  the  exclusion  not  only  of  the  outward 
world  but  of  the  feelings  of  the  inner 
man,  more  strongly  evidenced  through¬ 
out  his  life,  than  in  the  composition  of 
this  his  last  great  work.  Many  of  his 
liveliest  strains  had  been  conceived  in 


the  midst  of  wearing  dis^-csses  and  an¬ 
noyances  ;  some  of  his  most  powerful 
dramatic  ideas  worked  out  when  he  was 
wearied  with  petty  cares ;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  his  melody-teeming  “  Oberon” 
was  written  when  the  weary  composer 
was  utterly  prostrated  by  pain  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and  when  death  was  gnawing  at 
his  heart.  Weber  arrived  in  London  in 
the  month  of  February,  1826,  to  reap 
some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  and  en¬ 
dure  some  of  the  most  bitter  mortifica¬ 
tions  of  his  life,  and  then  to  die.  Most 
of  the  English  readers  of  his  biography 
will  probably  find  their  interest  most 
excited  by  the  latter  portion  of  Weber’s 
stirring  and  troubled  career,  by  the 
descriptions  of  the  musical  and  social 
condition  of  London  when  he  visited 
the  capital,  and,  more  than  all,  by  the 
feeling,  always  present,  of  the  coming 
catastrophe,  and  the  touching  account 
of  the  artist’s  death. 

The  accidental  swallowing  of  some 
aqua-fortis,  from  the  effects  of  Mdiich 
Weber  nearly  died  when  a  youth,  at 
Breslau,  may  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  that  disease  of  the  throat  from 
which  he  suffered  through  life ;  early 
excesses,  it  is  to  be  feared,  did  much  to 
undermine  a  constitution  naturally  deli¬ 
cate  ;  but  to  the  excessive  and  wearing 
susceptibility,  which  was  the  bane  of  the 
great  composer’s  latter  years,  must  be 
greatly  attributed  his  premature  decay. 
In  his  w’eak  state  of  body  and  mind, 
cause  and  effect  were  constantly  acting 
and  reacting  on  each  other.  The  per¬ 
petual  gnawing  and  fretting  of  an  over¬ 
sensitive  disposition  were  ever  inducing 
those  attacks  of  sickness  and  utter  pros¬ 
tration,  which,  at  every  recurrence,  left 
the  mind  less  capable  of  struggling 
boldly  against  the  evil  influences  which 
preyed  upon  it.  No  doubt  Weber  had 
cause  Buflicient  for  this  constant  irrita¬ 
tion.  .  As  the  servant  of  the  Saxon 
court,  and  eagerly  desirous  of  pleasing 
his  superiors  by  his  zeal  and  the  exercise 
of  his  talent,  ho  naturally  felt  most  bit¬ 
terly  the  repelling  coldness  of  the  King 
his  master,  the  w’ant  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  services  in  the  cause  which 
he  was  engaged  to  support,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  mortiheations  and  slights  heaped 
upon  him  by  a  Minister  who  hated  his 
independence  of  spirit.  The  perpetual 
struggle  against  the  hostile  intrigues 
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and  undisguised  enmity  of  Morlacchi 
and  Spontini,*  themselves  irritated,  it 
must  be  said,  by  the  constant  and  openly 
expressed  hostility  of  the  German  com¬ 
poser  to  the  school  of  art  they  prac¬ 
ticed,  preyed  heavily  upon  his  sensitive 
disposition.  No  less  wearing  to  his 
mind  was  the  failure  of  all  his  efforts  to 
propitiate  the  good  esteem  of  men  whom 
he  reverenced  deeply  in  his  heart  of 
hearts.  From  Goethe,  whom  he  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  poet,  he  could  never  elicit 
an^  expression  but  that  of  contempt ; 
Spohr,  lie  was  aware,  treated  him  only  as 
a  somewhat  clever  amateur,  and  ascribed 
his  popularity  to  his  faculty  for  writing 
so  as  to  please  the  masses,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  his  vulgarity  of  style ;  from 
Zelter,  Bernhard  Anselm  Weber,  and 
almost  all  of  the  elder' musicians,  he  re¬ 
ceived  only  marks  of  aversion  and  super¬ 
ciliousness.  Yet  there  was  much  thrown 
into  the  other  scale,  w’hich  might  have 
been  an  ample  compensation  for  all  these 
mor^lications  to  a  man  of  a  less  morbid 
nature.  Weber  w'as  surrounded  by  a 
host  of  friends,  who  respected,  rever¬ 
enced,  adored  him.  By  the  public  of 
the  greater  portion  of  Germany,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Prussian  capital, 
ho  was  worshipped.  Demonstrations  of 
an  idolatry,  such  as  no  other  musician 
had  received  so  triumphantly,  met  him 
at  every  turn.  Nor  did  the  favor  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  fail  him,  although 
he  experienced  only  hatred  and  tyranny^ 
from  the  King  of  W urtemberg,  and 
marked  coldness  and  indifference  from 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  which  he 
had  adopted  as  his  own.  One  of  his 
most  devoted  admirers  and  friends  was 
that  strange,  genial,  highly  gifted,  but 
eccentric  man,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha 
already  mentioned.  From  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  ac(^uaintance  with  Weber 
he  w’as  profuse  in  his  tokens  of  esteem 
and  love.  Louis  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince,  another  eccentric  but  well-inten¬ 
tioned  man,  was  likewise  the  staunch 
friend,  admirer,  and  patron  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  composer;  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia  was  lavish  in  his  demonstrations 
of  respect.  For  the  disparagement,  the 
contempt,  the  envies  and  jealousies  of 
other  musicians,  German  as  well  as  Ital¬ 
ian,  Weber  had  again  an  ample  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
poser  be  so  greatly  reverenced  himself. 


Ludwig  von  Beethoven.  This  great  gen¬ 
ius,  usually  so  morose  and  chary  of  his 
praise,  although  he  avowed  himself  in¬ 
capable  of  understanding  all  Weber’s 
tendencies,  loudly  expressed  his  admira¬ 
tion  of  “  Der  Freischutz,”  and  wrote  of 
Weber  as  his  “  dear  friend.”  A  meeting 
took  place  betw'een  the  two  great  men 
after  many  years  of  mutual  regard  ;  and 
this  remarkable  interview  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  M.  de 
Weber’s  second  volume : 

“Weber  knew  then  that  he  had  earned 
Beethoven’s  respect  liefore  his  visit.  But  ho 
felt  strangely  moved  when  he  entered  the 
great  man’s  poor  desolate-looking  room.  All 
lay  in  the  wildest  disorder — music,  money, 
clothing,  on  the  floor — linen  from  the  wash 
upon  the  dirty  bed — broken  coflfee-cups  upon 
the  table.  The  open  pianoforte  was  covered 
thickly  with  dust  Beethoven  entered  to 
greet  his  visitors.  Benedict  has  thus  describe<l 
him :  ‘  Just  so  must  have  looked  Lear,  or  one 
of  Ossian’s  bards.  Ilis  thick  gray  hair  was 
flung  upward,  and  disclosed  the  sanctuary  of 
his  lofty  vaulted  forehead.  His  nose  was 
square,  like  that  of  a  lion  ;  his  chin  hrOad, 
with  those  remarkable  folds  which  all  his 
portraits  show ;  his  jaws  formed  as  if  pur- 
jmsely  to  crack  the  hardest  nuts ;  his  mouth 
noble  and  soft.  Over  the  broad  face,  seamed 
with  scars  from  the  smallpox,  was  spread  a 
dark  redness.  From  under  the  thick,  closely 
compressed  eyebrows  gleamed  a  pair  of  small 
flashing  eyes.  The  square  broad  form  of  a 
Cyclops  was  wrapped  in  a  shabby  dressing- 
gown  muoh  tom  about  the  sleeves.’  Beet¬ 
hoven  rccogpized  Weber  without  a  word,  em¬ 
braced  him  energetically,  shouting  out  — 
‘  There  you  are,  my  Iwy ;  you  arq  a  devil  of 
a  fellow!  God  bless  you!’  handed  him  at 
once  his  famous  tablets,  then  pushed  a  heap 
of  music  from  the  old  sofa,  threw  himself  upon 
it,  and,  during  a  flow  of  conversation,  com¬ 
menced  dre.s8ing  himself  to  go  out.  Beethoven 
began  with  a  string  of  complaints  about  his 
own  position ;  about  the  thcatrt?s,  the  public, 
the  Italians,  the  taste  of  the  day,  and,  more 
especially,  about  his  own  ungrateful  nephew. 
Weber,  who  was  nervous  and  agitated,  coun¬ 
selled  him  to  tear  himself  from  Vienna,  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  through  Germany,  to  con¬ 
vince  himself  of  the  world’s  judgment  of  him, 
and  more  especially  to  go  to  England,  where 
his  works  were  more  reverenced  than  in  any 
other  country.  ‘Too  late  !  too  late!’  cried 
Beethoven,  making  the  pantonume  of  playing 
on  the  piano,  and  shaking  his  head  sadly. 
Then  he  seized  on  Weber’s  arm,  and  dragged 
him  away  to  the  Sauerhof,  where  he  was  wont 
to  dine.  ‘  Here,’  wrote  Weber  afterwards, 
‘we  dined  together  in  the  happiest  mood. 
The  rough  repulsive  man  paid  me  as  much 
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attention  as  if  I  were  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
making  court,  and  served  me  at  table  with 
the  most  delicate  care.  How  proud  I  felt  to 
receive  all  this  kindness  and  atfectionate  re¬ 
gard  from  the  great  master  spirit  I  The  day 
will  remain  forever  impressed  on  my  mind, 
as  well  as  on  that  of  all  who  were  present.’ 
At  table  Beethoven  turned  the  conversation 
to  the  subject  of  ‘  Euryanthe,’  which  Weber 
strove  to  avoid.  ‘  How  is  the  book  ?’  he  ask¬ 
ed.  W eber  hastened  to  reply,  ‘  Full  of  good 
situations.’  But  Beethoven  had  caught  sight 
of  llasHnger's  shake  of  the  head,  and  burst 
out  laughing ;  ‘  Ah !  the  old  story !  ’  he  shout¬ 
ed  ;  ‘  these  German  authors  never  know  how 
to  concoct  a  good  opera  book.’  ‘  But  how 
about  “  Fidelio  ?”’  rejoined  Weber.  ‘  Oh  1  that 
was  derived  from  the  French,’  said  Beethoven ; 

‘  and  was  translated  into  German  out  of  the 
Italian.’  And  so  the  two  great  composers 
communed  together.  And  the  others  sat  by, 
and  saw  these  two  heads  so  closely  bent  to¬ 
gether — from  the  one  of  which  liad  sprung 
‘  Eroica,’  the  ‘  C  minor  Symphony,’  and  the 
‘  Fidelio’ — from  the  other  the  ‘  Frei.schutz,’ 

‘  I^eier  und  Schwert,’  and  ‘  Prcciosa  ’  —  and 
thought  how  many  treasures  of  the  beautiful 
might  still  be  there,  and  compared  AV^eber’s 
long,  narrow,  scantily-covered  head,  and  re¬ 
fined  spiritual,  tender  face,  with  the  mighty 
lion-like  facial  ma^  of  Beethoven,  over  which 
rose  a  very  forest  of  hair,  and  reflected  how 
the  widely-contrasting  genius  of  the  two  wi^ 
so  wondrously  mirrored  in  each  man,  al¬ 
though  both  glowed  with  the  same  artistic 
fire,  and  both  had  the  halo  of  immortality 
u|>on  their  brows.  But  the  time  came  for 
departure.  Again  and  again  Beethoven  em¬ 
braced  Weber,  as  though  he  could  not  part 
with  him.  It  was  long  before  he  would  relin¬ 
quish  Weber’s  long  thin  delicate  band  from 
the  grasp  of  his  bulky  fist.  ‘  Success  to  your 
new  opera !  If  I  can  I  will  come  on  your 
first  night,’  he  cried  ;  and  so  they  parted. 
Weber  returned  to  Vienna  deeply  moved.” 
(Vol.  ii.,  pp.  828-6.) 

Unfortunately,  envious  mischief-mak¬ 
ers  and  t.attlers  succeeded  in  sundering 
Ileethoven  and  Weber ;  but  no  evil 
tongues  could  destroy  tlie  admiration 
each  felt  for  the  genius  of  the  other. 
With  Meyerbeer,  although  the  cold  and 
undemonstrative  nature  of  the  Northern 
German  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
warm-hearted  fervor  of  his  brother  com¬ 
poser,  Weber  maintained  a  steady  friend¬ 
ship,  unimpaired  by  the  severance  of 
long  years.  With  Mendelssohn,  then 
only  a  lively  boy,  Weber  had  but  little 
intercourse  ;  but  he  knew  and  loved  the 
lad,  who  in  return  seems  to  have  looked 
up  to  one  of  the  greatest  comjmsers  of 
the  time  with  respect  and  admiration. 


An  interesting  anecdote  of  the  gifted 
youth  is  given  in  M.  de  Weber’s  work. 
Weber  was  at  Berlin ;  and  the  first 
representation  of  “  Der  Freisebutz  ”  was 
drawing  nigh : 

”  One  day,  after  rehearsal,  Weber  wa.<» 
strolling  with  Benedict  ‘  Unter  den  Linden,’ 
when  a  bright,  charming  boy,  of  abou# 
twelve  years  of  age,  sprang  to  greet  them, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  fluttering  locks. 

‘  Felix  Mendelssohn  !’  exclaimed  AVeber, 
pressing  his  hand  warmly.  The  boy  stroll¬ 
ed  on  with  them ;  and,  when  they  parted, 
carried  off  Benedict  to  his  home,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  to  his  mother,  with  the  words : 
‘Mother,  here  is  Benedict,  AVeber’s  pupil; 
he  can  play  us  something  out  of  the  new 
opera.’  And  so  Benedict  had  to  sit  down  to 
the  piano,  and  sketch  out  all  his  memory 
would  permit  him  of  ‘  Der  Freischutz.’  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  boy  played  hin),  in 
return,  all  he  had  heard,  and  explained  all 
the  instrumental  effects,  with  almost  unfailing 
correctness,  as  if  he  had  invented  them  him¬ 
self.”  (Vol.  iL,  pp.  218,  219.) 

AATeher’s  highly  sensitive  nature,  pain¬ 
ful  ns  it  became  in  many  of  his  social  re¬ 
lations,  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  his  genius.  Although,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  preeminently  possessed  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  shutting  out  the  impressions  of 
tho  world  without  when  engaged  in  op¬ 
eratic  composition,  and  creating  for  him¬ 
self  an  inner  world  of  his  own — an  imag¬ 
inary  stage,  in  fact,  animated  by  imagi¬ 
nary  characters,  who  moved  in  obedience 
to  his  fancy,  imaginary  scenery,  an  imag¬ 
inary  orchestra,  every  strain  of  which 
he  heard,  and  an  imaginary  public,  to 
whoso  judgment  he  endeavored  impar¬ 
tially  to  listen — yet,  on  the  other,  there 
was  perhaps  never  a  composer  so  im¬ 
pressionable  to  the  events  passing  around 
him,  to  the  social  conditions  of  his  times, 
and  even  to  animate  or  inanimate  exter¬ 
nal  objects,  or  who  so  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  their  influence  into  his  artistic 
nature.  Thus,  the  political  events  of  the 
day  exercised  a  reactionary  influence  on 
his  art  by  inspiring  him  with  a  horror 
for  the  invaders  of  his  country,  and  by 
animating  his  genius,  during  all  the  tri¬ 
umphant  stir  of  the  festivities  at  Berlin 
consequent  on  the  War  of  Liberation,  to 
those  songs  of  freedom,  as  they  were 
called,  which  stirred  all  German  hearts, 
and  reflected  back  the  spirit  of  patriot¬ 
ism  that  for  the  time  became  the  very 
essence  of  the  composer’s  genius,  al- 
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though  it  never  influenced  the  ordinary 
actions  of  his  life.  Thus,  too,  the  ideas 
of  progress  which  had  been  stirred  up 
by  the  French  Revolution,  the  rejection 
of  old  worn  -  out  forms  by  renovated 
minds,  the  desire  of  emancipation  from 
pedantic  oppression,  all  the  fermentation 
of  a  new  world  reacted  powerfully  up¬ 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  artist’s  genius, 
and  the  attempts  at  social  change  around 
him  were  constantly  conveying  impres¬ 
sions  which  when  embodied  in 'musical 
forms,  in  turn  exercised  their  own  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time.  Then,  again,  his  inspirations  were 
constantly  derived,  after  a  singular,  and, 
to  laymen,  a  wholly  incomprehensible 
fashion,  from  the  outward  objects  around 
him.  Of  this  latter  strange  source  of 
musical  inspiration,  M.  de  Weber,  the 
son,  gives  an  interesting  account : 

“  He  may  l>e  said  to  have  been  always 
composing.  The  world  appeared'  to  him  a 
world  of  tones.  Color,  form,  space,  time 
were  transformed,  by  a  mysterious  process  of 
his  inward  man,  into  sounds.  Out  of  the 
strangest  and  most  unharmonious  noises  his 
ear  sucked  in  the  most  original  and  striking 
effects.  Strange  to  say,  lines  and  forms  seem 
to  have  called  forth  melodies  within  him,  as 
sounds  gave  rise  to  harmonies.  His  musical 
ideas,  he  was  wont  to  say,  came  thickest  up¬ 
on  him  when  the  sight  of  outward  objects 
was  accompanied  by  the  rolling  of  carriage 
wheels.  Landscapes  were  symphonies  to  his 
ears ;  and  melodies  sprang  up  from  every  rise 
or  fall  of  the  road,  from  every  trembling 
brook,  from  every  waving  field  of  com  ;  while 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  supplied  the  richest 
harmonies.  Thus,  eertain  drives  or  walks 
were  involuntarily  mixed  up  in  his  mind 
with  such  or  such  musical  ideas.  Whenever 
any  spot  recurred  to  his  memory,  it  was  com¬ 
bined  with  the  recollection  of  the  melody  it 
had  inspired.  But,  happy  as  might  be  the 
ideas  thus  elicited  by  outward  objects,  Weber 
was  slow  to  write  them  down.  Experience 
had  taught  him  that  such  musical  inspirations 
might,  like  poetical  improvisations,  strike 
upon  the  ear  with  brilliant  and  startling  ef¬ 
fect,  yet  fall  upon  the  paper  dead  and  cold 
like  snooting  stars.  Weber,  however,  was  no 
lavish  spendthrift  of  his  ideas.  Portioas  of 
these  fleeting  musical  apparitions,  to  which 
he  assigned  no  greater  value,  and  which  he 
considered  unworthy  of  being  stored  up,  he 
would  reproduce  in  his  inimitable  improvisa¬ 
tions  on  the  piano  ;  and,  as  he  played,  he 
would  unroll  before  his  mind’s  eye  the  land¬ 
scape  panorama  whence  the  musical  thoughts 
had  sprung. 

“  But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  at  the  same 
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time,  that  the  nature  of  the  outward  objects 
always  elicited  analogous  feelings.  Sublime 
mountain  scenery,  by  some  strange  chain  of 
thought  or  perhaps  contrasting  feeling,  might 
give  birth  to  a  droll  capriccio — a  jqyous  sun¬ 
rise  to  a  melancholy  adagio  —  a  grotesque 
object  to  a  grave  motivo.  After  this  fashion, 
the  ‘  Laughing  Chorus  ’  of  the  first  act  of  ‘  Her 
Freischutz  ’  owed  its  origin  to  the  impression 
made  on  the  composer  by  the  intolerably 
false  intoning  of  the  responses  of  a  litany  by 
some  old  women,  during  a  sleepy  afternoon 
service  in  the  Pillnitz  chapel.  The  music  of 
the  Wolfs  Glen  was  conceived  one  morning 
as  he  drove  to  Pillnitz  in  a  heavy  fog,  the 
changeful  masses  of  which  swept  in  multitu¬ 
dinous  forms  around  his  carriage.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  march  in  ‘  Oberon,’  it  may  here  be 
related,  also  owed  its  existence  to  a  still  more 
singular  apparition.  W eber  was  accustomed, 
when  performances  took  place  at  the  ‘Lin- 
kesches  Bad,’  to  walk  out  after  dinner  and 
take  his  coffee  there  in  the  garden  by  the 
Elbe.  One  day  a  heavy  rain  had  come  on 
during  the  walk,  to  the  capellmeiater’s  infinite 
disgust.  He  was  unusually  silent  and  morose. 
When  he  reached  the  garden,  all  the  guests 
hid  been  driven  away  by  the  rain,  and  the 
waiters  had  heaped  the  chairs  and  tables  one 
upon  another,  with  their  legs  sprawling  in  the 
air.  The  capcllmeister  st^>d  for  a  time,  with 
his  hands  folded  behind  him,  gazing  at  the 
grotesque  grouping  of  these  distracted  looking 
objects.  All  on  a  sudden  he  called  to  young 
Roth,  the  clarionet  player,  who  had  been  the 
companion  of  his  walk.  ‘Look  there!’  he 
said ;  ‘  does  not  that  look  exactly  like  a  great 
triumphal  march  ?  Donnerwetter  !  What 
chords  there  are  for  the  trumpets  1  I  can  use 
that !  I  can  use  that !’  He  had  just  then 
been  asked  to  compose  a  march  for  Qehe’s 
tragedy  of  ‘  Henry  tho^Eourth.’  Immediately 
on  reaching  home,  after  the  theatre,  Weber 
wrote  down  his  singular  inspiration,  at  first 
only  for  brass  instruments.  It  was  afterwards 
turned  to  accotfnt,  and  arranged  for  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  ‘  Oberon.’  ”  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  81-4.) 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  contradictory 
workings  of  the  w'orld  without  and  the 
world  within,  in  Weber’s  musical  crea¬ 
tions,  there  was  a  harmony  in  his  pro¬ 
ductions,  a  thorough  and  intimate  indi¬ 
viduality,  which  never  can  be  mistaken, 
lie  was  himself  in  all  he  produc.}d  ;  and 
in  this  respect,  Weber  the  boy  may  be 
found  to  have  been  throughout  the  fath¬ 
er  of  Weber  the  man.  But  there  was 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  bis  nature, 
not  derived  from  without,  the  influence 
of  which  was  far  more  powerful  than  all : 
this  was  his  spirit  of  order,  which,  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  management  of  his  af¬ 
fairs  in  daily  life,  was  more  conspicuous 
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Btill  in  the  direction  of  his  genius.  Its 
assistance  in  the  exercise  of  his  greatest 
faculties,  its  use  in  maturing  his  powers, 
were  constantly  apparent.  It  was  this 
innate  quality,  probably,  which  led,  by 
constant  application,  to  his  po8.se68ion  of 
a  singular  faculty,  not  known  to  be  en¬ 
joyed,  to  so  great  a  degree,  at  ail  events, 
by  any  other  composer.  All  Weber’s 
compositions,  in  his  maturer  years,  were 
carried  in  his  brain.  Not  only  were 
ideas  conceived,  and  melodics  inspired 
to  be  treasured  up  by  an  almost  marvel¬ 
lous  power  of  memory  in  his  mind,  but 
harmonics  were  wrought  out,  and  all  in¬ 
strumental  effects,  even  to  the  most  del¬ 
icate  shadings  of  accompaniment,  were 
arranged  on  imaginary  scores  of  mental 
music  paper,  so  as  to  bo  written  down, 
when  fully  complete,  with  a  perfection 
which  required  no  subsequent  alteration, 
and  in  a  neat  hand  which  rivalled  the 
most  exquisite  copper  plate. 

Among  the  many  instances  of  Weber’^ 
wonderful  faculty  of  memory  his  son  has 
recorded  a  remarkable  incident  which 
occurred  when  he  was  exercising  his 
functions  as  Capellmeistcr  in  the  Dres¬ 
den  theatre. 

“One  night  the  ‘  ZauberflSte  ’  was  to  be 
given.  The  performance  was  about  to  begin, 
when  it  was  found  that,  by  some  mistake, 
the  conductor's  score  was  not  upon  his  desk. 
Tlic  musicians  were  all  in  a  state  of  terror. 
The  court  might  enter  at  any  moment ;  and 
it  was  well  known  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
punctual  Friedrich  August,  it  would  have 
been  an  unpardonable  transgression,  had  not 
the  opera  commenced  at  the  very  moment. 
This  terror  reached  the  public.  Caroline  saw 
the  empty  desk,  and  trembled  in  her  seat 
Weber  entered  the  orchestra,  was  made  aware 
of  the  terrible  disaster,  but  smiled  on  the  band 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  quietly  dispatched 
a  messenger  for  the  missing  score.  The  court 
entered — the  desk  was  still  empty  —  Weber 
gave  a  glance  at  his  pale  frightened  wife  to 
reassure  her,  raised  his  baton,  and  conducted 
the  whole  first  act  of  the  opera  —  with  his 
usual  fire  and  without  a  fault  —  out  of  his 
head ;  amusing  himself,  at  the  same  time,  by 
pretending  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  score 
in  pantomimic  action,  at  the  due  places. 
Mozart’s  opera  had  grown  to  be  a  portion  of 
his  own  flesh*  and  blood.  The  fact  was 
known  ;  and  from  many  members  of  the 
royal  family  Weber  received  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  acknowledgments  of  this  wonderful 
proof  of  his  heart’s  memory.”  (VoL  iL,  pp. 
194,  195.) 

For  bis  geniality  and  joyousness  of 


disposition  Weber  was  eminently  conspic¬ 
uous  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  life ; 
he  was  even  celebrated  for  the  incessant 
flashes  of  wit  and  humor  which  sparkled 
in  his  conversation  ;  and,  although  sadly 
changed  in  temper  when  his  fatal  illness 
was  perpetually  tormenting  his  body, 
and  rendering  his  mind,  naturally  prone 
to  exaggerated  susceptibilities,  more  as¬ 
sailable  by  the  annoyances  apd  mortifi¬ 
cations  continually  heaped  upon  him,  his 
kindheartedness,  affectionate  disposition, 
and  placability,  when  one  kind  word  was 
addressed  him  by  an  enemy,  remained 
with  him  to  the  last.  In  earlier  years, 
and  even  at  intervals  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  he  was  as  childlike  in  manner 
and  fancy  as  was  Mozart — as  even  Han¬ 
del  w'as  at  times  in  spite  of  his  irritable 
and  passionate  temper  —  as  Beethoven 
could  bo  when  the  dark  cloud  was  swept 
away  by  some  unusual  genial  current  of 
thought  —  as  Mendelssohn  always  was. 
Latterly  a  love  of  gain,  the  utter  ab¬ 
sence  of  which  had  been  so  remarkable 
in  the  youth  and  the  man  when  strug¬ 
gling  against  penury  and  precarious  for¬ 
tune,  became  a  strong  feature  in  his 
character.  For  this  last  weakness  the 
great  artist  is  touchingly  excused  by  his 
son.  This  abnormal  state  of  mind,  urges 
M.  de  Weber,  was  only  superinduced 
by  the  strong  and  natural  desire  of  the 
husband  and  father  to  provide  as  boun¬ 
tifully  as  possible  for  his  family,  when 
he  felt  that  the  hand  of  death  was  surely 
on  him. 

M.  de  Weber  ascribes  the  indifference 
and  the  slights  which  so  frequently  fell 
to  the  artist’s  share  in  the  world  to  his 
father’s  mean  and  insignificant  appear¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  a  point  which  he  presses 
frequently  on  his  reader,  more  especially 
when  writing  of  the  want  of  all  regard 
to  him  on  the  part  of  the  English  aris¬ 
tocracy.  N#  doubt  there  was  nothing 
imposing  .in  the  small,  narrow- shoul¬ 
dered,  thin,  spare  frame,  with  a  limping 
gait  occasioned  by  some  early  injury. 
The  composer  himself  was  accustomed 
to  turn  his  own  appearance  into  ridicule 
when  he  put  on  the  hideous  uniform  of 
Saxon  court  etiquette,  and  to  declare 
that  he  was  fit  only  for  a  wax-figure 
show.  But  he  certainly  must  have  de¬ 
rived  some  great  charm  of  manner  and 
expression  from  nature.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  in  early  life  with  more 
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than  complacency  by  the  softer  sex.  Ho 
had  a  fine  expressive  head,  although  too 
large  and  too  long  to  be  in  proportion 
with  his  slight  stature,  and  somewhat 
encumbered  by  too  marked  and  power¬ 
ful  a  nose ;  his  eyes  were  full  of  deep 
meaning,  by  tunis  benevolent,  animated 
and  flashing,  even  through  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  his  spectacles  ;  his  smile  had  the 
power  of  winning  all  hearts.  When  he 
appeared  in  England,  it  is  true,  long  and 
wearing  illness  had  bowed  his  form  and 
crushed  his  genial  spirit.  But  it  is  to 
his  morbid  susceptibility,  mixed  with  a 
certain  degree  of  shyness  and  reserve, 
rather  than  to  his  frail  uncomely  form, 
that  his  want  of  success  in  society  must 
be  attributed.  A  man  of  greater  vigor 
of  character  and  intellect  would  have 
found  in  the  inconceivable  popularity 
which  some  of  his  works  enjoyed  at  the 
time  among  all  classes  of  the  people  of 
England,  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
imaginary  slights  which  may  have  afflict¬ 
ed  him  in  May-Fair. 

With  such  elements  of  romance  as 
those  which  the  life  of  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  aftbrd.s,  it  has  been  hnpossible 
for  his  biographer,  in  spite  of  all  his  ef¬ 
forts  not  to  be  “  su  novellistisch,”  to 
prevent  the  interest  of  his  book  from 
being  in  a  great  measure  that  produced 
by  a  work  of  fiction,  and  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  Mr,  Palgrave  Simpson  for  an  Eng¬ 
lish  tratislation  and  reconstruction  of 
these  volumes,  which  are  in  more  re¬ 
spects  than  one  an  improvement  on  the 
original. 

OornhtU  Magulne. 

NOTES  ON  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Intelligent  foreignera  have  observed 
of  ns  as  a  nation  that  though  we  fail  to 
carry  out  our  precautiona^  and  reme¬ 
dial  measures  with  that  admirable  and 
timely  precision  which  is  so  easy  to  a 
despotic  government,  we  attempt  a 
greater  number  of  things,  and  that  if 
we  accomplish  them  lees  perfectly,  we 
do,  in  a  fashion,  educate  ourselves  in 
the  process.  Wlibn  our  education  is 
complete,  we  shall,  of  course,  undertake 
more  feats,  and  perform  them  better, 
than  any  other  people.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  not  bo  amiss  to  consider  how  we 
have  dealt  with  the  Cattle  Plague  which 


now  devastates  onr  land ;  and  though 
we  have  not  any  cure  to  propose  which 
is  the  result  of  our  actual  experience,  it 
may  yet  be  that  by  a  careful  .summary 
of  all  the  views  which  have  been  unfold¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  propositions  that  have 
been  ventilated,  by  pushing  them  to 
their  lo^yical  conclusions,  and  making 
that  which  all  sermon-writers  know  us 
the  “  third  head,  oc  practical  applica¬ 
tion,”  something  definite  and  useful  may 
be  evolved,  if  not  for  the  .animals,  at  least 
for  ourselves.  Of  remedies  so  called 
there  have  been  scores  announced  and 
sold  ;  but  of  those  absolutely  efficacious, 
so  far  as  is  known,  not  one.  Inoculation 
— the  only  thing  which,  short  of  death, 
was  recommended  by  old  Australian 
cattleholders — has  been  very  little  tried 
here,  probably  because  those  who  ad¬ 
vised  it  .admitted  that  “  it  caused  the 
tail  to  swell  enormously  ;  ”  and  as  we 
all  made  up  our  minds,  in  the  first  in-k 
stance,  that  every  beast  attacked  must 
die,  we  were  desirous  not  needlessly  to 
disfigure  him,  lest  inspectors  might 
challenge  the  carcase,  and  jicople  refuse 
to  buy  and  eat  of  it.  The  few  largo  own¬ 
ers  of  the  high  -  bred  short  horns  (al¬ 
most  priceless  in  value)  divided  their 
herds  into  small  lots,  which  were  domi¬ 
ciled  in  dift’erent  sheds  far  from  the  high 
roads.  Each  lot  had  its  separate  herds¬ 
man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  ex¬ 
clusively  to  his  own  animals,  and  on  no 
account  to  approach  the  others,  or  to  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  farm,  or  to 
hold  intercourse  with  other  herdsmen, 
cattle-ilealers,  or  drovers.  Any  stock 
sold,  as  sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  were  invariably 
driven  into  the  imblic  road  before  chang¬ 
ing  hands  ;  and  no  anim.als  of  any  kind 
were  bought  or  allowed  to  be  domiciled 
in  tlie  farm,  w’hether  from  infected  dis¬ 
tricts  or  not  So  far  these  expedients 
seem  to  have  answered  perfectly  well. 
The  small  farmers  and  cowkeepers 
daubed  the  noses  of  their  beasts  with 
tar,  and  hung  around  their  necks  little 
bags  of  camphor  or  strings  of  onions, 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  would  act 
more  as  a  species  of  ch.arm  than  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  rational  theory.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  w’ay,  these  men  attempted  little 
more;  and  having  done  this,  they  aw'.ait- 
ed  the  result,  some  with  confidence, 
some  with  fear.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  they  were  heavy  sufferers. 
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When  the  disease  once  commenced  it 
quickly  emptied  the  sheds  and  fields, 
and  a  week  was  often  sufficient  to  turn 
a  prosperous  cowkeeper  into  a  ruined 
man.  When  the  cows  were  visibly  af¬ 
fected  some  gave  them  salt,  others  chalyb¬ 
eate  waters  and  quinine ;  some  admin¬ 
istered  opium  and  castor-oil,  others  tur¬ 
pentine  and  gin  ;  some  sulphur  and 
whiskey,  others  mineral  acids  and  cre¬ 
osote  ;  some  rubbed  them  and  gave  tfiem 
ginger,  others  fomented  them  and  gave 
them  globules ;  some  kept  them  warm, 
some  kept  them  cold ;  but  all  was  wild¬ 
ness,  terror,  and  confusion,  or  blind  con¬ 
fidence  and  final  dismay.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done  on  any  recognized 
principle  of  medical  practice.  Miss  Uur- 
dett  Coutts  loved  her  flock  not  wisely, 
but  too  well ;  for  so  much  w’hiskey  was 
administered  that  several  died,  not  of 
the  dise.ase,  but  of  delirium  tremens. 
Xcctot.al  papers  have  not  yet  i  bought  fit 
to  improve  that  occasion  ;  and  we  make 
the  Alliance  company  a  present  of  the 
suggestion,  and  invite  them  to  supply 
the  omissipn.  The  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  confined  to  three  measures.  The 
Privy  Council  was  summoned  to  delib¬ 
erate,  a  Uoyal  Commission  was  called 
into  existence,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  ordered  to  compose  a 
prayer.  The  results  of  the  cogitations 
of  the  Lords  in  Council  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  expectant  world  by  Mr. 
Helps.  These  comprised  a  list  of  weary- 
ful  and  onerous  precautions  to  be  ob¬ 
served  towards  the  living,  and  of  more 
innumerable  and  mournful  duties  to  be 
performed  in  connection  with  the  funeral 
obsequies,  which  no  one  has  yet,  so  far 
as  ordinary  observation  extends,  at¬ 
tempted  to  carry  out  in  their  integrity. 
As  for  the  animals  actually  affected, 
those  in  the  first  report  my  I^ords  doomed 
at  once — for  them  there  was  no  hope ; 
all  endeavors  were  to  be  directed  to  one 
final  deed,  that  is, to  knock  the  creature  on 
the  head.  Smite  hip  and  thigh,  slay  and 
spare  not,  was  the  advice  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  practice  of  the  inspect¬ 
ors  and  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  first 
panic  of  the  plague.  Another  notable 
suggestion  was  that  all  persons  attend¬ 
ing  diseased  cattle  should  wear  a  safety 
dress.  It  is  not  needful  to  describe  this 
dress  as  elaborately  as  Mr.  Helps  was 
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compelled  to  do  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  man  so  equipped  would  in 
all  essential  particulars,  and  certainly  in 
appearance,  resemble  the  diver  at  the 
Polytechnic.  He  was  not  to  see  or  tend 
healthy  beasts,  nor  to  w'ander  about  the 
roads,  nor  to  touch  or  associate  with  his 
own  kind  until  he  had  got  out  of  his 
safety  dress,  immersed  it  in  disinfectant 
fluid,  and  treated  his  own  head,  eyes, 
ears,  and  such  parts  of  his  person  as  had 
been  necessarily  exposed,  in  the  same 
severe  manner ;  and  as  the  dress  was  to 
be  worn  over  the  usual  clothes,  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  likewise  to  be  taken  off'  and 
fumigated.  It  is  always  well  to  econo¬ 
mize  trouble,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
last  precaution  might  well  have  been 
obviated  by  the  simple  plan  of  the  man 
getting  in  and  out  of  his  safety  clothes  in 
the  dress  with  which  nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  him.  Some  people  thought  that 
by  smearing  the  skin  well  with  oil,  ab¬ 
sorption  and  exhalation  would  be  in  a 
great  degree  checked,  and  infection  thus 
prevented ;  but  it  is  clearly  better  to 
take  advantage  of  a  great  natural  law 
than  to  provide  against  its  operation. 
Man  is  an  absorbing  and  exhaling  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  by  this  perpetual,  soaking  and 
saturation  it  was  perhaps  intended  by 
the  authorities  that  he  should  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  living  and  moving  disin¬ 
fectant,  giving  off*  fumes  of  chlorine  gas 
in  all  directions ;  in  fact,  a  kind  of  high¬ 
ly-charged  vessel,  or  “  head-centre  ”  of 
health. 

The  funeral  rites  w'ere  too  numerous 
to  detail.  The  animals  were  to  be  bur¬ 
ied  where  they  died,  and  in  quick-lime, 
with  all  their,  belongings,  except  the 
horns  and  hoofs.  This  was  misplaced 
leniency,  for  the  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail 
are  things  w'ell  known  to  be  typical  and 
suggestive  of  the  embodiment  of  evil, 
and  therefore  ought,  more  than  anything 
else,  to  have  been  buried  away  out  of 
sight.  The  droppings  of  the  unfortunate 
deceased  w’cre  ordered  to  be  carefully 
interred  where  they  were  dropped,  along 
with  the  piece  of  turf  which  they  had 
defiled,  by  means  of  an  instrument  which, 
as  described,  would  be  a  kind  of  cross 
between  a  “  spud  ”  and  a  long  gravy- 
spoon.  When  this  had  been  thoroughly 
and  exhaustively  done  in  every  field, 
such  grass  as  was  bold  and  ill-advised  to 
grow  thereon,  was  to  be  formally  burned. 
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The  qaickest  plan  would  have  been,  no 
doabt,  to  have  sown  the  accursed  spot 
with  salt;  bnt  in  the  hurry  of  business, 
this  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  one.  These  recommendations 
were  eventually  greatly  modified,  and 
indeed  were  never  carried  out  with  any 
kind  of  accuracy  or  unanimity.  ‘  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  been  a  singular,  and 
yet  a  suggestive  spectacle,  to  see  the 
landscape  dotted  over  and  our  fair  fields 
perambulated  by  the  sombre  and  care¬ 
worn  figures  of  the  men  who,  dad  in 
their  safety  dress,  and  spud  or  spoon  in 
hand,  would  patiently  pursue  their  odor¬ 
iferous  and  endless  task.  There  was  a 
cry  at  one  time,  that  horses,  chickens, 
pigs,  and  sheep  were  liable  to  the  dis¬ 
order,  but  this  gradually  died  out.  It 
is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  sheep 
imbibe  and  carry  about  the  infection  in 
their  wool ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  all 
dogs  should  be  tied  up  lest  they  should 
become  mediums  of  contagion.  This 
would  have  rendered  necessary  an  enor¬ 
mous  addition  to  the  staff  of  shepherds 
and  drovers,  since,  as  is  well  known,  a 
man  and  his  dog  can  collect  and  drive 
more  sheep  than  twenty  men  without  a 
dog.  A  flock  of  sheep  diriven  by  a  score 
of  men  disguised  in  the  safety  dress, 
would  have  been  something  to  see,  be¬ 
sides  looking  like  being  thoroughly  in 
earnest.  Sheep  are  notoriously  stupid 
creatures,  but  a  little  child  was  not  long 
since  terrified  to  death  by  the  sight  of  a 
surpliced  clergyman,  and  to  be  pursued 
by  such  drovers  might  drive  even  sheep 
into  insanity.  Another  idea  ventilated, 
was  to  bom  bonfires,  let  off  crackers  and 
fireworks,  and  make  much  smoko ;  it 
was  reported  that  by  these  means  the 
cholera  had  greatly  abated  at  Toulon, 
Marseilles,  etc.,  acting  chiefly,  it  was 
supposed,  by  diverting  the  minds  of  the 
survivors ;  and  assuming  that  the  chol¬ 
era  and  the  rinderpest  are  alike  judg¬ 
ments,  what  would  remove  one  would 
remove  the  other.  This  was  a  bold 
.adoption  of  psychological  therapeutics, 
and  as  such  might  well  be  commended 
for  its  ingenuity.  It  has  often  been 
asserted  that  agriculturists,  b^  the  force 
of  association,  not  only  acquire  the  bo¬ 
vine  gaze,  but  contract  the  bovine  cast 
of  thought;  therefore  each  man  would 
be  competent  to  invent  diversions  for 
his  own  beasts.  If  any  should  be  at 
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fault,  or  visibly  incompetent  to  his  task, 
the  philanthropists  who  improvise  recre¬ 
ation  for  the  “  pet  lambs  ”  of  the  Home 
Office  ought  to  be  made  to  assist  him. 
What  has  been  found  to  amuse  the 
minds  of  the  goats,  could  hardly  fail  to 
afford  salutary  distraction  to  the  sheep. 
Up  to  this  point  no  cures  had  been 
effected,  bardly  any  even  attempted  ; 
there  was  indiscriminate  slaughter  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  was  computed  that  more 
were  killed  by  order  of  the  inspectors 
than  really  perished  of  actual  plague, 
the  deaths  from  lung-disease  being  often 
mistaken  for  the  other.  Owing  to  con¬ 
flicting  circumstances,  the  Archbishop 
had  not  yet  composed  his  prayer,  and 
many  people  called  londly  for  a  day  of 
fasting  and  humiliation  to  be  appointed. 
One  writer  expressed  himself  in  the  pa¬ 
pers  as  follows :  “  Like  the  potato  dis¬ 
ease,  no  satisfactory  reason,  humanly 
speaking,  has  been  assigned  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  terrible  calamity.  It  must, 
I  think,  be  referred  to  a  higher  power, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  a  severe  visit¬ 
ation  from  God.”  There  was  about  this 
view  one  merit,  that  while  we  were  all 
free  to  look  upon  it  as  a  Divine  judg¬ 
ment,  we  were  all  equally  free  to  deter¬ 
mine  as  to  the  person  or  things  who  had 
caused  it ;  and  equally  sure  to  ascribe  it 
to  those  most  obnoxious  to  ourselves. 
Thus  one  man  imputed  it  to  slavery,  an¬ 
other  to  the  consumption  of  ardent  spir¬ 
its,  a  third  to  sabbath-breaking,  a  fourth 
to  free-trade,  a  fifth  to  our  persecution 
of  the  Pope,  a  sixth  to  our  flirtation 
with  the  same.  Orangeism,  Fenianism, 
John  Bright,  Maynooth,  and  Earl  Rus¬ 
sell — all  have  had  their  turn,  while  the 
more  orthodox  of  the  bishops  detected 
in  it  the  just  punishment  of  the  nation 
which  produced  Colenso,  and  of  the 
Privy  Council  which  refused  to  excom¬ 
municate  him.  Another  writer  owned 
that  to  appoint  a  fast  and  day  of  humili¬ 
ation  might  be  in  the  abstract,  and  per 
M,  highly  desirable,  only  he  was  ‘‘afraid 
that  It  might  be  seized  upon  as  a  kind 
of  holiday,  and  thus  become  to  very 
many  an  occasion  for  sin.”  By  this  time 
not  one,  but  many  days  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  had  come  to  be  inevitable, 
at  least  for  the  poor ;  the  holding  of 
cattle-markets  was  in  various  parts  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  authorities  (though  un¬ 
fortunately  this  was  not  done  unani- 
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mously),  the  slaughter  was  immense 
both  of  sound  and  unsound  beasts ;  and, 
to  be  candid,  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  has  been  eaten  than 
people  are  at  all  aware  of.*  There  was 
in  many  places  quite  a  glut  of  beef  in  the 
market,  but  though  the  wholesale  price 
was  the  same  or  lower  than  in  1864,  the 
butchers  with  cynical  shamelessness  con- 
tinned  y>  raise  their  demands  to  starva¬ 
tion  point. 

At  length  the  prayer  of  his  Grace  of 
Canterbury  was  published.  Suggestions, 
advice,  and  commentaries  respecting  it 
had  been  already  largely  poured  forth  on 
the  subject :  some  had  predicted  for  it 
all  sorts  of  one-sidedness  and  defects, 
others  had  questioned  the  lawfulness  of 
it;  but  the  final  unkindness  was  dealt  by 
those  who  undertook  to  describe  the 
painful  difficulties  and  protracted  labors 
which  attended  its  birth,  the  ruthless 
cruelties  of  the  surgeons  accoucheurs, 
the  rough  dandling  of  the  nurses,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  august  and  reverent 
parent,  condemned  to  stand  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  behold  in  silent  agony  the 
mutilation  of  his  offspring.  Foreigners 
learned  not  without  a  certain  compassion 
that  one  Archbishop  is  first  ordered  by 
the  Queen  to  prepare  a  prayer  on  a 
given  subject ;  this  done,  he  is  required 
to  submit  it  for  approval  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council :  these  gentlemen, 
we  are  told,  commonly  make  some  alter¬ 
ation  in  it,  sufficient  at  least  to  maintain 
their  right  to  alter  what  they  please.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  member  oi  the  Privy 
Council,  many  years  ago,  anxious  to 
reassure  the  minds  of  those  who  feared 
“  such  Puseyite  nonsense  as  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Church,”  remarked  that 
“  no  one  who  had  ever  been  present  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  and  seen 
the  Archbishop  stand  waiting  while  the 
lay  members  of  the  Council  were  read¬ 
ing  and  altering  his  prayer,  would  ever 
again  talk  about  that.'''  The  prayer, 
after  being  duly  operated  on,  is  sent  as 
it  were  bleeding  from  all  its  wounds  to 
the  Queen’s  printer,  and  is  thence  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are 
ordered  to  read  it  aloud  in  their  respeo- 


*One  benevolent  man  did  indeed  transform 
himself  into  a  eorptut  vile,  and  voluntarily  con¬ 
sumed  diseased  meat,  without  any  evil  effects,  it 
is  stated. 


tive  churches — and  read  it  is  accordingly. 
Certainly  it  seems  at  first  sight  strange 
that,  having  appointed  an  Archbishop, 
and  given  him  a  subject  for  prayer,  we 
yet  cannot  trust  him  to  compose  a  fitting 
form  without  correction  ;  and  no  doubt 
there  are  those  who  deem  the  ungodly 
creatures  and  lax  theologians  to  be  found 
in  the  Privy  Council  wholly  unfit  either 
to  suggest  or  criticise  in  such  matters. 

But  as  yet  our  people  prefer  to  be  in 
bondage  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the 
bishops,  and  we  like,  though  indirectly, 
to  have  some  say  as  to  what  we  will 
pray  for  and  how  we  will  do  it. 

The  poor  farmers  caught  it  on  all 
hands.  In  a  paroxysm  of  terror  and  for  ^ 
any  price  they  could  get,  they  consigned 
to  the  butcher  their  beasts,  fat  and  lean 
alike.  On  the  first  they  had  no  profit, 
and  on  the  last  a  considerable  loss ;  they 
paid  fees  to  magistrates’  clerks  and 
others  for  permits  to  travel,  to  the  in¬ 
spector  who  first  ins(>ected  their  cows 
and  then  condemned  them,  to  the  man 
who  killed  them,  and  to  the  fellow  who 
buried  them.  One  slaughterman  was 
said  to  have  realized  £600  in  three 
months.  The  members  of  the  Cattle 
Plague  Commission  sat  with  great  in¬ 
dustry  on  what  people  irreverently  term¬ 
ed  addled  eggs,  and  no  one  was  found 
to  admire  the  result  of  their  hatching. 

The  public  was  disappointed  to  observe 
that  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease,  as 
well  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it, 
these  gentlemen  were  equally  divided, 
and  as  regarded  remedy  or  curative 
treatment,  they  did  not,  at  all  events  in 
their  first  report,  even  discuss  it.  The 
labors  of  the  commissioners  are  only  now 
beginning  to  acquire  their  real  value  in 
popular  estimation.  Unquestionably,  had 
their  somewhat  timid  recommendations 
been  at  once  carried  out,  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  state  of  things  might  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  On  one  point  they  were  very 
strenuous,  namely,  on  the  signal  injus¬ 
tice  of  the  order  which  required  not  only 
that  beasts  dying  and  dead  should  be 
slaughtered  and  interred,  but  that  all 
which  were  attacked,  or  even  supposed 
to  be  attacked,  should  be,  without  any 
kind  of  compensation  to  the  farmer,  at 
once  knockea  on  the  head  by  inspectors, 

M’ho,  newly  appointed,  and  burning  to 
distinguish  themselves,  had  often  very 
hazy  views  respecting  the  proper  symp- 
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tonis  of  genuine  rinderpest.  That,  in  tice  on  their  side ;  but  it  was  of  a  kind 
the  first  instance,  doctrinaires  in  poUti-  more  apparent  than  real,  for  this  rca- 
cal  economy  should  on  principle  object  son :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  cow- 
to  reimburse  the  farmer  for  such  of  his  keeper  whose  animals  caught  the  disease 
stock  as  perished  of  disease,  was  to  be  lost,  not  one  third  or  one  half  of  his 
expected  ;  their  theory  has  proved  itself  stock,  but  every  head  that  he  possessed, 
to  be  an  expensive  and  short-sighted  Ilis  trade  was  simply  gone,  and  he  had 
one,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  logical  and  no  milk,  either  go(^  or  bad,  with  which 
consistent.  But  when  men,  suffering  to  supply  his  customers,  and  therefore 
already  to  a  large  extent,  were  ordered  could  not  be  affected  by  the  increased 
to  sacrifice  their  property  solely  for  the  price  of  the  commodity.  Those  who 
public  good,  and  were  refused  liberty  to  continued  to  supply  milk  were  generally 
use  their  skill  in  the  endeavor  to  save  those  whose  stock  had  altogether  es- 
.  the  remnant  of  their  stock,  it  would  be  caped  infection.  It  was  they  V ho  reaped 
difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  the  profits,  and  though  they  had  a  per- 
compensation  for  the  ceding  of  rights  feet  moral  and  legal  right  to  do  so,  it 
over  property  would  have  been  more  would  be  a  mistake  for  any  one  to  sup- 
wisely  and  justly  accorded.  Govern-  pose  that  by  paying  the  extra  price 
ment  did  indeed  accept  the  principle  as  exacted,  ho  was  thereby  reimbursing 
laid  down  by  the  commissioners,  but  the  “poor  men  who  had  lost  their  cat- 
were  more  than  usually  unhappy  in  their  tie.”  It  was  simply  a  mode  by  which 
application  of  it.  Like  an  Irishman  of  those  who  had  been  exceptionally  for- 
all-work  who  darts  off  to  carry  out  the  tunate  realized  in  solid  cash  the  benefit 
first  sentence  of  an  order  without  tarry-  of  their  good  luck, 
ing  to  hear  the  conclusion,  the  Lords  of  Meanwhile,  though  the  prayer  was 
the  Privy  Council  were  active  in  pre-  duly  said,  the  plague  was  not  stayed, 
oisely  the  opposite  direction  of  the  one  “  We’ve  gotten  t’  cattle  pleague  and  it’s 
intended,  and  hastened,  not  to  order  naw  use  a  praying  to  kep  it  fro’  oor 
com|)ensation,  but  to  stay  the  slaughter,  shores  ;  it  ’ud  be  moor  likely  if  we  were 
lest  compensation  should  become  inevi-  to  pray  to  kep  it  oot  of  oor  parish,”  said 
table.  And  thus  was  stamped  out,  not  one  despairing  rustic  to  another  after 
the  Plague,  but  the  chance  of  extinguish-  service  on  Sunday.  •  It  w'as  believed, 
ing  it.  It  had  been  originally  ordered  and  there  is  much  reason  and  evidence 
that  all  infected  animals  dying  or  slain  to  support  the  assertion,  that  the  Gov- 
were  to  be  interred  then  and  there  on  ernraent' inspectors  were  themselves  the 
the  spot,  and  thus  to  our  knowledge  it  most  active  m  disseminating  the  disease ; 
happened  that  out  of  six  cow'S  belonging  that  they  went  from  herd  to  herd  and 
to  one  man,  and  which  died  on  a  Satur-  farm  to  farm,  carrying  about  with  them 
day  night,  five  were  buried  on  the  Sun-  in  their  clothes  and  on  their  persons  the 
day  morning  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  infection  ;  that  they  adopted  little  or  no 
district,  and  surrounded  by  houses,  yards,  kind  of  precaution,  and  that  in  some 
and  courts,  swarming  with  w’oinen  and  cases  the  horse  they  rode,  being  first 
children.  This  piece  of  hasty  legisla-  tied  up  in  one  stable  and  then  another, 
tion  had  to  be  annulled,  along  w'ith  one  w.as  a  fertile  source  of  infection  when- 
or  two  other  impracticable  orders.  In  ever  it  approached' sound  cattle.  “  If  I 
several  towns  the  milkmen,  envious  of  see  one  of  these  Government  chaps  on 
the  superior  opportunities  of  the  butcher,  my  farm  I’ll  shoot  him  if  I  hang  for  it 
held  meetings  at  which  they  agreed  nem.  to-morrow,”  exclaimed  one  farmer  in 
eon.  to  raise  the  price  of  milk,  and  simul-  the  extremity  of  his  wrath  and  terror, 
taneously  to  diminish  the  size  of  their  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
measures ;  and  though  the  matter  was  gentlemen,  besides  their  fixed  salaries, 
not  openly  discussed,  there  is  little  doubt  received  their  travelling  expenses,  and 
that  many  of  them  did,  in  their  own  were  thereby  stimulated  into  unnatural 
minds,  propose,  second,  and  carry  a  res-  activity  ;  and  a  large  majority  imagined 
olution  to  have  a  more  frequent  recourse  that  the  more  they  slew,  and  the  greater 
in  future  to  that  which  is  popularly  the  quantity  of  ground  they  crossed,  the 
known  as  the  “  cow  with  the  iron  tail.”  greater  their  merit  and  vigilance.  Per- 
On  the  surface  the  cowkeepers  had  jus-  haps  if  we  had  in  the  first  instance  be- 
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Bought  God  for  what  we  Bhould  stand 
the  most  grievously  in  need  of  ultimate¬ 
ly,  we  should  have  prayed  him  to  in¬ 
fuse — 

A  spirit  of  courage  into  the  Queen’s 
Ministers,  so  that  they  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  behave  as  if  the  penalty  for 
failure  would  be  the  loss  of  their  heads 
instead  of  the  loss  of  their  places; 

A  spirit  of  unanimity  into  the  com¬ 
missioners,  so  that  they  might  neither 
confound  the  dull  nor  anger  the  wise  by 
reason  of  the  opposite  nature  of  their 
suggestions ; 

A  spirit  of  decency  into  the  batchers, 
so  that  they  might  resist  the  temptation 
for  turning  a  national  calamity  into  an 
occasion  for  M’holesale  robbery  ; 

A  spirit  of  moderation  into  the  in¬ 
spectors,  so  that  they  might  neither  in- 
lect  nor  slay  more  than  should  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  earn  their  salaries  and  extras ; 

And  lastly  to  send, 

A  spirit  of  patience  into  all  men  who 
should  bo  required  to  have  dealings  with 
the  above-mentioned  persons  in  what¬ 
ever  capacity. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  on  the 
Continent  dealt  with  the  scourge  in  a 
widely  different  manner,  and  with  a  suc¬ 
cess  which  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to. 

Before  the  old  year  was  out  it  began 
to  be  rumored  that  the  rinderpest  was 
not  the  rinderpest  at  all,  but  malignant 
smallpox,  for  which  it  was  reasonable  to 
believe  that  vaccination  was  the  true  and 
specific  remedy.  Several  eminent  au¬ 
thorities  were  inclined  to  adojit  this  the¬ 
ory,  and  a  number  of  sanguine  spirits 
unhesitatingly  proclaimed  their  conver¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Tollemache  magnanimously 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment,  and  there  was  a 
universal  rush  for  vaccine  matter,  which 
commodity  consequently  rose  to  a  jire- 
niium.  Those  who  sought  it  went  from 
one  institution  to  another,  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vaccine  Society  to  the  Smallpox 
Hospital,  from  pillar  to  post,  from  one 
doctor  to  the  other,  with  small  success. 
The  very  hospital  authorities  declined  to 
furnish  vaccine  for  cattle,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  one  cow  properly  vaccinated 
would  afford  vaccine  matter  for  twenty 
other  operations  within  three  days.  A 
number  of  unprincipled  scoundrels  im¬ 
mediately  advertised  as  true  vaccine  an 
abominable  compound  of  irritant  drugs, 


which  when  introduced  into  the  system 
did  undoubtedly  produce  a  quite  useless 
eruption,  sufficient  only  to  add  to  the 
wretched  animal’s  discomfort,  and  also 
to  destroy  faith  in  the  so-called  remedy. 
Meanwhile,  for  once,  English  people  be¬ 
gan  to  wish  that  they  had  been  tre.ated 
even  as  the  Irish  are ;  and  that  the  en¬ 
lightened  despotism  which  then  forbade 
the  importation  of  cattle,  and  which,  had 
it  been  more  enlightened  still,  would 
have  forbidden  the  importation  of  Fe¬ 
nians  likewise,  had  been  also  exercised 
with  regard  to  this  country.  In  vain 
the  leading  clubs  and  societies,  the  Cen 
tral  Farmers,  the  Koyal  Agricultural 
and  the  Smithfield  Club,  besought  the 
Executive  for  measures,  not  only  imme¬ 
diate  and  stringent,  but  which  should 
be  everywhere  alike  compulsory.  Alas ! 
not  even  from  the  Vatican  could  the  non 
po88U7nu8  be  uttered  with  a  more  plaint¬ 
ive  obstinacy  than  from  the  English 
council-chamber.  With  a  singular  pu¬ 
sillanimity,  Government  persisted  in  de¬ 
clining  its  proper  responsibility,  and 
suftered  the  burden  of  authority  to  be 
taken  up  or  cast  oft*  at  will  by  those  on 
whom  it  ought  never  to  have  been  forced. 
The  powers  given  to  the  courts  of  quar¬ 
ter  sessions  as  regards  transit,  the  stop¬ 
page  of  traffic,  etc.,  were  entirely  op¬ 
tional,  and  no  sort  of  unanimity  in  action 
resulted.  In  some  places  fairs  and 
markets  were  prohibited,  in  others  not. 
The  incorporated  market  towns  were  in 
all  cases  a  law  unto  themselves ;  and 
Leeds  market  was  continued  long  after 
all  surrounding  fairs  were  closed,  and 
became  naturally  a  head-centre  of  infec¬ 
tion.  In  other  cases,  towns,  villages, 
and  even  farms,  being,  as  it  were,  border 
towns,  or  lying  within  two  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  districts,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  subject  to  tw’o  sets  of  conflicting 
regulations ;  and  a  man  might  start  witli 
some  beasts,  furnished  with  a  clean  bill 
of  health  and  every  requisite  permit,  and 
within  a  couple  of  miles,  or  even  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards,  find  himself  where  he 
could  neither  drive  them  further  nor 
drive  them  back,  sell  them,  pasture 
them,  nor  slaughter  them.*  Cattle  might 

*  A  very  valuable  bull,  from  the  celebrated 
Warliiby  herd,  was  some  time  ago  dispatched 
into  llerwickshire ;  the  Catterick  station-master, 
however,  refused  to  book  it  further  than  New¬ 
castle,  and  when  it  arrived  there,  another  set  of 
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be  driven  along  the  highroad  to  a  rail¬ 
way  station,  but  not  to  a  butcher's  shop, 
nor  from  one  farm  to  another ;  offal  and 
manure  might  be  carted  here,  but  not 
there ;  and  an  invisible  line  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  road  was  the  boundary  on  one  side  of 
which  the  owner  might  drive  his  sheep 
at  pleasure,  on  the  other  he  -would  be 
li&ble  to  a  heavy  fine.  It  was  entirely 
optional  with  the  railway  companies  to 
disinfect  their  cattle  trucks  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  the  utter  fatuity  of  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  Government  had  ventured  to 
put  forth  may  be  measured  by  this,  that 
whereas  a  respectable  farmer,  giving  bis 
proper  address,  and  furnished  with  a 
license  for  his  own  district,  might  be 
summarily  stopped  as  soon  as  be  over¬ 
stepped  his  boundary,  there  was,  up  to 
the  second  week  in  February,  nothing 
which  could  possibly  prevent  a  perfect 
stranger  from  driving  his  cattle  all  over 
the  country.  A  rural  policeman  might 
indeed  arrest  him,  but  it  would  be  at  his 
peril ;  he  might  also  ask  him  questions, 
equally  the  stranger  might  lawfully  re¬ 
fuse  to  answer  them.  The  justices  were 
incessantly  occupied  in  making  new  or¬ 
ders  without  repealing  the  old  ones, 
until  some  conviction  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  two  were  in  conflict.  On  an 
average,  fresh  instructions  were  issued 
once  a  week.  The  clerks  to  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  farmers  were  employed,  how 
vainly  they  best  know,  in  trying  to  un¬ 
derstand  or  reconcile  them.  Drovers 


ngnlationfl  were  in  force,  and  a  new  certificate 
was  requisite.  The  North-Eastern  Company  de¬ 
clined  to  convey  it  north,  unless  two  farmers  of 
substantial  poaition,  living  witliin  so  many  miles, 
could  certify  to  its  health  The  farmers  were 
found,  but  another  hitch  occurred.  They  must 
have  known  the  creature  intimately  for  the  space 
of  twentv-eigfat  days,  and  the  bull  was,  in  evciy 
sense  of  the  word,  a  recent  acquaintance.  It 
'was  equally  useless  to  send  for  some  of  its  old 
friends  at  Catterick,  since  th^  did  not  live 
witliin  the  limits  laid  down.  The  railway  au¬ 
thorities  besought  of  the  attendant  to  vacate  the 
horse-box,  and  take  his  bull  with  him ;  but  this 
request  was  sturdily  refused,  and  the  evil  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Taurus  was  too  plainly  evident  for  any 
official  to  venture  to  evict  him  in  person.  So  for 
ten  days  the  animal  lived  in  the  horse-lxix  tri¬ 
umphantly,  along  with  the  attendant  who  ad¬ 
ministered  to  its  wants  ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  Company,  urged  probably  by  des{)air, 
agreed  to  convey  it  to  its  destination,  where,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  owner  refused  to  receive 
it,  on  account  of  its  long  detention  in  a  district 
notoriously  plague-stricken. 


were  brought  up  and  fined  in  nominal 
sums,  because  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  acted  in  an  ignorance  which  their 
best  efforts  could  not  dispel.  No  two 
sets  of  magistrates  issued  the  same  or¬ 
ders,  no  two  inspectors  gave  the  same 
advice  ;  no  one  could  show  the  boundary 
lines  ;  and,  in  general,  the  justices  could 
never  agree  as  to  what  their  own  orders 
meant,  or  how  they  were  to  be  carried 
out.  If  Government  had  tried  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  things  in  which  conceal¬ 
ment  of  disease,  evasion  of  the  law,  and 
every  kind  of  subterfuge,  should  appear 
to  the  stock-holder  as  his  only  chance  'of 
self-preservation,  nothing  better  calcu¬ 
lated  for  that  purpose  could  have  been 
devised  than  the  present  system. 

Before  January  was  out  it  was  clear 
the  theory  of  smallpox  was  no  longer 
tenable.  Several  of  the  vaccinated  calves 
and  heifers  which  Mr.  Tollemache  had 
caused  to  be  exposed  to  infection  had 
died  of  rinderpest ;  and  Professor  M’Call, 
of  Glasgow,  reported  to  the  Lancet  that 
he  had  vaccinated  successfully  an  animal 
which  had  passed  through  an  attack  of 
the  plague.  This,  of  course,  indicates 
the  absence  either  of  identity  or  antag¬ 
onism  between  cow-pox  and  rinderpest 
or  plague.  Hitherto  it  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  sheep,  though  they  could 
convey  infection  in  their  fleece,  were  not 
liable  themselves  to  take  the  disease. 
But  in  Febniary,  1866,  Inspector  Day 
reported  that  a  large  number  of  sheep 
on  a  farm  in  Yorkshire  were  dead  or 
dying  with  the  plague.  In  the  first 
three  weeks  of  February  the  deaths 
reported  averaged  11,000  per  week, 
representing  a  loss  of  something  like 
£300,000  ;  the  country  gentlemen  grew 
furious,  and  farmers  were  in  despair. 
Meanwhile  the  plague  had  been  stamped 
out  in  France  and  Prussia  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  stringent  measures  —  closing  of 
the  ports,  strict  isolation,  and  slaughter 
of  all  beasts  either  infected  or  which 
had  been  exposed  to  infection,  accompa¬ 
nied  in  all  cases  by  full  compensation  to 
the  owners.  The  same  thing  was  done 
in  Belgium  ;  which  certainly  proves  that 
a  strictly  constitutional  Government  can, 
if  it  is  disposed,  deal  satisfactorily  with 
this  calamity.  The  total  amount  ex¬ 
pended  in  compensation  did  not  exceed 
£12,000  for  the  three  countries.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  evasion  and  irregu- 
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larity  practiced  in  the  burying  of  dis¬ 
eased  carcasses.  The  regulation  was  that 
they  should  be  placed  under  at  least  five 
feet  of  earth  ;  occasionally,  therefore,  it 
happened  that  they  were  put  into  a  hole 
two  feet  in  depth,  and  a  little  conical 
mound,  not  quite  three  feet  high,  was 
piled  over  them.  These  graves  l^came, 
of  course,  centres  of  infection.  The 
wretched  animals  suffered  many  things 
of  divers  physicians.  A  writer  in  the 
Laticet  proposed  that  variolous  matter 
from  the  Smallpox  Hospital  should  be 
used  instead  of  vaccine  lymph  for  vac¬ 
cination.  The  necklaces  of  onions  not 
having  proved  sufficiently  powerful,  a 
benevolent  gentleman  (Lord  Leigh)  rec¬ 
ommended  the  internal  administration 
of  a  bruised  pulp  composed  of  onions, 
garlic,  shalot,  a^afoetida,  and  ginger ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  amazing  nas¬ 
tiness  of  the  mess  would  of  itself  inspire 
the  agricultural  mind  with  faith  in  its 
healing  virtue.  The  most  unkind  cut  of 
all  was  dealt  by  Ministers,  who,  when 
charged  in  Parliametft  with  having  con¬ 
spicuously  failed  in  their  duty  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  plague,  boldly  declared  that 
more  than  they  had  done,  no  mortal  man 
could  have  accomplished,  on  account  of 
the  wretchedly  backward  state  of  public 
opinion.  Up  to  this  time  the  duties  of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  humiliation  have 
been  pretty  evenly  divided.  The  Peo¬ 
ple  have  fasted,  the  Clergy  have  prayed, 
and  the  Ministers  have  humiliated  them¬ 
selves,  and  been  humiliated  by  others. 
But  at  last  —  when  this  article  is  writ¬ 
ten  —  w'e  have  reason  to  hope  for  such 
energetic  measures  as  are  best  calculated 
to  overcome  the  disaster. 
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Southey  was  “  constitutionally  cheer¬ 
ful  and  therefore  hopeful.”  In  a  letter 
to  James  Montgomery,  he  thus  writes  : 
“  Oh  that  I  could  impart  to  you  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  animal  cheerfulness  which 


*  Ckuiclttded  from  p.  601. 


I  would  not  exchange  for  the  richest 
earthly  inheritance.  For  me,  when 
those  whom  1  love  cause  me  no  sad 
anxiety,  the  sky  •  lark  on  a  summer 
morning  is  not  more  joyous  than  1  am ; 
and  if  I  had  wings  on  my  shoulders  I 
should  be  up  with  him  in  the  sundiine 
carolling  for  pure  joy.” 

“  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love, 

A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight” 

Ilis  religion  was  practical.  In  his 
calm  solitude,  amid  a  quiet  and  content¬ 
ed-  peasantry,  few  cases  of  grief  and 
misery  came  in  his  way,  and  he  was 
ever  too  busy  a  man  to  seek  them  ;  but 
there  were  many  pensioners  on  his  small 
income,  some  who  had  rights,  others 
who  had  none.  This  is  one  of  his  very 
few  references  to  the  subject :  “  It  is  my 
fate  to  have  more  claimants  upon  me 
than  usually  fall  to  the  share  of  a  man 
who  has  a  family  of  his  own.”  Only 
once  in  his  life  he  was  able  to  say  he 
had  a  year’s  sufficient  income  “  in  ad¬ 
vance.”  Yet  he  writes,  “on  the  whole, 
few  men  have  had  more  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  blessings  enjoyed.” 

Although  he  said  of  himself — 

“  Thus,  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  live, 

And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  re 
ward  will  give,” 

anticipated  honors  were  not  the  only 
ones  he  enjoyed,  although  be  was  so 
wise  as  uniformly  to  decline  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  social  distinctions  that  were  of¬ 
fered  him.  In  1826,  during  his  absence 
in  Holland,  he  was  elected  naember  for 
the  borough  lotf  Downton,  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lord  liadnor ;  that  honor  be  de¬ 
clined,  as  consistent  neither  with  his 
circumstances,  inclinations,  habits,  nor 
pursuits  in  life.  Moreover,  his  return 
was  nuU^  inasmuch  as  he  held  a  pension 
of  £200  a  year  “  during  pleasure,”  and 
was  without  a  “  qualifleation.”  The 
latter  objection  would  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  a  subscription  of  admirers 
and  friends  to  purchase  for  him  the  re¬ 
quisite  “  estate  ;”  but  other  objections 
retained  their  force.  Robert  Southey, 
therefore,  continued  to  be  “  Robert 
Lackland,’/  and  a  new  writ  was  moved 
for. 

In  1836  (the  letter  is  dated  February 
1st)  Sir  Robert  Peel  communicated  to 
Southey  thus:  “  I  have  advised  the  king 
to  adorn  the  distinction  of  baronetage 
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with  a  name  the  most  eminent  in  iitera- 
tore,  and  which  has  claims  to  respect 
and  honor  that  literature  alone  can  nev¬ 
er  confer.”  And  in  a  second  letter,  Sir 
Robert  alludes  to  the  eminent  services 
he  had  rendered  not  only  to  literature, 
but  to  the  higher  interests  of  virtue  and 
religion. 

That  honor  Southey  also  declined, 
having,  however,  first  communicated 
with  his  son,  and  found  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  that  son  in  entire  and* 
beautiful  harmony  with  his  own.  “  I 
am  writing,”  he  said,  “  for  a  livelihood, 
and  a  livelihood  is  all  I  have  gained.” 
Incessant  work  “enabled  him  to  live 
respectably,  nothing  more  ;”  “  without 
his  pension,”  be  says,  “  it  would  not  ] 
have  done  even  that.” 

Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Southey, 
entreats  him  to  take  W'arning  and  not 
overwork  himself.  How  frequently  is 
this  counsel  given,  w’here  only  daily 
toll  produces  daily  bread  1  Few  work¬ 
ed  harder  than  Scott,  and  none  harder 
than  Southey.  To  Southey,  however, 
mental  labor  was  an  absolute  necessity  ; 
a  year  of  illness  such  as  most  men  have 
to  suffer  during  life  w'ould  have  inevi¬ 
tably  brought  that  which  most  of  all 
things  terrified  him* — debt.  Of  course 
he  “  overworked  ”  himself  ;  of  course 
we  all  do,  w’hose  incomes  are  precarious, 
determined  not  only  by  the  fancy  of  the 
public,  but  by  a  score  of  circumstances, 
on  any  of  which  depends  life  —  the  life 
of  the  “  man  of  letters  by  profession.” 
The  caution,  “  Do  not  overwork  your¬ 
self,”  to  such  men  is  sofneihing  like  the 
prescription  of  port  wine  daily  to  an  ar¬ 
tisan  whose  wages  are  twenty  shillings  a 
week. 

The  Prime  Minister,  however,  had  the 
happiness  to  augment  his  pension  to 
£500.  That  independence  came  some¬ 
what  too  late  ;  it  was  the  sunshine  when 
the  day  was  closing  in  ;  but  it  dispelled 
the  clouds  that  otherwise  would  have 
darkened  its  decline.  lie  had  passed 
his  sixtieth  year,  having  known  but  one 
great  sorrow,  the  loss  of  his  darling  son, 
Herbert : 

“  In  whose  life  I  lived,  in  whom  I  saw 

My  better  part  transmitted  and  improved.” 

The  “  common  lot  ”  had  been  his,  but 
troubles  were  now  gathering  with  age. 
In  1834  his  beloved  wife  was  placed  in 


a  lunatic  asylum,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
her  restoration  might  be  surer  there  than 
at  home.  It  had  pleased  God  to  visit 
him  with  the  “  severest  of  all  domestic 
afflictions,  those  alone  excepted  into 
which  guilt  enters.”  He  seldom  after¬ 
wards  quitted  the  retirement  in  which 
be  lived  at  Greta  Hall. 

In  November,  1837,  his  wife,  Edith 
Southey,  died.  It  was,  as  he  writes  to 
his  old  friend  Cottle,  “  a  change  from 
life  to  death,  from  death  to  life.”  “While 
she  was  with  me  I  did  not  feel  the 
weight  of  years;  my  heart  continued 
young,  and  my  spii'its  retained  their 
youthful  buoyancy.”  “  We  have  been 
married  two-and-forty  years,  and  a  more 
affectionate  and  devoted  wife  no  man  was 
ever  blessed  with.”  “  After  two-and- 
forty  years  of  marriagg,  no  infant  was 
ever  more  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  man.  I  never  knew  her  to  do  an 
unkind  act,  nor  say  an  unkind  word.” 
His  wife  was  his  “  note  taker ;”  her  pen 
had  been  his  ever-ready  help  before  her 
daughters  grew  up  to  aid  him.  She 
made  extracts  for  him  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  writes  in  a  letter  after  death  :  “  She 
will  continue  to  be  my  helpmate  as  long 
as  I  live  and  retain  my  senses.”* 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  his  thresh¬ 
old  rarely  echoed  to  familiar  footsteps, 
when  his  children  and  friends  had  grad¬ 
ually  departed  for  homes  on  earth  or 
homes  in  heaven,  he  resolved  on  marry¬ 
ing  his  very  dear  friend,  Caroline  Bowles. 
They  were  married,  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1839,  at  Bold  re  church,  and  he  returned 
to  Greta  Hall  with  her  in  the  August 
following.f 

She  came  to  his  home  when  it  was  all 
but  desolate,  when  bis  vigor  had  declin¬ 
ed,  when  he  could  no  more  take  the 


*  It  was  at  that  time  of  trial,  ho  quoted  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  “  some  old  author “  Remember,  under 
any  affliction,  that  time  is  short,  and  that  al¬ 
though  your  cross  may  be  heavy,  you  have  not 
far  to  bear  it” 

f  “  We  have  been  acquainted  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  years,  and  that  acquaintance  was  matured  into 
friendship  at  a  time  when  no  possibility  that  it 
might  ever  proceed  farther  could  have  been 
looked  to  on  either  part  I  am  in  my  sixty- 
fifth  year,  Caroline  Bowles  in  her  fifty-second 
year.  I  shall  have  for  my  constant  companion 
one  who  will  render  my  fireside  cheerful,  and 
save  me  from  the  forlorn  feeling  against  which 
even  my  spirits,  buoyant  as  they  are  by  constitu¬ 
tion,  might  not  always  have  been  able  to  bear  me 
up.- 
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long  walks  that  gave  him  health  and  “  When  the  poor  flesh  surviving  doth  entomb 
strength  ;  when  his  mind  was  clouded,  reasonable  soul 

and  when  his  days  could  be  but  few  ;  and  not  long  afterwards  he  was  doomed 
when^  he  was  indeed  “  shaken  at  the  j  himself  to  feel  that  terrible  affliction, 
root.”  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  aged  and 

I  knew  Caroline  Bowles  before  she  j  venerable  man  “  shaken  at  the  root,” 
became  the  wife  of  Southey.  She  had  j  “  irritable  as  he  had  never  been  before,” 
long  passed  the  middle  age,  was  not  j  “  losing  his  way  in  well-known  places,” 
handsome,  though  with  a  very  gentle  |  his  form  thin  and  shrunk,  the  fire  gone 
manner  and  gracious  countenance  ;  a  from  his  eyes,  or  shining  dimly  as  a  light 
lovable,  because  a  good,  woman.  Her  j  going  out,  and  the  bright  intelligence 
l>ooks,  though  now  seldom  read,  are  not ;  lading  from  the  still  fine  features ;  grow- 
forgotten.  She  was  worthy  to  be  the  |  ing.  worse  and  worse,  with  brief  inter- 
companion,  the  friend,  the  wife  of  Hob-  ■  vals  of  consciousness,  during  which,  with 
ert  Southey.  She  has  lK>en  silent  as  to  “  placid  languor,”  sometimes  apparently 
his  latter  days ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  torimr,  he  hopelessly  and  helplessly  saw 
the  pious  nature  of  her  mind,  that  she  i  the  shadow  approach ;  still  “  mechani- 
lod  him  onward  toward  the  celestial  city  j  cally”  moving  about  his  books,  taking 
to  which  he  was  hastening.*  i  down  one,  then  another,  looking  upon  ^ 

Tl»e  “  enemy  so  Heath  is  wrong- 1  them  with  relics  of  old  love,  and  mourn¬ 
fully  called — was  creeping  towards  him.  ^  fully  murmuring  as  he  put  tliem  by, 

“His  movements  were  slower;  ho  w.as 

subject  to  fre<juent  fits  of  absence  ;  there  :  **  Memory,  memory,  where  art  thou  gone?” 
was  an  indecision  in  his  manner  and  an  j  passed  the  last  three  or  four  years 
unsteadiness  in  his  step  wholly  unusual ;  of  ijjg  givi„g  t|,e  clearest  proof  that 
to  him.”  “  Ho  sometimes  lost  hisway  jjg  could  do  nothing,  because  nothing 
even  in  familiar  places  in  some  of  the  '  (jooe.  There  had  been  no  sudden 

last  notes  he  wrote  the  letters  were  forni-  ghock,  no  bodily  ailment ;  the  mind  was 
ed  like  those  of  a  child.’  “  His  mind,^  :  gjmply  worn  out  by  the  wear  and  tear 
writes  one  of  his  friends,  “  was  beauti-  of  life — fifty  years  of  labor,  as  “  by  pro- 
ful  even  in  its  debility  ;”  the  river  was  fession  a  man  of  letters  !” 
not  turbulent  as  it  joined  the  ocean.  In  j  On  the  2l8t  of  March,  1843,  he  died, 
1840,  \\  ordsworth  describes  a  visit  to  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  “  in 
his  old  friend  of  halt  a  century :  “  He  j  gyre  and  certain  hope  of  a  glorious  res- 
•  did  not  recognize  me  till  he  was  told,  j  urrection.” 

Then  his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment  with  |  Qu  the  23d  of  March,  1843,  he  was 
their  former  brightness,  but  he  sank  into  ;  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Crosthwaite, 
the  state  in  which  I  had  found  him,  pat-  j  where  his  wife,  Edith,  four  of  his  chil- 
ting  with  both  hands  his  books  aflectiou-  >  dren,  and  several  of  his  dear  household, 
ately,  like  a  child.”  ^  . .  i  relatives,  and  friends  had  been,  or  have 

In  the  malady  of  his  departed  wife  he  ,  gipce  been,  laid.  The  tombstone  con- 
had  learned  what  a  woful  thing  it  is,  j  tains  their  names,  the  dates  of  their 


•  At  that  time  Southey  writes;  “  Her  health  is 
so  bnd,  and  her  bodily  frame  so  ftwil,  that  you 
would  BUpjmse  her  to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  tlie 
grave.”  1  find  I  have  preserved  a  letter  from 
Caroline  Howies  to  Mrs.  Hall,  dated  July  2d, 
1830,  wliieli  contains  passages  that  may  illustrate 
lier  cliaracter  :  “  At  present  the  little  energy 
restored  by  partial  restoration  to  l>ealth,  is  ail  in 
requisition  to  answer  claims  of  this  ‘  work-a-day 
world  ’  whicli  may  not  be  put  off  till  a  more  con¬ 
venient  season;  and  tlieu,  1  must  confess,  tliat 
when  I  can  command  my  own  time,  and  a  gleam 
of  sunsiiine  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  I  am  more  rest 
less  tfUfiiti  yxtlU  than  a  squirrel  in  Ids  cage,  and 
grudge  every  moment  not  spent  in  the  garden,  or 
in  a  little  open  carriage,  or  on  the  back  of  a  eer- 
tain  palfrey,  Miniken  yclept,  whose  diminutive 
proportions  would  just  fit  him  for  a  charger  for 


Queen  Mab,  and  who  seems  to  have  as  much  taste 
for  BCTambling  with  me  over  hill,  dole,  and  com¬ 
mon,  as  if  he  was  still  roaming  his  native  isle. 
Judge  by  this  very  unrolled  for  liistory  of  my  most 
wn-literary  pursuits  and  rambling  propensities, 
whether  I  cannot  sympathize  with  your  longing 
for  green  fields  and  babbling  brooks.  ...  1 
might  well  expect  to  be  forgotten,  except  by  the 
few  who  love  mo  for  m3’self,  and  expect  no  return 
but  of  affection.” 

In  1852  Caroline  Southey  received  one  of  the 
Crown  pensions — £2f»0  a  j'ear — “  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  her  late  husband’s  eminent  literary  mer¬ 
its;”  and  in  1861  Miss  Kate  Southey  received 
a  pension — £100  a  year — “  on  account  of  the  im- 

{tortant  services  rendered  by  her  father  to  Eng- 
isb  literature.’’ 
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births  and  deaths — no  more.*  Here  “the 
dead  speak  and  give  admonition  to  the 
living.”  His  funeral  was  private.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  members  of  his  family,  there 
were  but  two  strangers  ;  a  white-headed 
man,  older  by  four  ^ears  than  the  de¬ 
parted,  walked  over  tlie  mountains  that 
gloomy  and  stormy  day  to  offer  a  last 
tribute  of  affection  on  his  grave  ;  it  was 
the  venerable  poet,  William  Words¬ 
worth,  w'ho  leaned  «pon  the  arm  of  his 
son-in-law,  Quillinan — a  most  estimable 
gentleman  and  true  poet,  who  survived 
but  a  short  time  his  illustrious  father-in- 
law.  It  was  told  me  by  one  who  was 
present  that  as  the  solemn  words  were 
uttered,  “  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,” 
a  ray  of  unlooked-for  sunshine  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  grave  ;  the  rain  ceased,  the 
wind  lulled,  and,  at  the  instant,  two 
small  birds  sung  from  an  adjacent  tree. 
In  a  poem  entitled  “  The  Funeral  of 
Southey,”  written  by  Mr.  Quillinan,  he 
notices  this  —  which  we  may  therefore 
accept  as  a  striking  and  most  interesting 
fact : 

“  Heedless  of  the  driving  rain, 

Fearless  of  the  mourning  train, 
Perche<l  upon  the  trembling  stem. 
They  sung  the  Poet’s  reqiiiem.” 

Posthumous  honors  were  accorded  to 
the  poet.  There  is  a  bust  in  the  Poet’s 
Comer  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  cathedral  of  the  city  whose 
chiefest  glory  it  is — or,  at  least,  ought  to 
be — that  Bristol  was  his  place  of  birth. 
But  the  monument  in  Crosthwaite 
Church  is  a  fine  and  very  beautiful 
achievement  of  sculptured  Art ;  a  re¬ 
cumbent  figure,  in  pure  white  marble, 
without  a  spot ;  and  the  accomplished 
sculptor.  Lough,  by  a  happy  inspiration, 
has  preserved,  with  singular  fidelity,  the 


*  The  family  have  all  passed  away  from  Kes¬ 
wick  ;  and  only  memory  and  theee  churchyard 
graves  remain  to  preserve,  as  they  will  do  for¬ 
ever,  the  renowned  name,  in  that  most  beautiful 
district.  Katherine  Sonthey,  who  was  born  at 
Greta  Hall,  died  at  Lairthwaite  Cottage,  Kes¬ 
wick,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1864,  and  was  laid 
by  the  side  of  her  kindred.  She  was  aged  fifty- 
fonr.  Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lovell  (one  of  the  three 
sisters,  Mrs.  Coleridge  and  Mrs.  Sonthey  being 
the  others),  died  there  but  a  few  years  previous, 
at  the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one,  having  been 
a  widow  sixty -six  years,  and  nearly  all  that  time 
a  cherished  inmate  in  the  dwelling  of  the  Lau¬ 
reate,  and,  after  his  death,  in  that  of  his  daughter 
Katherine. 


features  and  expression  of  the  poet,* 
as  he  describes  him  iu  placid  and  tran¬ 
quil  sleep.  On  the  base  are  inscribed 
the  lines  by  Wordsworth  I  have  quoted 
elsewhere.  Two  of  his  own  (writing 
of  another)  might  also  be  placed  there  : 
he  ' 


“  Teacheth  in  his  songs 
The  love  of  all  things  lovely,  all  things  pure.” 


I  have  intimated  that  ray  personal 
memory  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
who  w'as  so  “  lovely  in  his  life,”  is  but 
limited.  I  knew  him  only  in  London, 
in  1830,  when  he  was  in  the  wane  of 
life,  yet  not  older  than  fifty-six ;  even 
then  he  had  been  forty  years,  or  very 
nearly  so,  an  author — living  “  laborious 
days  ”  from  his  youth  upwards.  I  met 
him  more  tlian  once  at  the  house  of 
Allan  Cunningham,  whom  ho  cordially 
greets  in  one  of  his  poems : 

“  Allan,  true  child  of  Scotland ;  thou  who 
art 

So  oft  in  spirit  on  thy  native  hills.” 

Though  I  can  add  nothing  of  worth  to 
the  portrait  I  have  given,  I  may  recall 
him  as  he  appeared  to  me.  He  was  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  a  poet,  singularly  im¬ 
pressive,  tall,  somewhat  slight,  slow  in 
his  movements,  and  very  dignified  in 
manner,  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  and 
with  sharp  features  and  an  aquiline 
nose,  that  carried  the  similitude  some¬ 
what  farther.  His  forehead  was  broad 
and  high,  his  eyebrows  dark,  his  hair 
profuse  and  long,  rapidly  approaching 
white.  I  can  see  vividly,  evem  now,  his 
graceful  and  winning  smile.  To  the 
commonest  observer  he  was  obviously  a 
man  who  had  lived  more  with  books 
than  men,  whose  converse  had  chiefly 
been  with  “  the  mighty  minds  of  old,” 
whose  “days,”  whose  “thoughts,”  whose 
“  hopes  ”  were,  as  he  tells  us  they  were, 
“  with  the  dead.” 

In  the  few  and  brief  conversations  I 
had  with  him,  he  impressed  me — as  in¬ 
deed  he  did  every  person  who  was,  even 
for  an  hour,  his  companion — with  the 
conviction  that  he  elevated  the  profession 
of  letters  not  only  by  knowledge  ac- 


*  It  ought  to  be  recorded  that  the  oomtnimion 
to  the  sculptor  was  for  a  work  in  Caen  stone ; 
but  Mr.  Longh  (so  writes  the  poet’s  son),  “  with 
characteristic  liberality,  executed  it  in  white  mar¬ 
ble  at  a  considerable  sacrifice." 
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quired  and  distributed,  not  alone  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  career  and  the  integrity 
of  his  life,  but  by  manners  unassuming 
and  unexacting,  and  by  a  condescending 
gentleness  of  demeanor  that,  if  not  hu¬ 
mility  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
arose  out  of  generous  consideration  and 
large  charity. 

The  same  modesty  as  regards  self  was 
conspicuous  in  letters  I  had  the  honor  to 
receive  from  him  when  I  was  writing  a 
memoir  of  him  in  the  Hook  of  Gems. 
Unhappily  these  letters  I  have  given 
away  as  autographs.  Possibly  this  re¬ 
mark  may  meet  the  eye  of  persons  who 
are  now  their  owners,  and  they  may 
furnish  me  with  copies  of  them. 

Some  MS.  letters  from  Southey  to 
Miss  Seward  have  been  kindly  placed  in 
my  hands  by  John  Dillon,  Esq.,  whose 
collection  of  autographs  is  one  of  rare 
value  and  interest.  Even  at  the  risk  of 
too  much  prolonging  this  Memory,  I 
venture  to  print  them  as  highly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  writer’s  mind.  The  first 
is  dated  1807,  the  second  1808. 

“  Surely  nothing  was  ever  more  calculated 
to  deaden  and  dwarf  the  mind  than  that  fash¬ 
ion  of  breeding  up  all  persons  to  l)e  critics ! 
Did  you  ever  see  J)r.  Aiken’s  Letters  to  a 
Young  Lady  upon  a  course  of  poetry  ? — as  if 
it  were  a  course  of  physic.  They  were  writ¬ 
ten,  I  believe,  to  bis  daughter,  Miss  Lucy; 
and  in  these  letters  the  Doctor  says  to  his 
daughter,  ‘  Make  yourself  mistress  of  the  Par¬ 
adise  Lost'  The  book  fell  into  Erskine’s 
hands ;  when  he  came  to  this  passage  he  re¬ 
peated  the  words,  ‘  make  yourself  mistress  of 
the  Paradise  Lost'  and  with  a  wholesome 
malediction  upon  the  author,  which  flows 
more  pardonably  from  the  tongue  than  from 
the  pen,  he  whisked  the  unhappy  volume 
behind  the  fire.” 

“  I  will  tell  you  freely  and  fairly  the  im¬ 
pression  which  Mr.  French’s  squib  upon 
Wordsworth  leaves  upon  my  mind.  You 
know  that  I  am  not  blind  to  Wordsworth’s 
faults ;  but  when  I  see  a  man  take  up  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  an<i,  passing  over 
pieces  of  such  beauty  as  the  ‘  Tiatern  Abbey,’ 
‘  The  Leech  (Jatherer,’  ‘  The  Brothers,’  ‘  Mi¬ 
chael,’  ‘The  Song  of  Brougham  Castle,’  etc., 
fix  upon  the  weeds  of  the  collection,  and  join 
in  with  the  yelping  pack  of  curs  who  are 
attempting  to  hunt  him  down,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  no  mark  of  a  generous  or  a  good 
spirit  If  Mr.  French  does  not  admire,  and 
greatly  admire,  the  greater  number  of  these 
poems,  he  does  not  know  what  poetry  is.  In 
that  case,  his  satire  is  the  effect  of  that  com¬ 
mon  dislike  which  bad  poets  feel  toward  good 


ones.  But  if  ho  has  any  sense  of  the  merit 
of  these  better  poems,  something  of  more 
importance  than  the  understanding  will  l>e 
found  in  fault  This  is  a  malicious  age,  an 
age  of  slander  and  of  selfishness,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  infected  him.  What 
would  he  think  of  a  critic  who,  if  Milton  were 
mentioned,  should  immediately  begin  to  ridi¬ 
cule  his  psalms,  and  his  translation  from 
Horace  ?  What  does  every  Englishman  think 
of  Voltaire’s  criticisms  upon  Shakespeare? 
And  just  such  is  the  jeu  dCesprit  of  Mr. 
French.  I  give  it  a  French  name,  for  any 
English  one  would  bo  too  good  for  its  wit¬ 
lessness.  What  is  the  consequence  of  this 
prevailing  disposition  to  ridicule  the  faults 
of  men  of  genius,  instead  of  giving  them  the 
fair  praise  which  they  deserve  ?  That  those 
persons  who  take  their  opinions  from  others 
are  deterred  from  purchasing  the  books,  and 
the  author  is  disheartened  ^om  laying  any¬ 
thing  more  before  an  ungrateful  generation. 
This  is  the  case  with  Wordsworth.  He  has 
stopi>ed  the  publication  of  his  White  Doe, 
and  it  is  probable  that  though  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  as  long  as  he  lives,  what  he 
writes  will  be  reserved  for  an  age  in  which 
justice  will  be  done  him.  With  respect  to 
myself,  these  things  give  me  no  pain  as  they 
do  him.  But  they  inflict  upon  me  a  heavier 
imury.  I  cannot  subsist  without  the  profits 
of  my  pen,  and  in  consequence  of  the  total 
failure  of  Madoe,  whole  years  elapsed  in 
which  I  did  not  write  a  single  verse.  Assur¬ 
edly,  now,  I  shall  go  on  from  poem  to  poem ; 
but  unless  I  can  previously  secure  the  fair 
price  of  the  manual  labor  bestowed  upon 
them,  not  one  of  them  shall  go  into  the  world 
till  I  am  gone  out  of  it.  By  these  means,  at 
least,  I  can  lay  by  some  provision  for  my  chil¬ 
dren,  and  elude  the  absurd  laws  of  copyright, 
which  would  otherwise  rob  them  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  just  when  it  will  begin  to  be  valuable.” 

A  few  months  ago  I  made  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  house  in  which  Southey  lived, 
and  to  the  grave  in  which  he  is  buried. 
Greta  Hall,  for  nearly  half  a  century 
his  residence — his  “  loop-hole  of  retreat  ” 
— stands  on  a  slight  elevation  above  the 
river  Greta,  and  close  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Derwent.*  It  is  now  the 
dwelling  of  an  amateur  naturalist,  who 
has  filled  it — and  by  no  means  unpleas¬ 
antly — with  the  skins  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  many  lands.  From  a  picturesque 
bridge — Greta  Hridge — a  view  of  the 
house  is  obtained.  It  was  originally  two 


*  The  river  Derwent  connects  the  two  lakes — 
Derwentwatcr  and  Ba.<«enthwBite.  The  Greta 
joins  the  Derwent,  and  tc^ethcr  they  make  their 
way  into  the  lake  (Bassenthwaite). 
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houses,  converted  by  ihe  poet  into  one. 
It  consists  of  many  rooms,  all  small, 
except  what  was  tlie  poet’s  library, 
his  library  in  chief,  that  is  to  say,  for 
every  apartment  was  lined  with  books. 
“  Books,”  writes  Wordsworth,  were 
his  passion.”  “  Books  were  his  passion, 
as  wanderiug  was  mine ;”  and,  he  adds, 
circumstances  might  have  made  the  one 
a  Benedictine  monk,  in  whose  monastery 
was  a  library,  and  the  other  a  pedler, 
such  as  he  describes  his  “  Wanderer  ”  to 
have  been.  AdjoinHig  it  is  the  chamber 
in  which  he  died,  or  rather  in  which  his 
spirit  was  released  from  its  earthly  tab¬ 
ernacle,  to  companion  the  angels  and 
pure  spirits  who  had  gone  before,  and  to 
be  with  the  Master  he  had  long  served. 
He  there,  to  borrow  a  line  from  his  friend 
Coleridge, 

“  Found  life  in  death !  ” 

A  garden  surrounds  the  house  ;  there 
is  a  sloping  lawn  in  front,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  facing  the  entrance  are  two  “  nar¬ 
row-leaved  ”  maple  trees,  planted  by  the 
poet.  I.iet  us  hope  that  no  thoughtless 
or  heedless  hand  will  ever  remove  them. 

,  Behind  is  a  thick  growth  of  shrubs  and 
underwood,  leading  down  to  an  embra¬ 
sure  of  the  river ;  along  the  bank  is  the 
poet’s  walk,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
seat  beneath  an  elm  tree,  where  he  often 
sat  looking  across  the  stream  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  old  friary. (now  a  barn)  and 
the  mountains  of  old  Skiddaw  and  Blen- 
cathra. 

In  front  of  the  house,  however,  the 
grandest  view  is  obtained.  It  commands 
Derwentwater  (the  loveliest  of  all  the 
English  lakes :  “  I  would  not,”  writes 
Southey,  “  exchange  Derwentwater  for 
the  Lake  of  Geneva”),  on  which  look 
down  the  loftiest  and  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  of  the  mountains  of  Cumberland. 
From  every  one  of  the  w’indows  there  is 
a  glorious  prospect.  Within  ken  is  the 
“gorgeous  confusion  of  Borrowdale, 
just  revealing  its  sublime  chaos  through 
the  narrow  vista  of  its  gorge.”  There 
is  ble.ak  Skiddaw,  with  “its  fine  black 
head,”  that  extorted  a  compliment  even 
from  London  -  loving  Charles  Lamb. 
There  is  Souter  Fell,  where  ghosts  have 
been  seen  in  troops  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  There  is  the  Druids’  Temple,  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  Keswick,  at  the 
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foot  of  Saddleback  —  old  Blencathra  — 
near  the  entrance  to  St.  John’s  Vale,  the 
stones  of  which  “no  person  can  count 
with  a  like  result  as  to  number.”  There 
is  Derwentwater,  seen  from  so  many 

[>oint8,  w’ith  its  traditions  of  the  young 
ord  who  was  “  out  in  the  fifteen,”  and 
died  on  a  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill.  You 
may  still  ascend  “  the  Lady’s  Hake,”  up 
which  his  lady  fled  for  shelter ;  and  if 
you  listen  c.almly,  you  may  hear  the  dis¬ 
tant  Fall  of  Lodore.  From  his  window 
he  saw,  as  he  wrote,  not  only  Derwent 
“  that  under  the  hills  reposed,”  but 

- “  the  hills  that,  calm  and  majestic, 

Lifted  their  heads  into  the  silent  sky,  from  far 

Glaramara,  , 

Bleacrag  and  tiaidenmawr  to  Gricsdale  and 
westernmost  Wythrop ;  / 

Dark  and  distinct.”—— 

*  The  w’alks  that  were  familiar  to  the 
poet  were  in  all  directions ;  some  at  a 
distance  from  his  home.  lie  walked  ever 
with  his  head  raised,  thrown  back  some¬ 
what,  looking  upward,  and  was  rarely 
seen  without  a  book  in  his  hand.*  Of 
these  walks  his  favorite  was  to  “  The 
lYiar’s  Crag,”  or  Walk — a  ])romontory 
that  overhangs  Derwentwater  a  short 
way  from  Keswick.  It  was  of  this 
spot  he  said :  “  If  I  had  Aladdin’s 
lamp,  or  Fortunatus’s  purse,  I  w’ould 
here  build  myself  a  house.”  The  crag 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 'from 
the  monks  of  Lindisfern  coming  to  it 
once  a  year  to  receive  the  blessing 
of  St.  Herbert.  The  view  hence  is 
very  lovely.  Close  to  the  foot  of  the 
Crag  the  rocks  are  washed  by  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  the  whole  expanse  of  which 
is  seen,  with  its  picturesque  islands.  On 
the  right  the  eye  takes  in  the  sunny 
slopes  of  “  the  Catbells  ” — scarcely  to  be 
called  mountains  when  compared  with 
mighty  Scafell  in  the  distance  —  while 
beneath  tliem  lies  the  fairest  of  all  the 


•  James  Hogjr,  writinj;  of  Southey,  says:  ■ 

“  Dc<‘p  thought  U  strongly  marked  in  nis  dark  9 

eye ;  but  there  Is  a  defect  in  his  eyelids,  for  these  9 

he  has  no  power  of  raising,  so  that  when  he  looks  || 
toward  the  top  of  one  of  his  romantic  mountains,  9 
one  would  think  that  he  was  hwking  at  the  ee-  9 
nith.”  Although  he  adds,  “  this  i>e<-uliarity  is  H 
what  will  most  strike  every  stranger  in  the  ap-  || 
pearance  of  the  accompliriied  Laureate,”  I  do  ■ 

not  find  the  “defect”  referred  to  by  ouy  other  If 

writer.  f| 
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islands,  the  island  dedicated  to  St.  Her¬ 
bert.* 

At  the  head  of  the  lake,  standing  like 
a  sentinel  guarding  the  entrance  to  Bor- 
rowdale,  is  Castle  Crag,  and  on  its  left 
lies  the  beautiful  Fall  of  Lodore,  immor¬ 
talized  by  Southey  in  some  quaint  verses 
which  are  known  to  most  readers. 

“And  dashing  and  flashing,  and  spla.shing 
and  crashing, 

.  .  .  With  a  mighty  uproar, 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at 
Lodore.” 

Lodore  Waterfall  is  about  three  miles 
from  Keswick,  on  the  road  to  Borrow- 
dale,  between  two  towering  cliffs,  one 
on  the  left,  Gowdar  Cr.ag ;  on  the  right. 
Shepherd’s  Crag.  The  perpendicular 
height  through  w’hich  the  water  de¬ 
scends  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  (the  whole  height  of  the  fall  is 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet).  The 
crags,  on  either  side,  are  covered  with 
trees  overhanging  the  water ;  the  oak, 
ash,  birch,  holly,  and  even  the  wild  rose, 
flourish  there  in  wanton  luxuriance.  The 
foaming  cataract,  as  it  bounds  over  the 
huge  rocks,  is  to  he  seen  more  than  three 
miles  off.  The  fall  runs  into  the  lake, 
and  the  noise  which  it  makes  can  be 
heard  7nil€S  away.  There  is  a  pretty 
rustic  bridge  over  it,  and  at  its  foot 
stands  a  little  hotel,  once  an  ancient  hos¬ 
telry,  but  now  much  enlarged  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  many  thousands  that  annu¬ 
ally  visit  the  place. 

But  the  grand  and  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Lakes  may  life  adverted  to  more 
fitly  when  I  recall  to  memory  the  great 
High  Priest  of  Nature,  Wordsworth. 

An  illustrative  anecdote  was  told  me 
by  the  sexton  of  Crosthwaite  church, 
who,  however,  had  little  to  say  of  the 
poet,  except  that  he  seldom  saw  him 
smile.  He  met  him  often  in  his  walks, 
but  he  seemed  pensive,  full  of  thought, 
and  looked  us  if  his  life  was  elsewhere 


*  Bed<‘  tells  us  that  the  saint  wont  once  a  year 
to  see  St.  Cuthbert,  of  Farn  Island,  and  to  liear 
from  him  the  words  of  everlasting  life.  As  they 
sat  together  one  day,  St.  Cuthbert  told  his  friend 
that  he  felt  his  time  was  coming,  when  his  spirit 
would  depart  hence.  St.  Horl^rt,  in  his  agony 
of  grief,  i>rayed  to  God  that  he  might  not  survive 
his  tearher.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  friends 
both  died  on  the  same  day,  even  at  the  same 
hour  (a,d.  687). 


than  on  earth.*  The  anecdote  is  this: 
Southey  had  a  great  dislike  to  bo 
“  looked  at and  although  very  regu¬ 
lar  in  Iris  attendance  at  church,  he  would 
stay  away  when  he  knew  there  were 
many  tourists  in  the  neighborhood.  One 
Sunday,  two  strangers  who  had  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  poet,  besought  the  sex¬ 
ton  to  point  him  out  to  them.  The 
sexton,  knowing  that  this  must  be  done 
secretly,  said,  “  I  will  take  you  up  the 
aisle,  and  in  p.assing,  touch  the  pew  in 
which  he  sits.”  He  did  so,  and  no  doubt 
the  strangers  had  “  a  good  stare.”  A 
few  days  after,  the  sexton  met  Southey 
in  the  street  of  Keswick.  The  poet 
looked  somewhat  sternly  at  him,  said, 
“7>on’f  do  it  again,"  and  passed  on, 
leaving  the  conscience-stricken  sexton  to 
ponder  over  the  “  crime  ”  in  which  ho 
had  been  detected  by  the  poet. 

The  graveyard  of  Crosthwaite  is  a 
lonely  graveyard,  in  the  midst  of  moun¬ 
tains,  commanding  an  open  view  of  Der¬ 
went  water,  on  which  the  inountains 
Blencathra  and  Skiddaw  look  down. 
There  are  few  human  dwellings  near  at 
hand ;  the  few  there  are  beitig  bidden 
by  intervening  trees.  The  church  is 
very  ancient — more  than  seven  centuries 
have  passed  since  its  foundations  were 
laid — but  it  has  been  “  restored  ”  by  the 
liberality  of  an  estimable  gentleman, 
.Tames  Stanger,  Esq.,  whose  mansion  is 
close  at  hand,  and  who  happily  lives  to 
a  green  old  age  to  rejoice  in  the  many 
good  deeds  ho  has  done. 

In  1816,  Southey,  describing  the 
churchyard,  which  thirty  years  after 
wards  tvas  to  be  his  resting-place,  writes : 
“  The  churchyard  is  as  open  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  breath  of  heaven  as  if  it  were 
a  Druids’  place  of  meeting.”  A  wall 
has  since  been  placed,  but  it  is  looked 
over  —  upon  the  lake  and  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  “  the  everlasting  hills”  of  which 
he  somewhere  speaks. 

And  in  that  calm  and  isolated  grave¬ 
yard  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Robert 
Southey — 

“  Ho  who  sung 

Of  Thalaba  the  wild  and  wondrous  song;" 


•  “  Ho  was,”  writes  to  me  another  authority, 
“very  silent  in  his  walks.  He  walked  rapidly, 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  1  knew 
a  guide  who  had  several  times  been  bis  com¬ 
panion  :  he  had  been  by  his  side  for  hours  with¬ 
out  exchauging  a  word.” 
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he  who,  in  so  many  ways,  inculcated  the 
wisdom  of  Virtue.  If  his  prophecy  of 
himself  has  not  been  as  yet  altogether 
fulfilled — 

“  Thus,  in  the  ages  which  are  past  I  lire, 
And  those  which  are  to  come  my  sure  re¬ 
ward  will  gire  ” — 

at  least  it  is  certain  that  he  has  received 
the  iustice  he  looked  for  and  knew  to  be 
his  Right. 


% 

The  SbUUiia  Magaiine. 

^  THE  CLIFF  BALL. 

“  You  dear  delightful  creature,”  said 
Emily  Graham,  looking  up  into  the  man¬ 
ly  face  of  a  young  officer  of  her  Majesty’s 
— th  regiment,  who  stoo<l  beside  her, 
“  it  is  the  kindest  thing  that  you  have 
done  for  a  long  while,  and  I’ll  show  my 
gratitude  for  ever  and  ever.” 

“  I  hope  you  will,  Emily,  and  then  I 
shall  be  amply  repaid.” 

“  You  are  quizzing  me,  Frank,  and 
that  is  dreadfully  unkind.  Rut  what 
girls  are  to  be  asked  ?” 

^  “  Almost  everybody ;  that  is,  every 
available  young  lady  who  is  good-tem¬ 
pered  and  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  a 
few,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  who  are 
neither.” 

“  To  which  circumstance  do  I  ow’e  my 
invitation  V”  said  Emily,  pretending  to 
look  piqued,  but  smiling  archly  the  while. 

“  The  last,  of  course  ;  I  thought  we 
should  never  have  done  quarrelling  had 
you  been  lefl  out.  So,  Cousin  Emily, 
though  you  are  neither  pretty,  good- 
tempered,  cheerful,  nor  agreeable,  I  have 
brought  you  this  card.”  And  Frank 
Graham  laughingly  laid  a  little  scented 
piece  of  pink  on  his  cousin’s  work  table. 

“  And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it,” 
said  the  young  lady,  taking  it  up  and 
playing  with  it  betw’een  her  dainty  fin¬ 
gers  and  rosy  lips,  “  for  I  like  dancing  as 
well  as  anything  I  can  get  in  this  remote 
unpolished  district;  and  if  you  don’t 
think  I  possess  any  attraction,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  your  company  will 
bold  the  same  opinion.” 

A  less  attractive  girl  than  Emily  Gra¬ 
ham  might  without  vanity  have  made 
this  speech ;  as  it  was,  you  could  hardly 
help  convicting  Cousin  Frank  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  want  of  taste,  if  his  words  were 
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spoken  in  earnest.  The  young  girl  was 
rather  tall,  of  a  slight  graceful  figure, 
with  soft  brown  hair,  clear,  brown,  rais- 
chiefloving  eyes,  and  a  fair  complexion, 
a  trifle  too  pale,  perhaps,  save  when  ex¬ 
citement  lent  color  to  her  cheeks,  and 
added  lustre  to  her  earnest  eyes. 

But  it  would  have  been  unwise  to 
have  acted  upon  the  expressed  opinion 
of  Cousin  Frank,  and  to  have  said  to  his 
face  a  single  disparaging  word  of  his 
pretty  cousin ;  nothing  could  sooner 
nave  enkindled  wrath  in  those  manly 
features,  nothing  have  brought  more 
hasty  words  to  his  courteous  tongue. 

“  Good-by,  darling  coz,”  he  said,  at 
length,  after  a  long  pause  had  succeeded 
to  her  last  w’ords ;  “  don’t  really  make 
me  jealous  again.” 

“Jealous  !”  said  Emily,  archly  accept¬ 
ing  her  vantage-ground,  “  you  will  surely 
not  be  jealous  ol  me 

Frank  colored.  “  You  provoking  pet,” 
he  said,  “  I  am  jealous  of  anybody  else 
that  gets  a  smile,  or  a  kind  word,  or 
look,  or  touch  from  you,  and  a  dance 
means  all  that  and  more.  I  only  wish 
uncle  ” - 

“  Hush,  Frank !  we  had  better  not 
talk  of  it  again  ;  a  few  years  is  not  much, 
if  I  am  worth  waiting  for ;  let  us  think 
about  the  dance.  Is  there  any  shop  in 
this  place  where  I  can  buy  a  ball  dress, 
or  must  I  invent  one  from  my  present 
stock  ?” 

“  That  will  do  just  as  well,  Emily : 
we  look  upon  this  as  a  sort  of  picnic 
ball ;  you  will  not  be  expected  to  appear 
in  costume  fit  for  Almack’s  at  the  Cliff. 
The  most  we  can  expect  of  the  ladies  in 
such  a  place  is,  that  they  will  look  as 
much  like  fairies  as  possible,  and  be 
as  good-natured  too.  If  you  have  a 
white  muslin,  and  loop  it  up  in  some 
style  with  my  favorite  pink  .rosebuds, 
you  will  look  just  as  pretty  as  need  be  ; 
now  am  I  not  a  clever  lady’s  maid  ? 
Good-by,  dear,  I  must  be  off  now.” 

Emily  laid  her  hand  in  his.  “  Do  you 
think  it  quite  a  safe  place,  by-the-by  ?” 
she  asked.  “  I  heard  the  other  day 
there  was  great  danger  of  the  Cliff  fall¬ 
ing  in.” 

“  Nonsense,  ray  pet;  thousands  more 
will  trip  upon  ‘  the  light  fantastic  toe  ’ 
in  that  strange  ball-room  before  that 
happens,  even  if  it  ever  does  happen, 
and  I  very  much  doubt  it.” 


THE  CLIFF  BALI* 


**  Where  is  Esther’s  card,  Frank  ?” 

“I  had  quite  forgotten  it,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  again  drawing  out  his  card-case 
and  opening  it.  “  Give  her  my  best 
compliments,  and  sav  how  happy  we 
shall  be  to  see  her.  ‘  With  you  convers¬ 
ing  I  forget  all  time,’  and  the  hours  roll 

by  like  minutes;  with  everybody  else - 

How  many  kisses  will  you  give  mo  for 
the  cards  ?’’ 

“  None,  Frank.” 

“  Sly  puss,  then  I  must  take  them, 
must  1  ?  Fifty  for  each  at  least.” 

“  Let  Esther  pay  her  own  debts,” 
laughed  Emily. 

“  Certainly  not ;  I  don’t  go  on  the 
trust  system,  but  have  ready  money  for 
all  my  goods.” 

lie  stooped  to  claim  and  receive  the 
treasured  payment,  when  the  door  sud¬ 
denly  opened,  and  another  young  lady 
confronted  them. 

“  Frank  has  just  brought  us  our  cards 
for  the  Cliff  ball,”  said  Emily,  recover¬ 
ing  her  self  -  possession  the  soonest ; 
“  here  is  yours,  Esther.  ’ 

“  I  thought  you  were  gone.  Cousin 
Frank,”  said  that  lady,  looking  at  the 
officer  with  proud  uncousinly  eyes. 
“  What  ball  is  this  ?” 

“  The  officers  of  our  regiment  are 
going  to  give  a  grand  dance  in  the  Cliff 
ball-room  to  those  gracious  fair  ones 
who  will  honor  us  by  their  presence, 
and  I  flatter  myself  both  you  and  Emily 
will  do  me  the  favor  to  accept  cards.” 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  papa  would 
like  us  to  do  so,  were  he  at  home,”  said 
the  elder  sister,  coldly.  “  You  know  as 
well  as  I  do  for  M’hat  reason.” 

“  Papa  likes  ns  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
Esther,”  said  Emily ;  “  and  it  is  very 
dull  while  he  is  away.” 

“  Of  course,  Emily,  if  you  choose  to 
go,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  accom¬ 
pany  you,”  said  the  elder  sister  ;  “  but, 
though  I  am  not  sufficiently  older  than 
you  to  be  able  to  control  your  actions,” 
— (“  I  should  think  not,”  muttered 
Frank,  in  an  under  tone) — “yet  I  feel 
thi%  is  a  rash,  unwise  act  on  your  part, 
and  one  which  I  cannot  approve.” 

Miss  Graham  walked  out  of  the  room, 
slamming  the  door  behind  her,  to  give 
emphasis  to  her  remarks. 

“Now  then,  will  you  finish  your 
kissing  business?”  said  Frank  Graham. 

“  I  ?  Frank  ?  for  shame  !”  said  Emily, 


blushing  and  holding  down  her  pretty 
head ;  but  in  some  way  it  was  soon 
raised  again  to  Frank’s  shoulder,  and  in 
an  ecstacy  of  delight,  the  young  man 
paid  himself  in  soft  kisses  for  his  ball 
tickets.  “  Don’t  make  mo  jealous,  Emily 
darling,”  he  said  again.  “I  think  if  I 
saw  anybody  else  touching  these  lips 
with  theirs  I  should  get  wild  with  anger. 
Good-by,  my  darling.” 

“  Good-by,  F rank.” 

“Just  one  w’ord  to  show  me  that  you 
really  love  me,  Erailj^” 

“  Good-by,  dear  Frank.”  . 

With  a  passionate  kiss  he  pressed 
her  to  his  heart,  and  then  hastily  left  the 
room.  lie  looked  up  to  the  window  as 
he  passed  it,  and  saw  his  gentle  cousin 
looking  out  upon  him  w’ith  the  utmost 
tenderness,  soft  tears  filling  her  beautiful 
eyes,  and  tears  for  him.  Before  they 
could  be  dried,  Esther  reiintered:  her 
presence  and  voice  grated  upon  her 
younger  sister,  they  were  so  utterly  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  her  mood. 

“  What !  tears,  Emily  ?  what*a  foolish 
girl  you  are  to  waste  your  love  and  your 
life  on  a  penniless  officer,  and  when  papa 
BO  disapproves  of  your  doing  so.” 

“  My  heart  is  my  own,  not  papa’s ; 
though  I  will  not  willingly  offend  him, 
he  must  not  try  to  make  me  marry  any¬ 
body  else,  because  he  likes,”  said  Emily, 
earnestly,  and  she  left  the  room. 

Up  in  the  welcome  solitude  of  her  own 
chamber,  she  thought  of  her  sister’s 
words  —  “  waste  your  love  and  your 
life.”  Was  it  ever  owned  by  a  woman 
truly  in  love  that  her  heart  was  wasted  ? 
Does  she  not  rather  feel  that  all  she  has 
is  his,  that  the  grand  capacity  to  love 
has  been  called  into  being  by  him,  that 
only  in  not  fulfilling  her  heart’s  yearn¬ 
ings  could  she  w'aste  her  love  and  life  ? 

It  was  a  strange  place  that  the  officers 
of  the  — th  regiment  had  fixed  upon  for 
their  entertainment  to  their  young  lady 
friends.  On  the  coast  line  of  old  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  broad  Atlantic  dashes 
its  proud  weaves  against  the  shore,  lies  a 
small  fishing  village ;  and  further  down, 
a  bold  sharp  cliff  raises  its  giant  front ; 
and  facing  it,  standing  in  the  water  it¬ 
self  at  high  tide,  is  an  enormous  rock, 
hewn  out  in  the  centre  as  if  by  hercu¬ 
lean  hands ;  and  up  the  opening,  roll  the 
foaming  waves,  and  through  it,  like  a 
picture  in  a  ponderous  frame,  the  ships 
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are  seen,  their  sails  full  set,  steeriug 
their  course  along  the  trackless  deep. 
F'or  many  years  interested  visitors  have 
come  to  walk  along  the  line  of  beach,  to 
W'atch  the  rolling  of  the  mighty  billows, 
to  look  upon  the  Demon  Rock  ;  and  from 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  neighborhood 
picnic  parties  have  come  and  descended 
that  tail  cliff  to  mingle  gay  laughter, 
merry  songs,  and  cheerful  voices,  like 
softest  treble,  with  the  deep  bass  of  the 
w’aves. 

The  side  of  the  cliff  has  been  hewn 
out  by  the  ingenious  hands  of  man,  and 
a  house  of  entertainment  formed  in  it, 
in  whoso  rooms  mirth  and  music  have 
striven  for  mastery,  and  light  feet  have 
tripped  gayly  and  thoughtlessly,  beneath 
and  between  slowly  yet  surely  crum¬ 
bling  walls. 

Here,  on  the  16th  of  April,  18 — ,  the 
young  officers  were  busy  preparing  the 
somewhat  dingy  ball-room  for  their  ex¬ 
pected  guests.  With  difficulty,  loads  of 
evergreens  and  flowers  had  been  brought 
down  the  steep  descent,  and  g.ay  flags 
and  b.anners  draped  the  bare  rocky  wails 
and  festooned  the  musicians’  platform. 
Mine  hostess  and  her  daughters  were 
busy  all  day  long  preparing  for  the 
sumptuous  banquet ;  and  over  the  sup- 

E?r-room  hung  the  IJnion  Jack  and  old 
ngland’s  standard,  as  if  to  insure 
thoughts  of  stability  and  glory.  The 
steep  steps  in  the  cliff  were  carpeted 
with  scarlet  cloth  and  arched  with  ever¬ 
greens  :  a  transformation  was  accomplish¬ 
ed  upon  which  the  artists  might  well 
gaze  with  pride  and  self  •  gratulation. 

“  And  when  fair  Luna  shines  over  the 
sea  to-morrow  night  in  full  splendor,  just 
as  the  dear  girls  arrive,”  said  one  senti¬ 
mental  lieutenant,  “  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  delighted,  and  the  novelty  will  more 
than  compensate  for  any  little  extra 
trouble  they  may  incur.” 

‘‘  I  think  you  are  right,  Oswald,”  said 
an  older  officer,  from  wdiose  heart,  though 
time  had  effaced  much  of  the  outward 
expression  of  romance,  could  never  be 
torn  away  its  original  love  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  and  mysterious.  “  ’Tis  a  strange 
tumble  -  down  old  place,  true  enough  ; 
but  with  the  Demon  Rock  bathed  in 
moonlight,  the  ocean  gKttering  and  shin¬ 
ing  as  if  incrusted  with  jewels,  the  old 
cliff,  black  and  ruinous  as  an  ancient 
battlement,  and  underneath  the  fairy 


grotto  we  have  devised  for  their  light 
leet  to  dunce  in,  woman  must  have  bid 
good-by  to  womanhood  if  she  is  not 
charmed.” 

Meanwhile  young  girls  were  busy 
with  their  toilets,  and  arranging  with 
comical  perplexity  for  that  long  descent 
in  the  cool  spring  evening  that  must  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  carriages  and  the 
ball-room.  Clo.'iks  and  hoods  must  be 
worn,  and  dainty  feet  incased  in  some 
more  durable  substance  than  satin  or 
kid  ;  yet  all  these  thoughts  only  lent 
zest  to  their  )>redictcd  enjoyment,  and 
the  hours  and  days  flew  merrily  by. 

Esther  Graham,  alone,  complained 
grievously  of  the  inconvenience  of  the 
place,  till  pour  Emily,  in  a  tit  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  begged  her  to  stay  at  home  and 
she  would  And  another  cliaperone ;  but 
this  was  not  Miss  Graham’s  desire.  Like 
many  other  good  women,  she  loved  to 
regard  herself  as  a  martyr  to  the  wishes 
ami  caprices  of  others,  and  now  that  the 
glass  tuld  her  that  the  young  officers 
would  rarely  invite  her  for  her  own  sake, 
she  was  the  more  inclined  to  be  displeas¬ 
ed  with  the  sister,  on  whose  account  she 
made  such  sacriticcs  to  health  and  com¬ 
fort. 

“  I  very  much  doubt  whether  father 
would  like  you  to  go  at  all,  Emily  ;  us  if 
they  could  not  And  a  bett«‘r  place  for  a 
ball  than  the  Cliff  House !” 

“  Oh,  Esther  dear !”  B.aid  Emily,  “  I 
am  sure  you  will  enjoy  it  very  much 
when  once  you  get  there,  they  have 
made  everything  so  nice  for  us.  Frank 
tells  me  that  it  looks  quite  a  different 
place — that  I  shall  hardly  know  it.” 

‘‘  Frank  again,  Emily  ?  One  would 
think  your  cousin  was  the  only  person 
you  ever  associated  with.” 

Emily  was  silent,  and  soon  it  was 
time  to  dress,  and  a  little  later  Frank 
arrived  to  escort  them  to  the  ball.  Hu 
sat  down  contentedly  enough  to  await 
for  his  cousins,  thinking  of  the  soft 
merry  light  that  would  shine  in  Emily’s 
eyes  when  she  gazed  on  their  fairy 
grotto ;  thinking  of  the  peeps  at  /he 
moonlit  sea  they  might  get  from  certain 
nooks  and  corners  that  he  had  observed 
behind  flags  and  banners  when  they  ar¬ 
ranged  the  supper  -  room ;  thinking  of 
the  warm  presure  of  her  little  hand  as 
he  led  her  cautiously  and  slowly  down 
those  rugged  steps,  over  which  he  would 
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take  care  to  provide  Esther  with  an¬ 
other  partner  ;  thinking  of  his  poverty, 
and  turning  f^rom  that  sad  thought  to 
the  true,  loving  heart  that  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  wait,  even  for  years,  sooner  than 
disappoint  him.  Ilis  stern  old  uncle, 
his  prim  cousin  Esther,  all  faded  into 
insignificance  at  the  thought  of  the  rich 
young  love  that  was  all  his  own.  And 
then  the  door  opened,  a  vision  of  white 
shone  upon  him,  and  Emily  stood  before 
him. 

“  My  darling,”  he  exclaimed,  spring¬ 
ing  to  her  side,  and  kissing  her  fair  fore¬ 
head,  “  you  are  looking  nice  to-night.” 

Many  others  less  interested  mi^ht 
have  echoed  these  words.  In  her  sim¬ 
ple  white  muslin  robe,  looped  with 
pink  roses,  a  wreath  of  pink  and  white 
rosebuds  in  her  rich  brown  hair,  a 
small  locket  chain  of  gold  around  her 
white  neck,  and  golden  bracelets  on  her 
arms,  Emily  Graham  might  well  have 
suited  the  most  fastidious  of  tastes ;  in 
tlie  eyes  of  Frank  Graham  she  appeared 
as  a  smiling  angel ;  at  the  si^ht  of  her 
ho  was  inclined  to  exclaim,  with  one  of 
Chateaubriand’s  Moorish  heroes,  “  C’est 
mon  houris!” 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Esther 
appeared. 

“  Good  evening,  cousin  Frank  ;  I  am 
sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  so  long  :  we 
are  ready  now.” 

“No  apology  is  needed,  Esther ;  I  am 
perfectly  at  ease ;  we  shall  bo  in  very 
good  time.” 

Esther  Graham  looke<l  well  in  a  hand¬ 
some  light  blue  silk,  and  appeared  rath¬ 
er  more  inclined  to  enjoy  herself  than 
usual.  The  three  set  off  in  good  spirits  ; 
Frank,  opposite  Emily  in  the  carriage, 
sat  watching  her,  and  feasting  his  eyes 
on  her  gentle  beauty. 

A  drive  of  two  miles  brought  them  to 
the  steep  steps.  Esther  was  given  in 
charge  to  Lieutenant  IVIartin,  who  guard¬ 
ed  the  pass,  and  Frank  followed  with 
Emily,  whispering  words  of  love  to  her 
that  sent  a  warm  glow  to  her  cheeks, 
•  and  a  joyful  tide  of  feeling  to  her  heart. 
The  moon  was  just  mounting  the  heav¬ 
ens  in  her  car  of  light,  dancing  in  pale 
beams  on  the  green  boughs  and  scarlet 
draperies,  and  peering  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  Demon  Rock. 

“  What  a  strange  old  place,  dear 
Frank,”  said  Emily,  tightly  holding  his 
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hand  ;  “  how  such  a  night  as  this  stirs 
up  the  strongest,  deepest  feelings  of  our 
nature.” 

“It  does,  indeed.  There  is  poetry 
and  love  in  every  motion  of  these  rip¬ 
pling  wavelets,  in  every  swell  of  the 
heaving  ocean.” 

“  But  how  pretty  you  have  made  it 
all,  Frank  ;  it  seems  transformed  almost. 
What  trouble  you  must  have  taken.” 

“  I  am  already  paid  for  my  share  of  it, 
if  it  pleases  you,  dearest,”  said  Frank, 
wi.shing  heartily  that  pleasant  descent 
alone  with  Emily  could  occupy  hours 
instead  of  minutes ;  “but  we  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  sands  now,  and  you  must  let  me 
escort  you  to  the  cloak  room  ;  there  is  a 
covered  archway  leading  from  it  to  the 
ball-room.  Good-by,  love.  Promise 
me  three  dances,  Emily  —  the  first,  the 
last,  and  one  between.’’ 

“  I  promise,  Frank.  I  would  gladly 
dance  with  you  only,  if  it  might  be  so.^’ 

Frank  joined  his  brother  officers  in 
the  ball-room,  already  gay  M’ith  pretty 
women  and  bright  uniforms.  The  next 
to  enter  were  the  sisters,  Estlier  and 
Emily  Graham.  A  host  of  eager  desir- 
ers  of  her  hand  in  the  dance  clustere<l 
around  Emily.  Frank  came  among 
them,  and  gained  again,  in  public,  the 
promise  for  the  first  dance. 

The  music  sounded  gayly,  li^ht  feet 
trod  in  the  measured  dance  ;  it  grew 
faster,  more  exciting,  more  pleasant ;  the 
dancers,  unmindful  of  all  but  that  ball¬ 
room — the  bright  eyes  that  beamed  up¬ 
on  them,  the  strong  arms  that  npheld 
tliem,  the  fairy  feet  that  glided  past 
them,  the  quick  notes  of  music  that 
struck  upon  the  air  — how  should  they 
hear  the  angry  moaning  of  the  wind 
around  the  old  cliff,  the  heavy  swelling 
of  the  surging  tide  ?  Emily  had  danced 
the  second  dance  with  another  partner, 
and  Frank  had  slipped  away  to  avoid  a 
sight  he  could  not  enjoy.  He  was  the 
first  to  notice  the  storm.  It  was  awk¬ 
ward,  he  thought,  for  it  to  come  on 
such  a  night  as  this  ;  however,  there 
were  bedrooms  enough  in  the  house  for 
the  ladies ;  as  for  soldiers,  if  they  could 
not  be  content  with  a  shake-down  in  the 
deserted  ball-room,  or  even  with  worse 
fare  than  that,  they  were  muffs,  not  sol¬ 
diers,  that  was  all. 

When  his  turn  came  to  dance  with 
his  cousin,  Frank  returned,  without  the 
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ulightest  apprehension  of  approaching 
danger,  to  the  ball-room.  He  told  Em¬ 
ily  what  he  expected  about  the  storm 
raging  at  night,  and  the  ^oung  girl  an¬ 
swered  jestingly,  deeming  it  a  good 
piece  of  fun  to  be  compelled  to  remain 
under  the  shelter  of  the  cliff.  Again  the 
music  sounded,  and  light  feet  danced 
merrily,  while  without,  the  giant  waves 
rose  more  furiously,  tumbling  and  toss¬ 
ing  over  each  other  with  crests  of  foam ; 
the  wind  roared  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Demon  Rock,  and  though  the  dancers 
knew  it  not,  the  old  cliff  had  begun  to 
tremble  and  totter  beneath  his  touch. 
The  ball-room  windows  had  been  thickly 
draped  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  find¬ 
ing  admission,  but  from  the  supper-room 
could  be  seen  the  foaming,  dashing  sea ; 
the  black  clouds,  with  the  struggling 
moon,  anxious  to  behold  the  earth  again 
from  behind  them,  like  some  poor  hu¬ 
man  soul  whom  Satan,  by  thick  clouds  of 
doubt,  would  drive  from  the  presence  of 
his  God  forever,  yet  who  struggles  on, 
knowing  that  some  space  in  the  firma¬ 
ment  must  still  be  free  from  gloom  and 
despair. 

Frank  escorted  Emily  thither  afler 
their  second  dance. 

“  I  knew  you  would  like  to  see  this, 
darling,”  he  whispered,  as  she  gazed 
with  awed  face  upon  the  tumult  of  the 
elements. 

“  I  do,  indeed.  Yet  oh,  Frank,  is  it 
not  awful?” 

“  I  do  not  think  we  need  feel  fright¬ 
ened  ;  we  are  safe  enough  here.”  , 

“  I  should  like  to  go  out  on  the  sands.” 

**  But  I  cannot  venture  to  take  you 
there,  Emily.” 

They  stood  silently  watching  the 
scene  ;  then  a  flash  of  lightning  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder, 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  thejr  feet. 

“  That  was  splendid  !” 

They  waited  for  another  flash,  another 
peal  of  heaven’s  artillery,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ball-room.  Some  of  the 
ladies,  especially  the  dowagers,  who 
were  acting  as  chaperones,  had  begun  to 
feel  uneasy ;  but  a  little  reassurance 
quieted  their  fears,  and  made  them  hope 
that  the  storm  would  cease  before  they 
.  need  brave  its  force.  Dancing  continued 
with  much  spirit,  the  party  adjourned  to 
the  supper  room,  and  then,  at  one  o’clock 


in  the  morning,  came  back  to  the  ball¬ 
room  for  a  parting  dance. 

I  claim  this  one  also,  Emily,”  said 
Frank,  smiling,  and  she  responded  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush. 

In  the  midst  of  the  giddy  maze,  hands 
clasped  in  hands,  with  sheltering  arms 
around  them,  those  bright  young  girls 
were  fated  to  meet  their  doom.  Gayly 
played  the  musicians,  still  more  gayly 
rose  the  ringing  music  of  women’s  laugh¬ 
ter,  when  a  dreadful  crash  was  heard, 
breaking  in  like  some  strange  awful  dis¬ 
cord  ;  heads  were  raised,  to  behold,  fast 
falling  upon  them,  the  tottering  cliff, 
shrouded  by  festive  flags  and  draperies, 
but  coming  still,  and  faster,  faster,  with 
every  added  movement  of  velocity. 
Frank  clasped  his  partner  to  his  breast, 
and  like  many  another  manly  form  that 
night,  looked  down  in  tenderest  pity  on 
the  white  lips  he  had  so  loved  to  kiss. 

“  Emily,  darling,  death  is  coming  upon 
ns.  Be  calm  ;  our  only  hope  is  that  door ; 
and  the  cliff  will  fall  so  much  in  one  mass, 
that  our  hope  is  but  despair.” 

Before  he  finished  speaking  there  was 
a  dreadful  rush  to  that  one  door :  too 
often  man  forgot  to  be  generous,  woman 
to  be  unselfish ;  each  struggled  for  the 
dear  life  that  was  their  own ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  gallant  young  hosts  won 
braver  names  that  awful  night  than  they 
ever  merited  in  the  fierce,  unholy  battle¬ 
field.  Frank  bore  the  trembling  Emily 
in  his  arms.  “  Dearest,  I  must  save 
yon,”  he  said,  with  panting  breath,  as 
he  encircled  her  in  a  close  embrace. 

“  Save  yourself,  Frank,”  she  murmur¬ 
ed  ;  “  kiss  me,  and  let  me  die.  May 
God  have  pity  on  my  poor  father  ! 
Where  is  Esther?” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,  darling.  Oh  !  it 
were  sweeter  to  meet  death  thus  with 
you,  than  to  live  as  1  have  sometimes 
pictured  life,  alone  and  desolate.  But  I 
want  to  save  you,  Emily  ;  cling  to  me, 
dearest ;  we  will  live  or  die  together.” 

That  blessed  word  seemed  to  strength¬ 
en  the  young  man,  and  he  pressed  for¬ 
ward. 

“  It  is  no  use,”  said  an  officer,  who 
had  opened  the  door,  “  the  cliff  has 
fallen  outside  also ;  we  are  buried  in  a 
living  grave.” 

It  was  an  awful  sentence,  that  blanched 
many  cheeks,  and  moistened  eyes  unused 
to  weeping. 
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“  Can  we  not  make  a  way  of  escape  ?” 
Hiitvirested  Frank:  “cut  through  the 
fallen  rock  ?” 

“  How  ?” 

Frank  could  not  tell.  “  At  least,”  he 
continued,  “  we  may  hope  that  help  will 
come  ere  it  is  too  late.  It  is  known 
there  is  a  ball  here  tonight:  the  car¬ 
riages  will  soon  arrive.” 

“  Hut  we  shall  be  dead  before  another 
hour,  Frank  Graham,”  said  a  despairing 
voice. 

The  last  hour  of  life !  How  awful  it 
looked  to  them  alh  How  few  had  lived 
for  that  hour ;  how  few  had  guessed 
that  they  should  meet  it  among  the 
gay  festivities  of  the  Cliff  Ball. 

And  now  the  fragments  of  rock  came 
rushing  down  upon  them,  breaking  the 
lustres,  extinguishing  the  lights,  tlireat- 
ening  to  add  the  horror  of  “  thick  dark¬ 
ness  ”  to  their  terror,  bruising  fair  heads 
and  delicate  arms,  and,  at  last,  bringing 
death. 

A  huge  fragment  fell  upon  Frank  and 
Emily  as  they  stood  together  in  the  dim 
light  beside  a  gay  pennant  that  he  had 
hung  there  so  joyously  only  thirty  hours 
ago,  and  they  never  spoke  again,  only 
with  trembling  clasping  arms  they  fell 
together  to  the  earth,  bruised,  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  and  insensible.  A  little  group 
gathered  around,  trying  to  discern,  by 
the  faint  glimmering  ray  of  their  only 
remaining  candle,  which  of  their  number 
luad  fallen,  and  marked  their  young  and 
gallant  comrade,  with  the  lifeless  form 
of  his  beautiful  betrothed  held  tightly 
in  his  grasp.  In  sympathy  for  these 
stricken  ones,  men  learned  forgetfulness 
of  their  own  imminent  peril. 

“  Poor  likings  !  poor  things !  and  her 
father  opposed  the  match,  didn’t  he  ? 
Poor  old  man  !  he,  too,  will  be  utterly 
undone  after  this  shock.” 

“  They  have  died,  poor  young  creat¬ 
ures,  as  they  would  have  wished  to  die  ; 
their  souls,  like  pure  white  doves,  shall 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest.” 

“  By  my  faith,”  said  an  Irish  officer, 
“I  wish  I  was  gone,  too;  for  this  sus¬ 
pense,  with  death  at  the  end  of  it,  is 
worse  than  death  itself.” 

Esther  Graham  had  been  lying  in  a 
stupor,  succeeded  by  fits  of  liysterical 
fainting.  They  feared  to  tell  her  of 
her  sister’s  doom,  till  she  looked  up 
and  inquired  piteously:  “How  is  it 


Emily  does  not  come  to  me  ?  Where 
is  she  ?  ” 

Then  they  gently  told  her,  and  she 
shut  her  eyes  and  cried  quietly  but 
ceaselessly.  Another  roll,  another  crash, 
and  they  were  buried  indeed. 

Hours  after,  digging  among  the  ruins, 
men  found  one  man  who  had  escaped 
the  fate  of  his  companions.  Gradually 
he  recovered  from  unconsciousness,  and 
told  his  au'ful  talc ;  and  to  this  day,  be¬ 
side  many  hearths  in  old  England  is  he 
welcomed  for  the  strange  and  fearful 
story  that  he  has  to  tell  ;  but  to  none  is 
he  so  welcome  as  to  an  old,  lonely,  white- 
headed  man,  who  listens  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  young  daughter’s  death  ; 
and  as  he  hears  for  the  hundredth  time 
bow  Frank  and  Emily  fell  together,  he 
murmurs,  “  Kighteous  God,  as  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  divide  the  love  of  two  pure 
innocent  hearts  in  life,  thou  hast  taught 
me  that  thy  will  decreed  in  death  they 
should  not  be  severed.” 


Macmillan’s  Magasins. 

-7  COMTE  AND  POSITIVISM.* 

BT  W.  WnSWEIX,  D.D.,  MASTKR  OF  TRISITT  COLUGR, 
CAMBRIDOR. 

“  PosmvK  Piiii.osoPHT  ”  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  and  di.scussed  of  late 
years ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  and  the  publications  in  which 
the  discussion  is  carried  on,  imply  that  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  subject  of  popular 
interest.  It  may,  therefore,  I  trust,  Mr. 
Editor,  be  a  subject  not  unsuited  to  the 
pages  of  your  Magazine;  and  I  am 
ready  to  oflfer  my  contribution  to  the 
discussion.  With  regard  to  M.  Auguste 
Comte  and  his  Philosophie  Positive,  I 
have  many  years  ago  expressed  my 
opinion.  1  then  spoke  of  him  as  a  per¬ 
son  whose  want  of  knowledge  and  of 
temperate  thought  caused  his  opinions 
on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  science  ' 
to  be  of  no  value.  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  this  opinion :  but  eminent 
writers  of  our  own  country  have  given 
to  him  an  amount  of  attention  and  admi- 


*  Augnste  Comte  and  Positivism.  By  John 
Stuart  Mill. — FortrngM}/ Review, it,naaxj  An- 
guato  Comte,  by  the  E^tor. 
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ration  which  makes  it  very  fit  for  me  to 
reconsider  this  judgment. 

We  have  especially  the  great  author¬ 
ity  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  calling  imon  us  to 
give  again  our  attention  to  M.  Comte  and 
ins  philosophy.^  No  authority  of  our  own 
time  can  be  greater  than  this.  Beside  IMr. 
Mill’s  profound  philosophical  thought  and 
wide  sphere  of  knowledge,  the  dignity  of 
his  position  naturally  m^es  us  loc^  where 
he  points.  Ilis  love  of  truth  and  fearless¬ 
ness  of  consequences  have  given  him  an 
eminence  which  all  must  rejoice  to  see 
generally  acknowledged.  It  is  no  small 
glory  ot  our  times,  that  one  of  our  most 
popular  constituencies  has  fully  and  prac¬ 
tically  adopted  the  great  Platonic  max¬ 
im  that  it  will  never  go  well  •v^th  the 
world  till  our  rulers  are  philosophers,  or 
our  philosophers  rulers.  This  popular 
recognition  of  Mr.  Mill  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  philosophical  element  in  man 
may  very  fitly  lead  to  a  popular  dis¬ 
cussion  of  those  whom  he  declares  Wor¬ 
thies.  To  some  of  your  readers,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  known  that  I  have  always  re¬ 
garded  Mr.  Mill’s  opinions  with  resj>ect, 
and  considered  them  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  subjects  of  discussion,  but  that 
on  many  subjects  I  have  held  them  to  be 
erroneous,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  pub¬ 
lish  my  reasons  for  thinking  so.  I  must 
still  keep  the  same  attitude.  I  can  in  no 
degree  share  Mr.  Mill’s  admiration  for 
Auguste  Corate,  even  though  it  is  now 
limited  in  many  points,  and  balanced  by 
something  very  like  contempt  as  to  his 
more  recent  doctrines  :  and  I  am  desirous 
of  considering  the  matter  a  little  further 
than  I  have  yet  done. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  notice 
some  of  the  features  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  those  which  especially  recommend 
Auguste  Comte’s  doctrines  to  Mr.  Mill’s 
approval.  Among  them  are,  I  conceive, 
M.  Comte’s  rejection  of  all  abstract  con¬ 
ceptions,  causes,  theories,  and  the  like ; 
and  his  assertions  that  phenomena  alone 
are  the  proper  subject  of  science.  All 
beyond  he  stigmatizes  as  “  metaphys¬ 
ical,”  a  term  which  he  endeavors  to 
make  an  opprobrious  one :  a  tendency 
in  which  we  must  allow  that  he  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  English  “  general  reader” 
and  general  talker.  Mr.  Mill  shares  in 
this  dislike  to  abstract  terms,  and  as¬ 
cribes  to  such  terms  a  mischievous  ten- 
Aeucy.  For  example,  he  thinks  there  is 


much  harm  in  the  old  maxim  that 
“  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum that  it 
makes  of  Nature  an  active  agent.  Now 
this,  I  must  profess,  appears  to  me  a 
kind  of  philosophical  j)rudery.  Why 
not  state  actual  facts  in  familiar  words, 
even  if  they  be  a  little  figurative  ?  For 
is  it  not  true  that  Nature,  in  this  our 
terrestrial  region,  does  abhor  a  vacuum  ? 
What  would  be  gained  to  jihilosophy, 
if,  instead  of  this  simple  rule,  we  w’erc 
to  be  told  that,  “  in  a  system  of  matter 
held  together  by  attractive  forces,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  fill  up  all  spaces  empty 
of  matter  ?”  Is  the  abstract  term  Nature 
so  very  bewildering  that  W’e  cannot  for 
a  moment  recollect  what  it  means  ? 
Have  we  such  a  horror  of  Nature’ .s 
“  horror,”  that  w’e  can  be  satisfied  with 
any  feeling  whatever  which  may  expel  it  ? 

As  I  have  said,  I  conceive  that  one 
main  feature  in  M.  Corate’s  philosophy 
w’hich  recommends  it  to  Mr.  Mill  is  his 
horror  of  the  word  “  metaphysical,”  and 
that  the  Positive  Philosophy  is  posi¬ 
tive  mainly  in  denying  all  but  facts  — 
all  abstractions,  causes,  theories,  and  the 
like.  M.  Comte  holds  (and  apparently 
it  is  held  to  be  one  of  his  great  discov¬ 
eries,  as  it  certainly  is  a  very  prominent 
part  of  his  system)  that  in  every  science 
there  is  a  metaphysical  stage,  which  pre¬ 
cedes  that  positive  stage  which  is  the 
true  form  of  science.  Now  this  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  a  radical  mistake.  There  is 
no  science  in  which  this  pretended  suc¬ 
cession  of  a  metaphysical  and  a  positive 
stage  can  be  pointed  out.  There  is  no 
science  in  which  the  discovery  of  laws 
of  phenomena,  when  once  begun,  has 
been  carried  on  independently  of  dis¬ 
cussions  concerning  iueas,  which  must 
be  called  metaphysical^  if  anything  be  so 
called.  There  is  no  science  in  which  the 
expression  of  the  laws  of  phenomena 
can  at  this  time  dispense  with  ideas  which 
have  acquired  their  place  in  science  in 
virtue  of  metaphysical  considerations. 
There  is  no  science  in  which  the  most 
active  disquisitions  concerning  ideas  did 
not  come  after,  not  before,  the  first 
discovery  of  laws  of  phenomena.  This 
may  be  exemplified  in  all  sciences  which 
have  made  any  progress.  Kepler’s  dis¬ 
coveries  would  never  have  been  made 
but  for  liis  metaphysical  notions.  And 
again :  those  discoveries  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  did  not  lead  immediately  to 
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Newton’s  theory,  because,  a  century  of 
metaphysical  discussion  was  requisite  as 
a  preparation.  And,  at  this  moment, 
those  sciences  wliich  are  most  progress¬ 
ive,  and  which  have  the  fullest  promise 
of  progress,  are  in  want  of  metaphysical 
clearness  of  ideas,  no  less  than  of  addi¬ 
tional  facts.  Who  will  help  us  to  a  true 
view,  or  even  to  a  view  tenable  for  a 
year,  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  bod¬ 
ies  ;  explaining  why  it  is  that,  with  every 
ftcheme  of  atomic  constitution,  we  arc 
perpetually  driven  to  the  contradiction 
of  tuilf  -  aiomSy  and  how  this  is  to  be 
avoided  ?  Who  will  guide  us  over  the 
geometrical  contradictions  which  beset 
us  when  we  would  imagine  the  structure 
of  crystals?  Who  can  give  us  a  notion, 
metaphysically  tenable,  of  chemical  com- 
osition  ?  Are  all  chemical  compounds 
inary  ?  M.  Comte  thinks  they  are  :  a 
metaphysical  doctrine  surely,  for  he 
gives  no  physical  reason  for  it.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  reconcilable  with  the  sim¬ 
plest  facts  of  the  newer  chemistry.  Who 
will  define  for  us  vital  power  and  forces, 
avoiding  metaphysical  notions  ?  And  of 
what  use  could  his  definition  be  if  he  did 
so?  But  we  might  go  on  through  the 
whole  range  of  science  asking  the  like 
questions,  and  every  science  in  turn 
would  reveal  to  us  how  baseless  is  the 
notion  that  there  is  a  good  positive  stage 
of  science  which  succeeds  a  bad  meta¬ 
physical  stage. 

M.  Comte’s  theoretical  view  of  the 
progress  of  science  includes  a  further 
assertion,  wdiich  I  mention  because  it  has 
been  much  noticed,  though  to  me  it 
appears  to  be  worthless,  and,  indeed, 
absolutely  puerile.  According  to  him, 
sciences  go  through  three  stages :  they 
are,  first,  theological;  secondly,  meta¬ 
physical  ;  thirdly,  positive.  Now,  that 
in  early  times  men  believed  the  sun  and 
the  moon  to  be  gods,  or  to  be  governed 
and  guided  by  gods,  is  true ;  but  this  is 
not  science,  not  even  the  beginning  of 
science :  it  is  a  state  of  thought  wliich 
precedes  science.  But  be  it  so.  Let 
astronomy  be  first  theological.  But 
what  other  science  has  gone  through 
this  stage  ?  Physics  has  not.  As  Adam 
Smith  says,  there  was  never  a  god  of 
weight.  lias  chemistry  ?  Curiously 
enough  chemistry  has  had  a  mytho¬ 
logical  stage,  but  it  was  not  its 
first  stage.  It  was  the  stage  through 


which  it  west  in  the  ages  of  alchemy. 
When  chemists  described  the  substances 
and  operations  with  which  they  dealt  by 
the  most  curious  and  lively  personifica¬ 
tions,  gold  was  the  king  of  metals,  sil¬ 
ver,  the  queen :  an  object  much  aimed 
at  was  to  obtain  the  regulus^  the  metallic 
young  one,  of  the  more  imperfect  metals. 
For  this  purpose  there  were  magisteries, 
preparations  which  possessed  power  to 
change  bodies,  with  many  fancies  of  the 
same  kind.  In  the  same  way  astronomy 
had  its  mythological  period  in  the  age 
of  astrology.  But  then — alas  for  the 
Comtian  order  of  development  of  scien¬ 
ces  ! — this  was  long  after  there  existed  a 
positive  science  of  astronomy  among  the 
Greeks,  whose  results  are  still  part  of 
our  astronomical  treasury.  So  that  the 
history  of  science  refuses  altogether  to 
lend  itself  to  the  attempt  to  find  a  pro¬ 
found  and  general  meaning  in  the  fact 
that  men  began  to  talk  about  the  sun  and 
moon  by  calling  them  Apollo  and  Diana. 

Another  feature  of  the  positive  phi¬ 
losophy  is,  that  it  denies  (all  its  charac¬ 
teristics  are  negative,  as  I  have  said) 
modern  theories,  such  as  the  undulatory 
theory  in  optics,  and  thus  reduces  science 
to  its  facts.  Now  to  this  there  is  an 
unanswerable  reply.  The  facts  cannot 
be  expressed  without  the  theory.  It  is  a 
challenge  which  has  been  repeatedly 
addressed  to  the  opponents  of  the  uu- 
dulatory  theory,  and  never  accepted,  to 
express  without  the  theory  the  facts  of 
diffraction  (the  dark  and  bright  lines 
which  border  shadows  when  exactly 
cast).  There  is  in  this  case,  and  in 
many  others,  no  possibility  of  stating 
the  facts  without  using  the  language  of 
the  theory ;  and  therefore  on  this  subject 
there  can  be  no  Positive  Science  in  M. 
Comte’s  sense. 

But  M.  Comte  was  too  ignorant  of 
modern  optics  to  know  this.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  speaks  of  modern 
optics  (and  of  all  modern  sciences  except 
astronomy)  is  that  of  a  shallow  pre¬ 
tender,  using  general  phrases  in  the 
attempt  to  make  his  expressions  seem 
to  be  knowledge.  Thus  he  says  that 
Fresnel  applied  the  principle  of  inter¬ 
ferences  to  the  phenomena  of  colored 
rings,  “  on  which  the  ingenious  labors 
of. Newton  left  much  to  desire as  if 
Fresnel’s  labors  on  this  subject  had  been 
the  supplement  of  those  of  Newton! 
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I  regard  Comte  aa  a  notable  example 
of  the  character  generated  in  France  by 
the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  in  the  last  generation.  lie 
was  in  some  degree  a  distiiigpiished 
scholar  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  though 
his  attainments  in  this  way  have  been 
much  exaggerated  ;  and  his  preten¬ 
sions  to  discoveries  are,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  has  shown,  absurdly  fallacious. 
But  the  mathematicians  of  that  genera¬ 
tion  having,  with  great  ingenuity  and 
subtlety,  completed  the  Newtonian  the¬ 
ory  of  gravitation,  seemed  to  think  it 
intolerable  presumption  in  any  one  to 
put  forth  a  tneory  upon  another  subject, 
which  should  rival  that  of  gravitation 
in  its  generality  and  the  subtie  mathe¬ 
matical  artiBces  which  it  involved.  As 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  tem¬ 
per  among  the  greatest  French  mathe¬ 
maticians  of  that  time,  I  may  mention 
an  anecdote  which  I  had  from  Arago 
himself.  He  and  Fresnel  pursued  to- 

{pther  those  experiments  which  estab- 
ished  the  undulatory  theory.  At  a 
certain  period  they  came  to  the  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  it  appeared  that  tw'o  rays 
polarized  in  the  same  plane  interfere 
with  each  other two  rays  polarized  in 
planes  perpendicular  to  each  other  do 
not  interfere.  Fresnel  said  to  Arago, 
“Do  you  not  see  that  this  is  simply  the 
fact  that  light  consists  of  transverse 
undulations  ?”  Arago,  in  relating  this, 
said  to  me,  “  You  will  wonder  how  I 
could  refuse  to  assent  to  this ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  fact  was  so.  Bdt,  in  good 
truth,  I  dared  not  assent.  I  was  in  close 
relations  with  Laplace  and  the  other 
leaders  in  mathematics,  and  they  would 
not  hear  of  undulations.  So  I  held  my 
tongue  at  that  time.”  This  “  influence” 
of  the  opponents  of  the  undulatory  the¬ 
ory,  I  conceive,  operated  upon  M.  Comte 
also,  and  prevented  him  from  learning 
the  plainest  facts  in  its  history. 

I  am  not  going  to  trace  M.  Comte’s 
views  of  the  other  sciences.  He  is,  I 
conceive,  very  superflcial  in  all,  and  in 
some  grossly  erroneous.  But,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  I  mfty  quote  what  Mr.  Mill  him¬ 
self  says  of  M.  Comte’s  way  of  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
modem  sciences :  one,  too,  of  which  he 
was  especially  bound  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  history,  inasmuch  as  to  it,  under 
the  name  of  Sociology,  he  professes  to 
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have  made  great  and  improbable  addi¬ 
tions  :  I  mean  Political  Economy.  “  Any 
one,”  says  Mr.  Mill  (p.  80),  “  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  political 
economists  need  only  read  his  few  pages 
of  animadversions  on  these  to  learn  how 
extremely  superficial  M.  Comte  can 
sometimes  be.  He  affirms  that  they 
have  added  nothing  really  new  to  the 
original  operas  of  Adam  Smith  ;  w’hen 
every  one  who  has  used  them  knows  that 
they  have  added  so  much  as  to  have 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  rici- 
ence.”  I  should  rather  say,  instead  of 
reading  a  few  pages  of  M.  Comte  to 
learn  how  extremely  superficial  he  can 
be,  the  reader  may  read  any  page  of  his 
speculations  to  see  how  extremely  super- 
fidial  he  is. 

But  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  another 
aspect  of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  which 
may  have  won  it  some  favor  from  specm 
lators  who,  like  Mr.  Mill,  are  very  sus¬ 
picious  of  ideas  ;  it  confines  itself  to  the 
inquiry  into  phenomena,  and  rejects  the 
inquiry  into  causes.  Now  that  men 
need  to  be  warned  against  making  the 
inquiry  into  cause  the  first  or  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aim  of  scientific  research,  is  true. 
But  this  is  a  truth  which  M.  Comte  was 
neither  the  first  to  propound,  nor  has 
propounded  in  a  useful  and  intelligent 
manner.  Those  who  have  taught  the 
opposite  doctrine  bear  names  so  eminent, 
that  men  may  well  be  warned  against 
being  swayed  by  them — names  no  less 
than  Aristotle  and  Bacon  :  Aristotle, 
who  says  that  to  know  truly  is  to  know 
through  the  causes ;  Bacon,  who  seeks 
to  discover  the  “  natures”  of  things.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  study  of  really 
progressive  science  teaches  us  that  the 
first  step  in  a  science  is  to  discover  the 
laws  of  phenomena  ;  and  that  from  these 
laws  alone,  ascending  from  one  step  of 
generality  to  another,  we  cart  hope  to 
discover  those  very  general  laws  which 
we  call  causes.  But,  when  such  general 
laws  offer  themselves,  why  should  we 
not  call  them  causes,  when  all  the  world 
calls  them  so?  Take  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  progressive  sciences  of  mod¬ 
ern  times  —  geology.  It  begins  with 
observing  and  classifying  the  strata  of 
the  earth  ;  but  it  aspires  to  discover  the 
causes  by  which  they  came  to  be  what 
they  are,  and  where  they  are ;  w’hether, 
in  each  case,  water  or  fire  was  the  chief 
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agent;  whether  the  causes  acted  continu¬ 
ously  or  in  paroxysms.  These  are  in- 
quines  which  to  this  day  engage  the 
attention  and  animate  the  labors  of  the 
eminent  men  all  over  the  world  who 
cultivate  geology.  Are  they  to  desist 
from  these  labors  because  M.  Comte 
assures  them  that  the  inquiry  into  causes 
is  hopeless  and  unphilosuphical  ?  Or  is 
JM.  Comte  to  legislate  for  the  sciences, 
according  4o  whom  there  can  be  no  such 
science  as  geology  ? 

As  I  have  said,  the  main  character  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy  consists  in  its 
negations ;  and  there  appears  to  prevail 
in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to  regard 
those  as  the  most  “  advanced  ”  philoso¬ 
phers  who  deny  the  largest  portion  of 
the  truths  which  have  ijeen  commonly 
accepted  and  established.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  :  besides  the  denial  of  causes, 
in  the  more  general  sense,  as  a  fit  object 
of  scientific  inquiry,  there  has  been  of 
late  extensively  prevalent  a  disposition 
to  deny  final  causes^  or  the  evidence  of 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  in  the 
structure  of  animals.  This  evidence, 
which  the  sagacity  of  Socrates  first  dis¬ 
tinctly  fastened  upon,  and  which  has 
had  a  charm  ever  since,  alike  for  the 
most  popular  and  for  the  most  philosoph¬ 
ical  thinkers,  has  of  late  been  spoken 
disparagingly  of,  because  structures 
which  had  been  regarded  as  evidences 
of  design  have  been  by  recent  physiolo¬ 
gists  referred  to  a  principle  of  mor¬ 
phology,  according  to  which  all  animal 
structures  are  merely  modifications  of  a 
general  plan.  And  Bacon’s  maxim  has 
been  often  quoted,  that  final  causes  are 
like  Vestal  Virgins,  dedicated  to  God, 
and  necessarily  barren.  That  in  Bacon’s 
time  the  reasoning  from  final  causes  had 
been  pushed  too  far  may  easily  be  shown. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  w'ith  regard  to  the 
structure  of  animals,  the  most  eminent 
physiologists  in  all  ages  have  declared 
that  at  every  step  they  did  discover  evi¬ 
dences  of  design,  and  that  by  holding  to 
that  principle,  they  made  their  discov¬ 
eries.  To  take  eminent  instances:  we 
know  that  this  was  the  case  with  Har¬ 
vey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  We  know  that  this  was  the  case 
with  Cuvier’s  restoration  of  extinct  ani¬ 
mals  from  the  evidence  of  their  osfseous 
remains.  These  authors  tell  us  that  it 
was  so.  Were  they  mistaken?  Was 


it  a  false,  an  unreal  principle  that  thus 
led  them  to  some  of  the  most  important 
scientific  truths  which  we  possess?  Are 
the  vestal  virgins  barren  by  nature,  or 
only  to  place  their  Divine  authority  above 
suspicion  ?  Thejr  have  had  offspring ; 
great  and  glonous  offspring.  Still, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important 
that  no  one  should  rashly  ascribe  to 
them  children.  No  one  should  claim 
their  parentage  for  the  children  of  his 
own  brain.  Let  the  wise  man’s  voice 
be  obeyed.  Let  them  not  lightly  venture 
from  their  temple ;  but  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  their  praises  in  the  language  which 
they  have  learned  through  all  ages,  from 
Socrates  to  Owen,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  their  words  are  unmeaning  because 
a  few  nonsensical  phrases  have  been 
interpolated  by  men  more  pious  than 
wise.* 

I  have  said  that  the  structures  for- 
merl)'  ascribed  to  design  have  been  re¬ 
cently  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by 
morphology.  I  confess  1  have  been 
astonished  at  the  extent  to  which  this 
elevation  of  morphology  above  teleology 
has  been  carried.  The  wing  of  a  spar¬ 
row  and  the  arm  of  a  man  consist  of 
like  bones,  corresponding  bone  by  bone  : 
that  is  morphology.  The  wing  is  made 
for  flying,  the  arm  for  bolding  and  strik¬ 
ing:  that  is  teleology.  How  does  the 
one  principle  exclude  the  other  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  structure  most  use¬ 
ful  to  the  animal  is  elaborated  by  minute 
changes  in  countless  generations:  and 
so,  all  organs  w'ere  not  made  for  a  pur¬ 
pose,  but  grew  and  made  themselves. 
The  eye  was  not  made  for  seeing,  the 
ear  for  hearing.  Such  an  announcement, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  takes  away 
the  breath  of  Philosophy  ;  at  least  for  a 
moment.  But  let  it  be  for  a  moment 
only.  Let  Philosophy  try  to  recover  her 
self  -  possession.  She  then  asks.  What 
is  the  alternative  supposition  ?  The  eye 
was  not  made  for  seeing.  So  be  it,  if  it 
must  be  so.  But  how  did  it  grow  then  ? 


•  I  refer  the  reader  with  mneh  pleasure  to  Dr. 
Acland’s  recently  published  Ilarveian  Oration. 
He  there  discusses  the  question  of  Final  Causes, 
illustrating  his  reasons  by  the  example  of  Harvey, 
and  the  remarks  of  many  philosophers.  He  has 
even  the  patience  to  argue  with  those  who  deny 
that  the  eye  was  made  for  seeing,  by  pointing  out 
the  manner  in  which  its  optical  adjustments  reject 
the  doctrine  of  its  being  self-formed. 
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Our  teacher  replies  :  Several  facts 
make  me  suspect  that  any  sensitive 
nerve  may  be  rendered  sensitive  U> 
light.  Numerous  gradations  from  a 
perfect  and  complex  eye  to  one  very 
imperfect  and  simple,  each  grade  useful 
to  its  possessor,  can  be  shown  to  ex¬ 
ist:  further,  the  eye  does  vary,  if  only 
slightlv,  and  its  variations  are  un- 
limiteu;  and  if  any  variation  or  modi¬ 
fication  in  the  organ  be  ever  useful  to 
an  animal  under  changing  conditions 
of  life,  then  the  difficiiTty  of  believing 
that  a  perfect  and  complex  eye  could  be 
formed  by  natural  selection  can  hardly 
be  considered  real.” 

I  confess  I  think  that  onr  Philosophy 
cannot  do  less  than  lift  up  her  hands  and 
eyes  in  astonishment  at  this  gigantic 
fabric  of  hypotheses,  of  which  the  basis 
is  a  tuspicion  that  any  nerve  may  be¬ 
come  sensitive  to  light.  There  may  be 
gradations  from  an  imperfect  and  simple 
eye  —  from  a  scrap  of  nerve  sensitive  to 
light,  to  a  perfect  and  complex  eye ;  and 
each  grade  is  useful  to  its  possessor,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  supposing  this  to 
be  the  true  history  of  the  matter  is  not 
real!  The  inimitable  contrivances  for 
adjusting  the  focus  to  different  distances, 
for  admitting  different  amounts  of  light, 
for  the  correction  of  spherical  and  chro¬ 
matic  aberration,  are  all  on  the  imagina¬ 
ry  road  from  a  bit  of  nerve  to  a  complex 
eye  ;  and  therefore  Nature  has  travelled 
on  this  road  to  the  complex  eye.  This, 
it  is  confessed,  seems  absurd,  but  yet 
this  is  the  doctrine  insinuated.  But  the 
difficulties  are  not  yet  half  stated.  For, 
besides  all  this,  and  running  parallel 
with  these  gradations  of  the  optical  ad¬ 
justments,  we  have  a  no  less  complex 
system  of  muscles  for  directing  the  eye  : 
some  of  them,  as  the  pulley  -  muscle, 
dwelt  on  by  Paley,  such  as  resist  the 
tendencies  of  their  neighbors ;  and  the 
numerical  expression  of  these  corre¬ 
spondences  of  the  gradations  of  the 
optical  and  the  muscular  adjustment 
of  the  eye  is  to  be  multiplied  into  itself 
for  every  organ  of  the  animal,  in  order 
to  give  the  number  of  chances  of  failure 
to  success  in  this  mode  of  animal-making. 
Verily  the  Philosophy  must  have  a  large 
swallow  that  can  gulp  down  these  num¬ 
bers  ! 

And  this,  it  seems,  is  the  best  physio¬ 
logical  philosophy  which  we  can  get. 


if  we  reject  final  causes  I  And  those  are 
“  advanced  ”  physiologists  who  hold 
such  doctrines.  I  confess  I  sec  no  reason 
to  believe  that  advance  of  science  con¬ 
sists  in  denying  truths  formerly  estab¬ 
lished.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
truths  once  obtained  are  true  for  ever ; 
and  I  deem  that  “  Positive  Philosophy  ” 
to  be  a  false  and  worthless  lore  which 
consists  in  perpetual  negations  of  what 
has  been  established  by  thoughtful  men 
in  careful  examination  of  facts. 

I  have  written  so  much  of  M.  Comte 
and  his  Positive  Philosophy  with  great 
reluctance  ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  my 
opinion  that  he  is  quite  unworthy  to  bo 
m.ade  the  serious  subject  of  discussion 
among  philosophers.  But  the  resjiect 
in  which  I  hold  some  of  the  p(>r8on.s 
who  have  prai.sed  him — Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  G.  II.  I.<ewes  for  example — has  made 
me  revise  my  opinion  concerning  him, 
long  ago  delivered  ;  and  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  W’orth  while  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  be  the  most  attractive 
features  of  his  philosophy,  w’hich  I  have 
tried  to  do.  The  praise  which  Mr.  Mill 
bestows  upon  some  parts  of  his  writings 
is  to  me  quite  marvellous.  But  my 
wonder  is  somewhat  lessened  w’hen  I 
come  to  perceive,  in  reading  these  praises, 
that  they  refer  to  performances  in  which 
I  conceive  the  object  to  be  of  small  phi¬ 
losophical  value,  such  as  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  sciences  one  above  another  in  a 
certain  order.  These  attempts,  even  if 
successful,  seem  to  me  to  bo  of  small 
value.  No  science  is  yet  complete ;  and 
yet  when  we  classify  and  derive  them, 
we  suppose  it  to  be  so.  I  think  M. 
Comte’s  performances  in  this  way  worse 
than  those  of  other  persons — than  M. 
Ampere’s,  for  instance  ;  but  I  see  no 
interest  in  weighing  them  against  one 
another. 

When  I  say  that  M.  Comte’s  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  history  of  science  seem  to 
me  to  be  worthless,  I  shall  not  be  sup¬ 
posed,  I  presume,  to  hold  that  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  no  value.  I  contemn  M.  Comte’s 
speculations  on  this  subject,  -because 
I  find  in  them  so  little  of  the  history 
of  science,  and  in  that  little  many  errors 
in  the  most  important  points,  as  when 
he  ascribes  Newton’s  discoveries  about 
central  force  to  Kepler,  who  never  had 
the  idea  of  central  force.  And  his  dis- 
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course  concerning  tbe  theological  stage  prendre  une  telle  niesure  envers  un  an- 
of  science  seems  to  me  to  have  no  more  cien  6leve  de  I'^colc,  nous  vous  enjoig* 
to  do  with  the  history  of  science  than  nons  de  ii’y  plus  remettre  les  pieds.’ 
the  stories  about  Thor  and  Woden  have  This  notification,  drawn  up  by  Comte, 
to  do  with  the  history  of  England.  Hut  had  his  signature  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
if  any  one  will  write  the  history  of  any  Tlie  result  was  his  expulsion.  Ilis  of- 
science,  marking  the  Enochs  of  the  car-  ficial  career  was  at  an  end.  lie  was 
dinal  discoveries  which  have  made  it  forced  to  return  home,  and  remained 
to  lie  a  science,  and  their  Preludes  and  there  some  time  under  the  surveillance 
Sequels  (for  of  such  periods  the  history  of  the  police.” 

of  e.ach  science  really  consists),  I  shall  After  this  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune 
gladiv  follow  his  teaching ;  and,  if  he  in  Parts.  He  found  an  opening  there 
has  rightly  interpreted  the  facts  of  his-  which  a  less  rebellious  spirit  might  have 
tory  (for  which  purpose  he  must  care-  profited  by.  “He  became  private  sec- 
fiilly  read  the  original  authors  of  guesses,  retary  to  Casirair  Perier,  but  quickly 
discoveries,  and  developments),  I  shall  found  that  the  paid  servant  was  expected 
he  grateful  to  him  as  a  fellow-laborer,  to  bo  a  blind  admirer.  Called  upon  to 
or  ns  a  master.  make  some  comments  upon  the  public 

I  have  confined  myself  hitherto  to  31.  labors  of  his  master,  ‘  dies  ne  fiirent  pas 
Comte’s  supposed  achievements  in  the  gout<*es  and,  after  a  trial  of  three 
domain  of  the  material  sciences,  because  years,  the  connection  ceased.” 
there  we  have  a  definite  collection  of  He  then  pa.ssed  over  to  the  celebrated 
established  truths,  and  know  what  w’e  Saint-Simon,  and  became  his  secretary, 
arc  talking  about.  It  was  in  that  do-  pupil,  and,  for  a  time,  friend.  This  con- 
main,  I  think,  that  31.  Comte’s  reputa-  nection  had  undoubtedly  a  large  share 
lion  was  acquired.  He  has  since  ebang-  in  stimulating  and  shaping  Comte’s 
ed  or  extended  the  main  business  of  his  speculations  on  the  structure  of  society, 
philosophy  to  the  formation  of  a  w’on-  The  Saint  -  Simonians  formed  a  very 
derful  social  system.  And  as  I  'have  striking  epoch  in  French  speculation, 
not  made  it  my  business  to  study  this,  I  I  think  31.  Comte’s  .admirers  have  not 
shall,  in  the  remainder  of  what  I  have  to  done  them  justice.  There  are,  perhaps, 
say,  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  ad-  not  many  Englishmen  who  now  recol- 
mirers  and  critics,  3Ir.  31ill  and  31r.  G.  lect  to  have  read  their  writings  when 
H.  Lewes.  they  were  published  (about  1820  and 

3Ir.  Lewes  in  a  very  amusing  article  after)  ;  but  those  who  do  must  regard 
(in  the  i?ewieic)  ha.s  given  a  them  as  very  striking  works.  31o8t 

biographical  sketch  of  31.  Comte, 'which  readers  at  that  time  were  deeply  im- 
is  not  without  its  me.aning,  even  as  il-  pressed  by  the  largeness,  subtlety,  and 
lustrative  of  31.  Comte’s  “  sociological  ”  ingenuity  of  their  views  of  society, 
speculations  and  proposals.  3Ir.  Lewes  Their  doctrine  of  the  alternation  of  crit- 
says  :  “  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  w’as  ical  periods  and  organic  periods  was 
admitted  to  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  really  a  startling  theory,  bringing  to- 
and  there  he  found  republican  senti-  gether  into  a  general  view  many  histor- 
raents  and  scientific  tendencies  eminent-  ical  facts.  And  the  boldness  and  im- 
ly  suited  to  his  rebellious  .and  inquiring  periousness  with  which  they  legislated 
disposition.  .  .  .  His  comrades  re-  concerning  a  new  state  of  society  which 

spected  and  admired  him.  His  profes-  was  to  be,  w.a8  suitable  to  31.  Comte’s 
sors  recognized  his  eminent  capacity,  temper  in  his  subsequent  career  ;  and 
A  brilliant  career  seemed  certain,  when  accordingly  he  has  it,  and,  as  I  should 
it  was  arrested  by  a  characteristic  ac-  say,  borrowed  it  of  them ;  whether  or 
tion  of  his  own.  One  of  the  masters  had  no  it  was  worth  borrowing  is  another 
insulted  the  younger  students  by  his  question. 

manners :  the  elder  students  took  up  In  1824  Comte  came  to  an  open 
the  case,  and  after  mature  deliberation  rupture  with  Saint-Simon.  Soon  after 
decided  that  the  master  was  unworthy  he  published  an  essay  in  which  his  ad- 
of  continuing  in  his  office.  They  drew  mirers  find  the  germ  of  his  subsequent 
up  the  following  notification :  ‘  3Ion-  speculations.  In  this  essay  he  main- 
sieur,  quoiqu’il  nous  soit  penible  de  tains  his  doctrine  of  the  three  stages  of 
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science — theological,  metaphysical,  and  I 
positive  ;  also  that  human  activity  in 
society  has  three  corresponding  agen¬ 
cies — the  conquering  military,  the  de¬ 
fensive  military,  and  the  pacific  indus¬ 
trial  ;  and  “  that  philosophy  (or  general 
beliefs)  in  passing  from  the  theological 
to  the  positive  stage  must  bring  about 
the  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  the 
military  regime  ;  and,  finally,  that  the 
spiritual  reorganization  which  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  social  reorgan¬ 
ization,  must  repose  upon  the  authority 
of  demonstration  :  it  must  be  based  up¬ 
on  science,  with  a  priesthood  properly 
constituted  out  of  the  regenerated  scien¬ 
tific  classes.” 

Soon  after  this  M.  Comte  married 
Caroline  Massin,  bookseller.  He  took 
to  pupils  as  his  support.  “  At  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  Comte  had  but  one 
pupil ;  this  pupil  was  ‘  the  Bayard  of  our 
day,’  as  his  admirers  style  General  La- 
moriciere.  With  the  small  sura  of  money 
brought  by  his  wife  a  modest  lodging 
w.as  furnished  in  the  Rue  de  I’Oratoirc. 
Here  M.  de  Narbonne  proposed  to  place 
his  son  as  boarder  and  pupil.  Other 
aristocratic  families  would,  it  was  hoped, 
follow  the  example.  To  receive  these 
pupils,  a  more  dignified  apartment  W’as 
taken  in  the  Rue  de  1’ Arcade,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  and  fresh  fur¬ 
niture  had  to  be  bought.  But  when 
the  small  stock  of  ready  money  was  thus 
invested,  the  pupils  never  came,  and  the 
apartment  was  a  burden.  In  a  few 
months  the  solitary  boarder  was  sent 
back,  and  the  young  couple  had  to  ini- 

f:ratc  into  more  modest  lodgings  in  the 
tue  Montmartre.” 

In  1826,  he  commenced  a  course  of 
lectures  in  exposition  of  his  system  ;  and 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
Paris  —  Humboldt,  Poinsot,  De  Blain- 
ville,  Carnot,  etc. — with  the  good-nature 
in  manifesting  an  interest  in  a  brother 
professor’s  lectures,  which  is  happily 
and  properly  common  among  men  of 
science  —  attended  his  lectures  ;  but, 
after  three  or  four  had  been  delivered, 
an  attack  of  insanity  abruptly  closed  the 
course.  Mr.  Lewes  has  given  very  cu¬ 
rious  details  of  this  season  of  insan¬ 
ity.  He  has  added  to  them  a  very 
curious  speculation  ;  a  list  of  illus¬ 
trious  madmen.”  To  Lucretius  and 
Cowper,  he  adds  Mohammed,  Loyola, 
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Peter  the  Great,  Haller,  Newton,  Tas¬ 
so,  Swift,  Donizetti,  as  showing  that,  in 
such  cases,  “  the  mind  is  lucid  in  its  lu¬ 
cid  intervals.”  This  will,  I  think,  strike 
an  ordinary  reader  as  a  curious  way 
of  proving  the  lucidity  of  M.  Corate’s 
mind. 

In  1830,  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Course,  the  sixth  and  last  in  1842. 
And  the  admiring  Mr.  Lewes  says  : 
“With  the  publication  of  the  Philosophic 
Positive^  be  assumed  his  place  among 
the  great  thinkers  of  all  ages,  but  drew 
upon  himself  the  bitter  hatred  of  rivals 
and  humiliated  professors,  which,  being 
supported  by  the  indignation  of  theolo¬ 
gians,  metaphysicians,  and  journalists, 
who  were  irritated  at  his  dangerous  ele¬ 
vation  and  sweeping  scorn,  ended  in 
driving  him  from  his  official  position.” 

I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Lewes  for  the  tale 
how  certain  eminent  and  generous  Eng¬ 
lishmen  offered  to  replace  the  official  sal¬ 
ary  for  one  year,  understanding  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  Comte  would  be 
either  reinstated  or  would  have  resolved 
on  some  other  career.  But  M.  Comte 
had  other  notions.  From  this  time  he 
regarded  these  and  the  like  contributions 
as  his  right ;  and  spoke  in  the  tone  of  a 
man  defrauded  and  betrayed  when  they 
were  withheld.  This  tone  of  self  -  con¬ 
ceited  ingratitude  is  so  revolting  to  our 
ordinary  feelings  that  I  do  not  choose  to 
dwell  upon  it. 

But  I  will  not  omit  a  happier  and 
more  interesting  passage  in  his  later 
days,  of  which  Mr.  Lewes  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge.  He  was  separated 
from  his  wife  in  1842.  “  In  1845,  he 

first  met  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux. 
There  was  a  strange  similarity  in  their 
widowed  conditions.  She  was  irrevo¬ 
cably  separated  from  her  husband  by 
a  crime  which  had  condemued  him  to 
the  galleys  for  life  ;  yet,  though  moral¬ 
ly  free,  she  was  legally  bound  to  the 
man  whose  disgrace  overshadowed  her. 
Comte  also  was  irrevocably  separated 
from  his  wife  by  her  voluntary  depar¬ 
ture,  and,  though  morally  free,  was  le¬ 
gally  bound.  Marriage  being  thus  un¬ 
happily  impossible,  they  had  only  the 
imperfect  yet  inestimable  consolation  of 
a  pure  and  passionate  friendship.” 

Mr.  Lewes  adds,  he  was  fond  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  her  the  lines  of  his  favorite 
Dante : 
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“  Quella  che  imparadisa  la  mia  mente 
Ogni  basso  pensier  dal  cor  in'aTulse.’* 

“  Everjr  one  who  knew  him  during  his 
brief  period  of  happiness  will  recall  the 
mystic  enthusiasm  with  which  he  spoke 
of  her,  and  the  inexjiressible  overflowing 
of  his  emotions,  which  led  him  to  speak 
of  h^r  at  all  times,  and  to  all  listeners. 
It  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  attachment 
that  I  first  saw  him  ;  he  spoke  of  her 
with  an  exp.an8ivene8s  which  greatly 
interested  me.”  We  cannot  read  with¬ 
out  emotion  what  follows:  “When  I 
next  saw  him  he  was  as  expansive  in 
his  grief  at  her  irreparable  loss  ;  and  the 
tears  r.an  down  his  checks  as  he  detailed 
her  many  perfections.  This  hajipiness 
had  Lasted  but  one  year.” 

Ilis  devotion  to  her  memory,  and  the 
curious  form  that  it  took,  must  also  be 
read  with  great  interest ;  but  I  am  per¬ 
haps  borrowing  from  Mr.  Lewes  'more 
than  one  writer  in  a  magazine  should  do 
from  a  contemporary.  I  can  only  excuse 
mj’self  by  saying  that  the  gre.at  interest 
with  wliich  I  have  read  his  account 
makes  it  difficult  for  me  not  to  quote 
largely  from  it  in  speaking  of  M.  Comte. 
But  in  speaking  of  M.  Comte’s  later 
work,  the  Politique  Positive,  I  will 
rather  quote  Mr.  Mill,  who  h.as  given 
an  account  of  this  portion  of  M.  Comte’s 
speculations  which  is  full  of  interest  ; 
and  which  is,  as  seems  to  me,  written  as 
favorably  to  M.  Comte  as  any  rational 
person  can  write.  One  judicious  remark 
of  Mr.  Mill  will  show  the  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  his  criticism  of  M. 
Comte’s  “  sociological  ”  speculations  is 
written  :  “  We  cannot  but  remark  a  sin¬ 
gular  anomaly  in  a  thinker  of  M.  Comte’s 
calibre,”  [it  is  curious  to  me  how  often 
Mr.  Mill  is  lead  to  the  assumption  of 
“  anomalies  ”  by  his  ste.adfast  belief 
in  M.  Comte’s  “  calibre,”]  “  after  the 
ample  evidence  he  has  brought  forward 
of  the  slow  growth  of  sciences,  all  of 
which,  except  the  mathematico  -  astro¬ 
nomical  couple  are,  as  he  justly  thinks, 
in  a  very  early  stage,  it  yet  appears  as 
if,  to  his  mind,  the  mere  institution  of  a 
positive  science  of  sociology  were  tanta¬ 
mount  with  completion.”  This  remark 
Mr.  Mill  applies  in  detail  to  Comte’s 
“  sociology.”  I  will  borrow  from  him 
the  outline  of  the  Comtian  polity  (Mill, 
p.  122) :  “  A  corporation  of  philosophers 


receiving  a  moderate  support  from  the 
state,  surrounded  by  reverence,  but  per-  • 
emptorily  excluded  not  only  from  all 
political  power  or  employment,  but  from 
all  riches,  and  all  occupations  except 
their  owm,  are  to  have  the  entire  direc¬ 
tion  of  education,  together  with  not  only 
the  right  and  duty  of  advising  and  re¬ 
proving  all  jiersons  respecting  both  their 
public  and  their  private  life,  but  also  a 
control  (whether  authoritative  or  moral 
is  not  defined)  over  the  speculative  class 
itself,  to  prevent  their  wasting  time  and 
ingenuity  on  inquiries  or  speculations  of 
no  value  to  mankind  (among  which  he  « 
includes  many  now  in  high  estimation), 
and  to  employ  all  their  powers  on  the 
investigation  which  may  be  judged,  at 
the  time,  to  be  more  urgently  important 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  temporal 
government,  which  is  to  coexist  with 
this  spiritual  authority,  consists  of  an 
aristocracy  of  capitalists  whose  dignity 
and  authority  are  to  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  degree  of  generality  of  their  concep¬ 
tions  and  operations  —  bankers  at  the 
summit,  merch.ants  next,  then  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  agriculturists  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale.”  According  to  my  recol¬ 
lection,  this  “  aristocracy  ”  was  the  gov¬ 
ernment  projected  by  the  Saint  -  Simo- 
nians.  Mr.  Mill  adds  :  “  Liberty  and 
spontaneity  on  the  part  of  individuals 
form  no  part  of  the  scheme.  M.  Comte 
looks  on  them  with  as  great  jealousy  as 
any  scholastic  pedagogue,  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  director  of  consciences.  Every  par¬ 
ticular  of  conduct,  public  or  private,  is  to 
be  open  to  the  public  eye,  and  to  be  kept, 
by  the  power  of  opinion,  in  the  course 
which  the  spiritual  corporation  shall 
judge  to  be  most  right.”  The  deference 
with  which  Mr.  Mill  discusses  the  Com¬ 
tian  scheme  is  a  most  edifying  example  of 
philosojihical  humility  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
what  seems  to  mo  the  absurdity  of  the 
process,  is  veiw  instructive  and  very  en¬ 
tertaining.  I  shall  not,  however,  at¬ 
tempt  to  follow  it,  but  some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  cannot  fail  to  amuse  the  reader, 
and  have  obviously  amused  Mr.  Mill  no 
little. 

M.  Comte  in  his  later  labors,  as  Mr. 
Mill  says,  came  forth  transfigured  as  the 
High  iViest  of  the  Keligion  of  Human¬ 
ity.  A  religion  implies  a  cultus,  and  M. 
Comte,  surrounded  by  the  cultus  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  aspiring  to  rival 
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or  replace  it  and  its  inflnence  upon  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen,  was  led  to 
provide  an  equivalent  both  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  devotions  and  the  public  ceremonies 
of  other  faiths.  The  reader  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear,  says  Mr.  Mill,  that  the 
former  consists  of  prayer : 

“  But  prayer,  as  unSerstood  by  M.  Comte, 
does  not  mean  asking ;  it  is  a  mere  outpouring 
of  feeling,  and  for  this  view  of  it  he  claims 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  mystics.  It  is 
not  to  be  addressed  to  the  Grand  Etre,  to  col¬ 
lective  Humanity,  though  he  occasionally  car¬ 
ries  metaphor  so,far  as  to  style  this  a  god¬ 
dess.  The  honors  to  collective  Humanity  are 
reserved  for  the  public  celebration.  Private 
adoration  is  to  be  addressed  to  it,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  worthy  individual  representatives, 
who  may  be  either  living  or  dead,  but  must 
in  all  cases  be  women  ;  for  woman  being  the 
sexe  aimant,  represents  the  best  attributes  of 
humanity,  that  which  ought  to  regulate  all 
human  life  ;  nor  can  Humanity  possibly  be 
symbolized  in  any  form  but  that  of  a  woman. 
The  objects  of  adoration  are  the  mother,  the 
wife,  and  the  daughter,  representing  severally 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  call¬ 
ing  into  active  exercise  the  three  social  sen¬ 
timents  —  veneration,  attachment,  and  kind¬ 
ness.  We  are  to  regard  them,  whether  dead 
or  alive,  as  our  guardian  angels,  let  trait  anget 
gardient.  If  the  last  two  have  never  exist^ 
or  if  in  the  particular  case,  any  of  the  three 
types  is  too  faulty  for  the  office  assigned  to 
it,  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  some  other 
typo  of  womanly  excellence,  even  by  one 
merely  historical.  Be  the  object  living  or 
dead,  the  adoration  (as  we  understand  it)  is 
to  be  addressed  only  to  the  idea.” — (P.  160.) 

M.  Comte  having  thus  provided  his 
disciples  with  forms  of  private  prayers 
and  with  guardian  angels,  proceeds  to 
public  worship,  and  other  matters,  into 
which  he  enters  with  wonderful  minute¬ 
ness.  But  I  w'ill  only  make  one  more 
extract  from  Mr.  Mill’s  extremely  inter- 
e.sting  and  amusing  abstract : 

“  Not  content  with  an  equivalent  for  the 
Paters  and  Aves  of  Catholicism,  he  must  have 
one  for  the  sign  of  the  cross  also ;  and  he  thus 
delivers  himself :  ‘  Cette  expansion  pent  4tre 
pcrfectionne  par  des  tignet  univertelt.  .  .  . 
Afin  de  mieux  developper  I’aptitude  n^ces- 
saire  de  la  formule  positiviste  k  represcntcr 
toujours  la  condition  humaine,  il  convient  or- 
dinairement  de  I’enoncer  en  touchant  succes- 
sivement  les  principaux  organes  que  la  theorie 
c^r4brale  assigneases  trois  6foment8.’  ” — (P. 
164.) 

M.  Comte  made  a  craniological  system 
of  his  own,  which  is  here  referred  to  ;  but 


what  parts  of  the  head  or  face  are  thus 
to  be  successively  touched  in  the  mu¬ 
tual  recognition  of  two  Comtians,  I  have 
not  studied  the  system  sufllciently  to 
be  able  to  tell.  But  the  effect  must 
be  much  like  that  which  has  been  thus 
described  by  a  modern  imitator  of  Ho¬ 
mer  : 

“  Then  the  youth  to  the  tip  of  his  nose  put 
the  thumb  of  his  left  hand. 

Spread  forth  his  two  bunches  of  fives  by 
joining  his  right  hand.” 

And  Mr.  Mill  plainly  thinks  so  ;  for 
he  says,  with  becoming  gravity  :  “  This 
may  be  a  very  appropriate  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  one’s  devotion  to  the  Grand 
Etre ;  but  any  one  who  had  appreciated 
its  effect  on  the  profane  reader,  would 
have  thought  it  judicious  to  keep  it  back 
till  a  considerably  more  advanced  stage 
in  the  propagation  of  the  Positive  Re¬ 
ligion.” 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SNOWDROP. 

I 

Adowu  the  leaden  sky 

The  drifting  snow-flakes  fall ; 

And  o’er  the  ground  they  lie 
A  soil  and  velvet  pall. 

A  symbol  of  the  grief 

That  shivering  Nature  feels, 
When  ice  on  stem  and  leaf 
Her  every  tear  congeals ; 

Yes,  on  the  earth  so  light 
Tliey  form  a  velvet  shroud  ; 

And  strange  that  flakes  so  white 
Should  come  from  blackest  cloud  1 
Floating,  drifting,  soft  descending 
From  their  sources  up  on  high ; 
Falling,  floating,  never  ending. 

In  the  dull  and  sullen  sky. 

II. 

The  languid  sun  with  slanting  beam 
Illumed  a  snowdrift  fair. 

And  with  his  pale  and  wintry  gleam 
Formed  silver  crystals  there. 

But  M’hen  the  stealthy  evening  came. 
And  bathed  the  western  sky 
With  indigo  and  lurid  flame. 

It  bade  the  sunlight  die. 

Then,  like  a  lovely  robe  of  fur. 

The  snow  lay  far  and  wide  ; 

A  robe  of  whitest  miniver 
Cast  o’er  the  earth,  its  bride. 

A  mantle  for  the  slumtiering  night. 
And  though  itself  so  cold. 

It  warms  with  its  protecting  might, 
All  things  within  its  fold. 
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It  shelters  embryo  life  in  seeds 
Tliat  in  the  spring  shall  rise 
In  painted  dow’rets  o’er  the  meads, 

With  bright  and  loving  eyes. 

Those  roots  that  hide  and  hibernate 
Within  their  frozen  home, 

It  covers  up,  and  bids  them  wait 

,  Till  summer  days  shall  come. 

Floating,  drifting,  never  ending. 

In  the  dark  and  sullen  sky, 

Falling,  floating,  soft  descending 
On  the  earth  so  tranquilly. 

IIL 

Then  spoke  small  voices  sweet 
From  crypt  beneath  the  ground. 
Where  busy  pigmies  meet 
To  babble  lore  profound. 

“  Oh,  Nature,  hear  our  prayer, 

The  prayer  of  sprites  who  love 
The  spotless  drift  so  fair, 

Horn  in  the  heavens  above. 

We  are  not  elves  who  dwell 
In  perfumed  cups  of  flowers. 

When  summer  lights  the  dell 
And  gilds  the  laughing  hours. 

We  care  not  for  the  days 
That  dress  in  vesture  green, 

.  For  we  are  winter  fays 

Who  love  the  frozen  scene. 

We  live  in  icy  homes 
Where  bulbs  and  fibres  grow ; 

Yes,  we  are  winter  gnomes, 

The  genii  of  the  snow. 

So,  Nature,  hear  our  prayer. 

The  prayer  of  sprites  who  love 
The  spotless  drift  so  fair. 

Born  in  the  heavens  above.” 

Floating,  drifting,  never  ending. 

In  the  dark  and  sullen  sky  ; 

Falling,  floating,  soft  descending 
On  the  earth  so  tranquilly. 

To  this  replied  a  voice,  in  whisper  low — 

’Twas  like  the  murmuring  where  waters  flow  : 

“Speak,  fairies,  speak,  and  mine  the  task 
shall  1)6, 

To  grant  the  boon  you  seek,  all  willingly.” 

IV. 

“  Thanks,  Nature,  thanks  1  wc  ask  of  thee 
Memento  of  our  darling  snow. 

Before  that  dreadful  time  shall  be — 

And  come  it  must,  we  know — 

When  that  the  glowing  days  shall  bring 
V ertumnus  and  the  sun,  , 

To  change  the  drift  to  gurgling  spring. 
And  bid  its  waters  run ; 

We  ask  some  token  ere  the  dress 
Belov’d  by  every  fay. 

That  cherished  us  in  loneliness, 

Be  rudely  tom  away. 

For  we  must  wait  the  circling  year 
Before  it  comes  again. 


So,  bounteous  Nature,  hear  our  prayer. 
And  ere  the  lovely  frozen  rain 
Shall  vanish  quite,  and  winter  go. 

Oh  leave  some  record  of  the  snow.” 
Floating,  drifting,  soft  descending 
From  its  sources  up  on  high  ; 

Falling,  floating,  strangely  blending 
With  the  dull  and  leaden  sky. 

They  ceased ;  then  once  again  there  fell 
A  voice  which  like  a  perfume  filled  the  dell. 
So  mystic  in  its  tones,  it  floated  round 
As  gently  as  the  snow,  in  flakes  of  sound. 

Yet  clear  as  Nature’s  whispers  ever  fall 
For  those  who  love  her ;  clear  as  madrigal 
From  reedy  flutes  where  breezes  lightly  play, 
And/rom  the  pipes  evoke  strange  harmony. 
For  those  who  love  her,  fragments  of  a  tone. 
Or  scent,  or  sigh,  have  meaning  of  tbeir  own. 
Thus  came,  in  trembling  notes,  her  answer 
sweet. 

Which  I,  in  feeblest  verse,  must  fain  repeat. 

V. 

“  Oh,  fairies  of  the  frozen  earth. 

Who  know  the  secrets  of  my  power. 
Who  watch,  and  aid  the  magic  birth 
Of  root  to  tree,  of  seed  to  flower, 

I  grant  thy  prayer,  and  freely  give 
A  relic  of  the  winter  time  ; 

Within  this  very  dell  shall  live 
A  lovely  child  of  snow  and  rime. 

Before  the  sun  shall  warmer  grow. 

And  bid  the  drowsy  Undines  leap  ; 
Before  the  rivers  dancing  go, 

I  That  late  were  frost  in  tranquil  sleep : 

I  Within  this  fairy  dell  shall  rise 
I  A  snowdrop  from  the  frozen  rain. 

And  pale  with  maidenly  surprise 
At  gift  of  life,  shall  pale  remain. 

No  color  that  can  change  or  fade 
Shall  she  assume,  but  like  a  nun 
With  hood  of  pearly  petals  made. 

She’ll  ’scape  the  rude  and  garish  sun. 
Amid  her  maiden  leaves  so  green. 

She’ll  sit,  and  bend  her  head  to  hear 
The  words  which  call  her  winter’s  queen 
From  knightly  crocus  growing  near. 

Sir  Yellow  Crocus,  gay  and  bol<^ 

Would  win  her  for  his  lovely  bride, 
Dressed  ih  his  panoply  of  gold. 

With  spears  of  sharp  leaves  by  his  side. 
But  soon  the  sunny  days  will  shine. 

And  ice  be  changed  to  rippling  water. 
Then  make,  0  elves,  the  snowdrop  thine. 
And  love  her  as  adopted  daughter; 

And  wipe  the  tear-drops  from  her  eyes. 
And  tell  her  this  sweet  hope  is  given. 
That  though  her  mother  melts  and  flies 
She’ll  come  again  in  flakes  from  Ueaven  I” 
Floating,  drifting,  soft  descending 
From  their  sources  up  on  high ; 

And  their  whiteness  strangely  blending 
With  the  dull  and  leaden  wy. 

—All  tiU  Ytar  Round. 
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THE  LOST  TALES  OF  MILETUS.* 

The  traditional  reputation  of  the  Mi¬ 
lesian  Tales  is  so  questionable  that,  if  the 
title  had  been  revived  by  an  unknown 
author,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Lost  Tales  are  as  unobjec- 
tionably  moral  as  The  Caxtons,  or  "What 
will  he  do  with  it  f  Sir  E.  li.  Lytton’s 
Greeks,  Scythians,  and  Gauls  observe 
with  the  strictest  care  the  rules  of 
modern  propriety,  and  Sisyphus  himself 
indulges  only  in  that  comic  cunning 
which  furnishes  lawful  amusement  4o 
virtuous  minds.  A  more  positive  merit 
of  the  poems  consists  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  stories  are  told.  According 
to  English  versions  of  Aristotle,  the  three 
elements  of  poetry  are  the  fable,  the 
manners,  and  the  diction.  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton  Burpa8.ses  all  his  contemporaries 
in  the  management  of  the  fable ;  but 
unluckily  the  manners,  including  the 
characters,  are  colorless  and  conven¬ 
tional,  and  such  as  can  never  have  been 
witnessed  in  any  place  or  time,  or  even 
definitely  imagined.  The  old  Milesian 
Tales  may  probably  have  been  as  defi¬ 
cient  ip  individual  portraiture,  but  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  faithful  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  customs  of  Asiatic 
Greece.  The  Arabian  Nights^  which  are 
the  only  perfect  tales  known  to  the  world, 
record  the  adventures  of  princes,  of  mer¬ 
chants,  and  of  travellers  who  have  no 
distinct  personal  qualities ;  but  the  stories 
themselves  are  the  best  possible  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Oriental  life.  The  jealous  hus¬ 
bands,  the  intriguing  wives,  and  the 
dissolute  monks  of  Boccacio  were  e.vi- 
dently  drawn  from  Italian  experience, 
though  the  dupe  or  deceiver  of  one 
story  exactly  resembles  the  reproduction 
of  the  same,  type  in  another.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  mind  of  a  modern 
English  writer  should  have  been  imbued 
with  Ionian  associations,  and  as  imagi¬ 
nary  heroes  must  say  something,  it  was 
perhaps  necessary  that  they  should  be 
supposed  to  moralize  and  generalize 
after  the  fashion  of  Ernest  Maltravers 
or  Dr.  Kiccabocca.  Yet  the  incredulous 
reader  pauses  with  a  momentary  surprise 
when  a  Gaulish  chieftain  of  the  third 

*  Tht  Lott  Talet  of  MUrtut.  By  the  Ri^ht 
Hon.  8ir  Eowako  Bulwib  Ltttos.  Bart.  Lon¬ 
don:  John  Murray.  1868. 
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century  before  the  Christian  era,  having 
found  occasion  to  kill  a  woman,  declares 
that  he  has  slain  a  theological  or  moral 
abstraction.  As  the  Lady  had  urged  the 
Gaul  to  murder  her  hu8b.and,  the  con¬ 
scientious  barbarian  was  fully  justified 
in  putting  her  to  death.  He  had  been,'* 
however,  not  indifferent  to  her  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  fur  a  high  moral  object, 
as  well  as  from  regard  to  hospitality, 
that  ho  had  executed  an  act  of  justice. 

“  Thou  hast  no  cause  to  grieve ;  but  I — but  I, 
O  Greek,  I  loved  her :  I  have  slain  Temp¬ 
tation.” 

The  resolution  of  a  w’oraan  into  an  al¬ 
legorical  entity,  and  the  converse  pro¬ 
cess  of  personifying  a  Christian  idea  by 
the  aid  of  a  capital  letter,  -would  perhaps 
have  puzzled  the  simple  minds  of  Bren- 
nus  and  his  followers. 

In  diction  or  poetical  expression  Sir 
E.  B.  Lytton  has,  notwithstanding  his 
meritorious  efforts,  never  risen  above 
mediocrity.  There  may  perhaps  be  a 
dozen  living  persons  in  England,  and  as 
many  in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  who 
have  severally  written  one  or  more  lines 
of  real  poetry.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  sur¬ 
passes  some  of  them  in  brilliancy  of 
endowment,  but  he  is  not  included  in 
their  number.  His  verses  are  often 
graceful,  scholarlike,  and  thoughtful,  but 
they  have  not  the  indescribable  ring  of 
genuine  poetry.  Ilis  metrical  experi¬ 
ments  indicate  rather  imperfect  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  common  measures  than  the 
freedom  of  movement  which  accompa¬ 
nies  n^stery  in  the  art.  In  default  of  a 
rare  command  of  verbal  music,  it  is 
prudent  at  least  to  satisfy  the  ear  by  the 
calculated  recurrence  of  rhyme.  It  is 
possible  for  a  copyist  to  imitate,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  complicated  periods 
and  studied  cadences  of  poets  who  have 
written  normal  blank  verse;  but  un¬ 
rhymed  lines  of  irregular  and  arbitrary 
length  have  scarcely  ever  been  success¬ 
fully  constructed.  Southey  failed  in  the 
attempt  in  Thalaba^  and  Shelley  in  Queen 
Mab.  The  choruses  of  Samson  Agonis- 
tes  are  intolerably  harsh ;  and  Milton’s 
translations  of  a  few  psalms  and  odes  of 
Horace  are  less  agreeable  than  prose. 
Perhaps  the  only  felicitous  example  of 
unrhymed  stanzas  has  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Barnes,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
original  of  metrical  composers,  as  he  b 
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the  first  of  English  pastoral  poets.  A 
careless  reader  might  almost  neglect,  in 
the  following  passage,  to  observe  either 
the  absence  of  terminal  rhymes  or  the 
nnexpected  assonance  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  line : 

“The  brown  thatchcn  roof  o’  the  dwcllen 
I  then  wer  a  leavcn 

First  sheltered  the  sleek  head  o’  Meary, 

My  bride  at  Woak  Hill. 

But  now  o’  leate  years,  her  light  footfall 
’S  a-lost  from  the  flooren ; 

Too  soon  for  my  joy  an’  my  children 
She  died  at  Woak  Hill.’’ 

As  a  skilful  swimmer  can  support  him¬ 
self  in  the  w’ater  without  motion,  and  in 
almost  any  possible  attitude,  a  poet  who 
has  thoroughly  cultivated  an  inborn  fac¬ 
ulty  of  language  has  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  innumerable  kinds  of  verses,  which 
seem  to  sing  themselves.  But  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton’s  versification  is  not  superfluously  | 
buoyant  even  when  it  is  provided  with 
all  the  accessory  support  of  familiar 
metre  and  of  rhymes.  Ilis  artificial 
blank  stanzas  sink  at  once  to  the  level 
of  rhetorical  prose,  although  it  is  cut,  as 
in  monumental  inscriptions,  into  definite 
lengths.  The  obligation  to  obey  a  self- 
imposed  rule  has,  nevertheless,  an  incon¬ 
venient  tendency  to  twist  and  invert 
expressions  which  might  in  the  natural 
order  be  sufficiently  intelligible ; 

“  For  lo  !  the  knecler  lifted  over  all 

The  front  of  him  their  best  had  fled  before.” 

It  is  fair  to  state  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  context,  an  attentive  student  may 
interpret  the  passage  ;  but  every  sen¬ 
tence  in  verse  or  in  prose  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  within  itself  its  own  interpretation. 
It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  tallest 
hero  could  scarcely  overlook  an  entire 
assembly  as  lung  as  he  remained  on  his 
knees.  Even  Germans,  who  have  the 
peculiarity  of  writing  in  verse  more 
plainly  than  in  prose,  could  scarcely  have 
jumbled  nominatives,  accusatives,  and 
verbs  more  oddly  together  than  in  an¬ 
other  stanza  of  the  same  poem : 

“  Perilous  boundary  rights  by  Media  claimed 

O’er  that  great  stream  which,  laving  Scy¬ 
thian  plains, 

Europe  from  Asia  guards. 

The  Persian  Prince,  in  wedding  Scy¬ 
thia’s  daughter 

Might  well  resign,  in  pledge  of  lasting 
peace.’’ 


During  the  progress  of  four  lines,  w’hich  . 
by  parenthesis  and  inversion  exact  the 
closest  attention,  the  anxious  reader 
wonders  what  the  perilous  boundaries 
are  going  to  do,  or  what  is  going  to  be 
done  to  them.  The  Persian  Prince,  on 
his  first  appearance  in  the  sentence,  bears 
no  visible  relation  to  the  rights  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  stanza,  he  is 
hypothetically  to  resign.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  incur  so  much  trouble  for  the 
purpose  of  eventually  putting  the  horse 
before  the  cart.  Some  of  the  greatest 
poets,  including  Dante  and  Shakespeare, 
are,  through  complexity  and  compres¬ 
sion  of  thought,  frequently  enigmatical ; 
but  obscurity  in  the  phrase  which  envel¬ 
ops  a  simple  thought  implies  a  want  of 
art  or  of  aptitude.  In  some  instances, 
the  meaning,  although  it  may  be  guessed, 
is  not  contained  in  the  w'ords.  The 
King  of  Scythia  had  a  daughter,  and  ho 
thought  that  no  king  on  earth  was  too 
good  to  bo  her  husbaud  ;  or,  as  the  poet 
says, 

“  For  whom  no  earthly  throne. 

Soared  from  the  level  of  his  fond  ambi¬ 
tion.” 

The  language  would  have  been  at  least 
equally  appropriate  if  the  father  had 
wished  his  daughter  to  marry  a  private 
person.  In  that  case  the  level  of  his 
modest  ambition  would  not  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  elevation  of  any  coveted 
throne.  It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  the 
image  of  a  flying  throne  which  soars 
above  any  level.  No  writer  understands 
better  than  Sir  Edward  Lytton  how  to 
make  himself  universally  understood. 
As  a  novelist  and  as  an  orator,  he  is 
laudably  perspicuous ;  but  he  shares  the 
not  uncommon  belief  that  verse  may  be 
manufactured  by  turning  prose  inside 
out.  It  would  be  harsh  to  grudge  him 
an  amusing  occupation  ;  but  tbe  candid 
critic  doubts  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  better  to  leave  the  Tales  of  Miletus 
unpublished,  or  to  relate  them  in  prose. 

Sorao*of  the  stories  are  interesting  in 
themselves  and  valuable  as  early  forms 
of  romantic  fiction.  The  legend  of  the 
Secret  Way,  taken  from  the  compilation 
of  Athenmus,  is  told  with  Sir  Edward 
Lytton’s  accustomed  skill,  although  the 
sentiments  and  language  of  the  actors  are 
oddly  euphuistic.  Oraartes,  King  of  Scy¬ 
thia,  having,  against  the  wish  of  his  nom- 
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ad  subjects,  built  for  himself  a  capital  city, 
observed  that  his  daughter  was,  as  iu  a 
modern  romance,  pining  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason.  The  high  priest  Teleu- 
tijis,  comparing — perhaps  for  the  first,  if 
not  the  last  time — a  maiden  to  a  honey¬ 
suckle,  advised  the  king  to  find  a  tree 
or  a  husband  to  support  his  woodbine. 
A  marriage  with  the  Persian  prince  or 
king  Zariades  was  recommended  by  the 
hope  of  settling  a  dispute  about  the 
“  perilous  boundary  rights  by  Media 
claimed,”  and,  accordingly,  a  mission 
was  sent  to  propose  the  alliance.  The 
cause  of  the  princess’s  melancholy  was  a 
dream  in  which  she  had  seen  an  ideal 
lover;  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
Zariades  had  also  dreamed  of  a  beautiful 
lady.  The  Persian,  accordingly,  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  fidelity  which  are 
found  in  the  fictitious  literature  of  all 
ages,  rejected  the  Scythian  overture  in 
discourteous  words,  which  were  of  course 
followed  by  war.  In  the  decisive  battle 
the  Scythian  horsemen 

“  Broke  wings  by  native  Modes  outstretched 
for  flight.” 

Where  the  critic  may  incidentally  re¬ 
mark  that  the  Roman  cUa  and  the  wing 
of  a  modern  army  have  not  been  so 
named  because  they  were  stretched  out 
for  flight.  Zariades,  with  the  Persians 
in  the  centre,  retrieved  the  battle,  and 
afterwards,  besieging  the  capital,  drove 
the  Scythian  garrison  to  despair.  The 
priest  Teleutias  informed  the  king  of  a 
secret  way  leading  underground  into  the 
open  country,  but  Omartes  considered 
it  unbecoming  to  escape,  llis  daughter 
was  desired  to  choose  one  of  the  as¬ 
sembled  chiefs,  with  whom,  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  might  fly  to  the  desert ;  and 
w’hile  she  w’as  hesiLating,  Zariades,  to 
whom  the  passage  had  been  betrayed, 
appeared  at  the  door.  Sir  Edw'ard  Bui- 
wer  “  writes  not  for  that  simple  maid, 
to  whom  iu  terms  it  must  be  said  ” 
that  the  dream-betrothed  lovers  recog¬ 
nize  each  other,  that  the  troublesome 
boundary  question  is  settled  to  general 
satisfaction,  and  that  the  Scythian  and 
Persian  kings,  with  their  re8|K‘Ctive  sub¬ 
jects,  live  happy  ever  afler.  The  tale  is 
retty,  and  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  tells  it  well ; 
ut  Zariades  must  have  been  iu  advance 
of  his  age  when  he  told  the  envoys  of 
Omartes  that  I 


“  Great  rivers  are  the  highways  of  the  world.” 

The  tale  of  Sisyphus  is  more  original, 
as  it  is  constructed  from  fragmentary 
hints  of  various  writers ;  and  it  is  also 
acceptable  because  it  recalls  to  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Lytton’s  older  and  laxer  admirers 
the  pleasant  and  easy  morality  of  Paul 
'Cliffordy  which  from  early  habit  they 
prefer  to  the  austere  virtue  of  My  Novel 
and  The  Caxtone.  As  long  as  Sisyphus 
contented  himself  with  robbing  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  Zeus  took  the  part  of  the 
thief  against  his  innumerable  accusers, 
for  a  reason  worthy  of  George  de  Barn¬ 
well  : 

“  Thought  the  All  -  wise,  ‘  So  many  against 
one 

Are  ill-advised  to  call  on  Zeus  for  help. 
Brute  force  Is  many — Mind  is  always  one  ; 
And  Zeus  should  side  with  Mind.’  ” 

Having,  however,  detected  his  client  in 
an  attempt  to  bribe  the  oracle,  Zeus 
sent  Death  to  fetch  him.  Sisyphus  in¬ 
vited  Death  to  sit  in  a  mechanical  chair, 
which  caught  and  held  him  fast,  and 
then  persuaded  him  that  he  would  be 
more  comfortable  in  repose  than  roaming 
over  the  world  to  general  annoyance : 

“  Night  after  night  a  cheerful  sight  it  was 
To  see  these  two  at  feast,  each  facing  each, 
Chatting  till  dawn  under  amazed  stars, 
Boon  comrades,  Man  and  Death.” 

Men,  in  the  mean  tirhe,  released  from  fear 
of  dying,  followed  their  own  inclinations, 
and  as  the  temples  were  no  longer  fre¬ 
quented,  nor  the  gods  worshipped,  Pluto 
was  sent  to  release  Death,  and  Sisyphus 
was  carried  oflf  to  the  shore  of  the  Styx  : 

“  Death  straightway  gave  to  Ilcrmes  at  the 
door 

His  charge,  and  passed  away  upon  the 
storm ; 

On  sea  rose  yells,  soon  drowned  beneath  Uie 
waves. 

On  land  rose  shrieks,  soon  stilled. 

And  tlie  next  morning  all  the  altars  smok¬ 
ed,* 

And  all  the  fanes  were  carpeted  with  knees ; 
Death  had  returned  to  earth  ;  again  to 
heaven 

The  gods  returned  for  men.” 

There  is  an  inaccuracy  in  the  antithesis 
between  the  literal  or  objective  return  of 
'  Death  to  Earth,  :ind  the  subjective  return 
of  the  gods  to  Heaven,  in  the  belief  or 
regard  of  men ;  but  the  efiects  of  the  iu- 
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terruption  of  na^iral  laws,  and  of  the 
return  of  the  regular  order  of  things,  are 
described  with  much  spirit,  and  not 
without  a  certain  humor.  Sisyphus, 
who  was  still  more  amusing  than  his 
biographer,  after  provoking  the  crowd  | 
of  unburied  ghosts  to  laughter,  contriv- 1 
ed  to  return  to  life,  llis  stolen  goods  j 
)rospered,  and  according  to  Sir  Edward  i 
jytton’s  allegorical  doctrine,  good  came  | 
out  o^  evil,  and  private  vices  proved  pub- ! 
lie  benefits : 

“  For  all  things  prospered  well  with  Sisy-  ■ 
phus :  ' 

Out  of  the  profits  of  his  stolen  beeves 
lie  built  him  ships,  and  traded  to  far  seas,  ! 

And  every  wind  brought  gold ;  : 

And  with  the  gold  he  hired  himself  armed  { 

men,  I 

And  by  their  aid  ruled  far  and  wide  as 
king ; 

Filled  justice  halls  with  judges  incorrupt,  ! 
Temples  with  priests  austere.” 

Corinth  rose  from  n  hamlet  into  a  city, 
commerce  and  agriculture  flourished : 

*•  Thus  each  man’s  interest  led  to  all  men’s 
law  ; 

And  bom  of  iron  rule 
Order  arose  to  harmonize  brute  force ; 

And  glimmered  on  the  world  the  dawn  of 
Oreece ;  l 

For  if  the  gods  permit  the  bad  to  thrive,  , 
’Tis  for  the  ends  of  good.  | 

As  tyrants  sow  the  harvest  freemen  reap  ; ; 
But  Sisyphus  built  temples  and  decked  ! 
shrines. 

Not  for  religious  homage  to  the  gods,  I 
But  as  the.forts  of  thrones.  i 

There  was  no  altar  in  his  secret  soul ;  \ 

If  he  prized  law,  law  legalizes  power ;  ' 

And  conquest,  commerce,  tax,  and  tribute 
were  I 

The  beeves  he  stole  as  king.”  j 

There  are,  perhaps,  one  or  two  slight  j 
flaws  in  the  poet’s  political  philosophy.  | 
It  might  be  argued  that  Sisyphus, ; 
though  a  bad  man  inasmuch  as  he  lift- , 
cd  cattle,  w’as  by  no  means  a  bad  king.  | 
If  tyrants  sow  harvests  for  freemen  to  . 
reap,  freemen  are  much  indebted  to ! 
them.  Commerce  is,  according  to  sound  j 
economic  theories,  in  no  respect  analo- 1 

fous  to  theft.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  | 
isyphus,  after  all,  enjoyed  his  later  and  : 
proverbial  occupation.  He  informed  Or- 1 
pheus,  in  language  which  might  have 
*  een  mistaken  for  a  platitude  of  the  I 
New  Sbbiis — YoL  III.,  Mo.  6. 


nineteenth  century,  that  in  his  punish 
ment  he  had  duped  his  judges,  because 

“They  gave  me  work  for  torture ;  work  is  joy.” 

A  sentiment  which  may  be  commended 
to  the  notice  of  unfortunate  persons  who 
are  sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  Or¬ 
pheus  suggested  that  the  stone  would 
perhaps  never  reach  the  summit  of  the 
bill ;  but  Sisyphus  seems  to  have  become 
in  the  other  world  as  fertile  in  common¬ 
place  as  he  had  been  in  crafty  devices  on 
earth : 

“  ‘  Fool,’  said  the  ghost,. 

‘  Then  mine  at  worst  is  everlasting  hope.’ 

Again  uprose  the  stone.” 

Although  Sir  Edward  Lytton’s  title  to 
the  character  of  a  poet  may  be  disputed, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  versa¬ 
tility  and  the  el.astic  cheerfulness  of  his 
fancy.  Indefatigable  in  the  conception 
of  literary  enterprises,  he  is  never  care¬ 
less  in  execution.  His  Tales  of  Miletus 
are  as  good  ns  it  was  possible  to  make 
them  in  conformity  with  the  condition  of 
an  almost  impracticable  class  of  metres. 
It  appears  from  the  preface  that  Sir  Ed- 
W’ard  Lytton  is  tainted  with  the  heresy 
of  believing  in  accentuated  hexameters 
and  pentameters.  In  one  of  the  tales 
his  practice  approaches  to  his  theory,  al¬ 
though  tfie  stanza  is  still  formed  of  lines 
of  unequal  length.  Metrical  students 
may  take  as  an  instructive  exercise  the 
problem  of  scanning  a  line  in  the  poem 
of  Corinna  : 

“  ‘  Bom  blind  are  mortals,’  he  said,  after 
pausing  long.” 

Some  will  perhaps  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  line  is  a  bad  Alexandrine,  while 
suspicious  minds  may  inquire  whether 
they  have  not  been  unjustifiably  puzzled 
by  a  sentence  of  ordinary  prose.  Only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  most  far¬ 
fetched  solution  is  always  the  true  an¬ 
swer  to  a  riddle,  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  words  are  intended  to  form  a 
dactylic  tetrameter : 

“  ‘  Born  blind  Hre  mortals,’  hS  said,  ifl^r 
pausing  15ng.” 

The  total  disregard  to  accent,  as  well  as 
to  quantity,  is  consistent  with  Sir  Ed- 
w'ard  Lytton’s  opinion  that  Dr.  Whew- 
ell’s  hexameter  translation  of  Goethe’s 
Hermann  and  Dorothea  is  a  noble  spe¬ 
cimen  of  versification. 

40 
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liondon  Quartolr  Rerlew. 

THE  ZAMBESI  EXPEDITION. 

Thb  nineteenth  century  will  be  for¬ 
ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  African 
discovery.  The  mystery  which  for  ages 
had  hung  over  the  interior  of  the  great 
continent  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
dispelled.  Equatorial  Africa  especially 
no  longer  appears  as  a  blank  in  our 
maps.  Many  of  its  countries  and  politi¬ 
cal  divisions  have  been  laid  down  with 
tolerable  certainty,  and  the  positions  of 
sotne  ef  its  rivers  and  mountains  partially 
defined  ;  but  the  great  lake  discoveries 
more  than  any  other  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Europe.  All 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  the  interior  of 
the  great  continent  have  been  reversed  ; 
for  regions  which  were  supposed  to  be  a 
scene  of  everlasting  drought,  under  the 
perpetual,  unclouded  blaze  of  a  vertical 
sun,  have  been  found  to  be  refreshed 
with  constant  showers,  irrigated  by  per¬ 
ennial  streams,  and  teeming  with  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  further  discovery  of  stu¬ 
pendous  mountains  crowned  with  eter¬ 
nal  snow,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
equator,  added  greatly  to  the  surprise  of 
geographers ;  and  as  a  climax  to  an 
unexampled  series  of  brilliant  discover¬ 
ies,  the  Nile  was  confidently  said  to  h.ave 
at  last  revealed  its  mysterious  fountains, 
and  the  secret  of  ages  to  be  disclosed. 

These  important  geographical  dis¬ 
coveries  have  chiefly  neon  made  from 
the  eastern  coast.  The  missionaries 
Krapf  and  Rebmann,  whose  station 
was  at  Mombas,  a  few  leagues  to  the 
east  of  Zanzibar,  although  they  did  not 
greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior,  yet  were  the  precursors  of  Bur¬ 
ton  and  Speke  in  those  more  extensive 
explorations,  the  results  of  which  have 
so  honorably  distinguished  their  names. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  operating  in  a  different 
region,  but  on  the  same  side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  has  contributed  in  a  very  con- 
Mderable  degree  to  increase  our  geo- 
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graphical  knowledge#  -Africa  was  first 
crossed  by  him  from  Mozambique,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  to  Loanda,  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  1855,  an  achievement  which 
was  soon  afterwards  followed,  we  might 
even  say  surpassed,  by  the  unparalleled 
march  of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant, 
with  a  small  armed  escort,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Sea.  The  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  have  made  known  to  us  an 
extensive  portion  of  Africa,  and  their 
effect  may  ultimately  be  to  open  up  to 
commerce  and  civilization  a  country 
which  has  few  superiors  in  fertility  on 
the  African  continent.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  the  first  European  who  crossed  the 
African  Continent  from  its  eastern  to 
its  western  shore.  lie  found  the  great 
river  Zambesi  far  in  the  interior,  where 
its  existence  was  not  known  even  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  he  was  the  first  w’ho 
visited  its  stupendous  cataracts,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Falls, 
lie  is  also  the  discoverer  of  the  great 
Nyassa  Lake  and  the  Shirwa,  in  the 
sense  at  least  of  having  been  the  first 
European  to  visit  them  and  to  fix  their 
geographical  positions.  He  collected  an 
immense  amount  of  information  res^iect- 
ing  the  manners,  character,  and  habits  of 
the  people  of  this  part  of  the  African 
continent,  formed  lasting  friendships  with 
several  of  their  chiefs,  acquired  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  languages  of  the  country, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  more  regu¬ 
lar  intercourse,  for  which  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  bis  mission  to 
prepare  the  way. 

Having  been  deputed  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  to  seek  for  a  suiLable 
place  for  the  location  of  a  permanent 
establishment,  he  ascertained  that  the 
highlands  on  the  borders  of«  the  great 
basin  of  the  Zambesi  were  comparatively 
healthy,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to 
open  a  regular  and  speedy  communi¬ 
cation  with  them,  in  order  that  Euro¬ 
peans  might  pass  ns  quickly  as  possible 
through  the  pestilential  regions  of  the 
coast.  The  character  of  the  population 
appeared  to  be  eminently  favorable  for 
an  experiment  being  made  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  social  state  by  means 
of  commerce,  and  for  their  ultimate  con¬ 
version  to  Christianity.  These  views  re¬ 
ceived  the  cordial  support  of  all  classes 
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on  Dr.  Livingstone’s  return  to  England  ; 
and  on  the  publiaation  of  his  Missicmary 
Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca.,  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  enduring 
the  haraships  and  perils  incidental  to 
African  exploration,  his  tact  in  dealing 
with  obstructive  chiefs,  and  the  heroism 
of  his  character,  were  so  clearly  but  un¬ 
obtrusively  revealed  that  ^the  Govern¬ 
ment  readily  responded  to  the  public 
feeling,  and,  appointing  him  Consul  for 
Southeastern  Africa,  gave  to  his  second 
expedition  the  prestige  of  a  national  en¬ 
terprise.  Its  principal  objects,  as  set 
forth  in  his  instructions,  were  to  extend 
the  knowledge  already  attained  of  the 
geography  and  the  mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  Eastern  and  Central 
Africa,  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  apply  themselves  to  industrial  pur¬ 
suits  and  the  cultivation  of  their  land, 
with  a  view  to  the  production  of  raw 
material  which  might  bo  exported  to 
England  in  return  for  British  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  might  thus  be  made  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
had  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  improvement. 

Although  the  results  of  this  expedition 
have  not  been  in  all  respects  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  sanguine  hopes  th.at  had 
been  formed  of  it,  it  has  been  the  means 
of  extending  our  geographical  knowledge 
by  several  important  discoveries ;  and 
Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  fellow-travellers 
have  collected  much  information  on  the 
geology,  botany,  ornithology,  and  zool¬ 
ogy  of  the  districts  which  they  have 
leisurely  surveyed  ;  they  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  hydrography  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  Africa,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  far  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  native  tribes,  their  languages, 
habits,  state  of  civilization,  and  religion, 
than  was  possible  in  the  former  expe¬ 
dition. 

The  primary  object  having  been  to 
explore  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  capa 
bilities  for  commerce.  Dr.  Livingstone 
was  furnished  with  a  small  steam  launch, 
the  Ma  Robert,  w’hich  was  sent  out  from 
England  in  sections,  and  put  together  at 
the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  but  which  proved,  by  the  imperfec¬ 
tion  of  its  construction,  to  be  rather 


an  impediment  than  an  assistance  to  his 
progress  up  the  river. 

The  delta  of  the  Zambesi  seems  to 
mark  it  as  one  of  the  most  important 
rivers  in  Africa.  The  whole  range  of 
coast  from  the  Luabo  channel  to  Quilli- 
mane  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  that  river,  for  the  Quillimane  is^  in 
fact  only  a  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  which 
takes  a  direction  due  east  at  about  16o 
south  latitude.  Betw’een  the  most  west¬ 
erly  entrance  to  the  Zambesi  and  Quil¬ 
limane,  not  less  than  seven  subsidiary 
streams  pour  their  waters  into  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean.  This  vast  delta  far  sur¬ 
passes  in  its  dimensions  even  that  of  the 
Nile,  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would 
undoubtedly  equal  it  in  fertility.  The 
Zambesi  itself  almost  rivals  in  magni¬ 
tude  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  and  in 
some  respects  considerably  resembles  it. 
Like  the  Nile,  it  has  its  great  annual 
flood,  inundating  and  fertilizing  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  It  has  also  its  falls, 
cataracts,  and  shallows,  which  present 
obstacles  to  continuous  navigation.  The 
perpendicular  rise  of  the  Zambesi,  in  a 
portion  of  its  course  where  it  is  com¬ 
pressed  betwe!,en  lofty  hills,  is  eighty 
feet.  In  the  dry  season  there  are  por¬ 
tions  of  its  course  where  it  has  only 
eighteen  inches  of  water  ;  and  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone’s  party  was  repeatedly  obliged 
to  drag  the  small  steamer  over  the  shal¬ 
lows.  A  vessel  of  less  than  eighteen 
inches  draught,  therefore, "would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  navigate  the  Zambesi  through¬ 
out  the  year,  although  steamers  of  con¬ 
siderable  burden  could  ply  in  it  when  in 
flood  as  fac  as  the  Victoria  b’alls,  most 
of  the  intervening  cataracts  being  ob¬ 
literated  by  the  great  rise  of  the  waters ; 
but  a  high  amount  of  steam-power  would 
be  necessary  to  stem  the  rapid  current 
when  the  river  is  in  flood. 

The  delta  extends  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  inland,  and  the  soil  is 
so  wonderfully  rich  that  cotton  might 
be  raised  in  any  quantity,  and  an  area 
eighty  miles  in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth 
could.  Dr.  Livingstone  says,  if  properly 
cultivated,  supply  all  Europe  with  su¬ 
gar.  Progress  up  the  river  was  impeded 
less  by  sandbanks  and  rapids  than  by 
the  miserable  performance  of  the  en¬ 
gines  of  the  little  steamer.  The  furnaces 
consumed  an  enormous  amount  of  fuel, 
consisting  of  blocks  of  the  finest  ebony 
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and  lignnra  vit»,  which  would  have 
been  worth  six  pounds  per  ton  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  notwithstanding  which,  even  the 
heavy-laden  native  canoes  gained  upon 
the  asthmatic  little  craft  which  puffed 
and  panted  after  them  in  vain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  as  is  the  case  in  all  deltas,  the 
scenery  is  uninteresting  —  a  dreary  un¬ 
inhabited  expanse  of  grassy  plains — the 
round  green  tops  of  the  stately  palm 
trees  looking  at  a  distance  as  if  sus¬ 
pended  in  air. 

The  aspect  of  nature  in  Southern 
Africa  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
European  scenery.  The  trees  and  the 
plants  are  new  ;  the  beasts,  birds,  and 
insects  are  strange  ;  the  sky  itself  has  a 
different  color,  and  the  heavens  at  night 
glitter  with  novel  constellations. 

The  upper  course  of  the  Zambesi, 
when  the  hill  regions  are  reached,  pos¬ 
sesses  scenery  of  a  very  striking  charac¬ 
ter,  made  still  more  so  by  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  birds: 

“  The  birds,  from  the  novelty  of  their  note^ 
and  plumage,  arrest  the  attention  of  a  travel¬ 
ler  perhaps  more  than  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scenery.  The  dark  woods  resound  with  the 
lively  and  exultant  song  of  the  kinghuntcr 
(Halcyon  striolata),  as  he  sits  perched  on  high 
among  the  trees.  As  the  steamer  moves  on 
through  the  winding  channel,  a  pretty  little 
heron  or  bright  kingfisher  darts  out  in  alarm 
from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  flies  on  ahead  a 
short  distance,  and  settles  down  quietly  to  be 
again  frightened  off  in  a  few  seconds  as  we  ap¬ 
proach.  The  magnificent  fishbawk  (Ilalise- 
tus  vocifer)  sits  on  the  top  of  a  mangrove  tree, 
digesting  his  morning  meal,  and  is  clearly  un¬ 
willing  to  stir  till  the  imminence  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  compels  him  at  last  to  spread  his  great 
wings  for  flight  The  glossy  ibis,  acute  of 
ear  to  a  remarkable  degree,  hears  from  afar 
the  unwonted  sound  of  the  paddles,  and  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  mud,  where  his  family  has  been 
quietly  feasting,  is  off  screaming  out  his  loud, 
harsh,  and  defiant  ha  1  ha  I  ha  1  long  before 
the  danger  is  near. 

“  The  winter  birds  of  passage,  such  as  the 
yellow  wagtail  and  blue  arongo  shrikes,  have 
all  gone,  and  other  kinds  have  come ;  the 
brown  kite  with  his  piping  like  a  boatswain’s 
whistle,  the  spotted  cuckoo  with  a  call  like 
*  pula,’  and  the  roller  and  bombill  with  their 
loud  high  notes,  are  occasionally  distinctly 
heard,  though  generally  this  harsher  music  is 
half  drowned  in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds 
poured  forth  from  many  a  throbbing  throat, 
which  makes  an  African  Christmas  seem 
like  an  English  May.  Some  birds  of  the 
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weaver  kind  have  laid  aside  their  winter  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  sober  brown,  apd  appear  in  a  gay 
summer  dress  of  scarlet  and  jet  black:  others 
have  passed  from  green  to  bright  yellow  with 
patches  like  black  velvet  The  brisk  little 
cock  whydah-bird  with  a  pink  bill,  after  as¬ 
suming  his  summer  garb  of  black  and  white, 
has  graceful  plumes  attached  to  his  new  coat ; 
his  finery,  as  some  believe,  is  to  please  at 
lea.st  seven  hen  birds  with  which  he  is  said 
to  live.  Birds  of  song  are  not  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  villages ;  but  they  have  in  Africa  so 
often  been  observed  to  congregate  around  vil¬ 
lages  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  song 
and  beauty  may  have  been  intended  to  please 
the  car  and  eye  of  man,  for  it  is  only  when  we 
approach  the  haunts  of  men  that  wc  know 
that  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
A  red-throated  black  weaver  bird  comes  in 
flocks  a  little  later,  wearing  a  long  train  of 
magnificent  plumes,  which  seems  to  be  greatly 
in  his  way  when  working  for  his  dinner 
among  the  lon^  grass.  A  goatsucker  or  night 
jar  (Cometornis  vexillarius),  only  ten  inches 
long  from  head  to  tail,  also  attracts  the  eye  in 
November  by  a  couple  of  feathers  twenty-six 
inches  long  in  the  middle  of  each  wing,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  from  the  outside.  They  give 
a  slow  wavy  motion  to  the  wings,  and  evi¬ 
dently  retard  his  flight,  for  at  other  times  he 
flies  BO  quick  that  no  boy  could  hit  him  with  a 
stone.  The  natives  can  kill  a  hare  by  throw¬ 
ing  a  club,  and  make  good  running  shots,  but 
no  one  ever  struck  a  night  jar  in  common 
dress,  though  in  the  evening  twilight  they 
settle  close  to  one’s  feet  What  may  be  the 
object  of  the  flight  of  the  male  bird  being  re¬ 
tarded  we  cannot  tell.  The  males  alone  pos¬ 
sess  these  feathers,  and  only  for  a  time.” 

The  honey-guide  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  intelligence  of  all  the 
African  birds : 

“  How  is  it  that  every  member  of  its  family 
has  learned  that  all  men,  white  or  black,  arc 
fond  of  honey  ?  The  instant  the  little  fellow 
gets  a  glimpse  of  a  man,  he  hastens  to  greet 
him  with  tne  hearty  invitation  to  come  to  a 
bees’-hive  and  take  some  honey.  He  flics  on 
in  the  proper  direction,  perches  on  a  tree,  and 
looks  back  to  see  if  you  are  following :  then  on 
to  another  and  another,  till  he  guides  you  to 
the  spot  If  you  do  not  accept  his  first  invi¬ 
tation  he  follows  you  with  pressing  importu¬ 
nities,  quite  as  anxious  to  lure  the  stranger  to 
the  bees’-hive  as  other  birds  are  to  draw  him 
away  from  their  own  nests.  Except  while  on 
the  march,  our  men  were  sure  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  manifested  the  same  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  responsive  whistle,  meaning,  Ws  they 
said  :  *  All  right,  go  ahead ;  we  are  coming.’ 
The  bird  never  deceived  them,  but  always 
uided  them  to  a  hive  of  bees,  though  some 
ad  but  little  honey  in  store.” 
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The  Portagnese  possess  two  stations 
or  forts  on  the  Zambesi — one  at  Senna, 
the  other  at  Tette  ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  hold  both  of  these  positions  rather 
by  sufferance  than  by  the  prestige  of 
their  name  or  by  their  power  in  Ah’ioa, 
for  they  are  said  to  pay  a  species  of 
black -mail  in  the  form  of  presents  of 
iMjuds  and  brass  wire  to  the  neighboring 
tribes  for  permission  to  reside  in  the 
country  ;  nor  do  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  ap¬ 
pear  to  compensate  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance.  The  natural  resources  of 
the  district  are  nevertheless  very  great. 
Indigo  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  streets  of  Tette  are  over¬ 
grown  with  the  plant  as  with  a  weed. 
The  sugar-cane  thrives  admirably  almost 
in  a  wild  state.  Caoutchouc  and  colum- 
ba-root*  are  found  in  abundance.  Iron 
ore  is  extensively  worked  by  the  natives, 
and  excellent  coal  might  be  obtained  in 
abundance,  one  seam  which  was  seen 
cropping  out  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
me.asuring  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness. 
At  one  period  the  produce  of  the  gold 
washings  on  the  Zambesi  was  consider¬ 
able,  but  its  tributaries  have  never  been 
“  prospected,”  nor  has  any  but  the  rud¬ 
est  machinery  been  yet  used. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Dr. 
Livingstone’s  last  ex|)edition,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  great  Nyassa  Lake,  is 
the  exploration  of  the  river  Shir6,f  the 
great  northern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi, 
which  it  joins  at  about  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  Portuguese  are  said  i 
to  have  known  nothing  of  this  stream, 
nor,  it  is  believed,  was  the  Shirb  ever 
before  ascended  by  Europeans  :  certain¬ 
ly  the  existence  of  the  lake  Shirwa,  sit¬ 
uated  not  far  from  the  river’s  banks, 
had  never  even  been  heard  of  by  them. 
The  natives  here  were  entirely  ignoraut 
of  the  existence  of  white  men ;  and  on 
the  first  appearance  of  the  exploring 
party,  the  men  were  excessively  timid, 
the  women  fied  into  the  huts  and  closed 
the  doors,  and  even  the  hens  took  wdng 
and  left  their  chickens  in  dismay.  After 
ascending  the  river  for  a  hundred  miles 
the  further  progress  of  the  party  was 
arrested  by  cataracts,  which  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  named  after  the  President  of  the 


*  Used  extensively  as  a  mordant  fur  colors, 
f  Pronounced  Shirrey. 


Royal  Geographical  Society ;  but  it  was 
^lok  deemed  prudent  by  the  exploring 
party  on  their  first  visit  to  push  their 
explorations  beyond  the  Murchison  Cat¬ 
aracts. 

A  second  excursion  up  the  Shird  was 
made  in  1859,  when  the  natives  were 
Jess  alarmed,  and  Chibisa,  the  chief  of  the 
most  important  of  the  tribes,  at  once  en¬ 
tered  into  friendly  negotiations,  evincing 
great  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  good 
feeling.  lie  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
divine  ordination  of  royalty.  lie  was, 
he  said,  but  a  common  man  when  his 
father  died ;  but  directly  after  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  his  high  office,  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  power  passing  into  his  head 
and  down  his  b.ack ;  he  felt  it  enter,  and 
then  he  knew  that  he  was  a  chief  pos¬ 
sessed  of  wisdom  and  clothed  with  au¬ 
thority. 

Leaving  their  steamer,  Drs.  Living¬ 
stone  and  Kirk,  with  a  party  of  natives, 
then  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  lake  Shir¬ 
wa,  which  they  found  to  be  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  bitter  and  slightly  brackish 
water,  abounding  in  fish,  crocodiles,  and 
hippopotami.  This  lake,  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  has  no  outlet,  although 
thirty  miles  in  breadth  and  sixty  in 
length.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  W'as 
found  to  bo  about  eighteen  hundred 
feet.  It  is  separated  from  the  great  lake 
Nyas-sa  by  a  spit  of  land,  over  which  it 
is  probable  that  the  surface  water  of  the 
Shirwa  runs  during  floods. 

The  river  Shir6  is  narrower  than  the 
Zambesi,  but  deeper  and  more  easily 
navigated,  possessing  a  channel  of  not 
less  than  five  feet  at  all  seasons  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  drains  an  exceedingly  fertile 
valley  flanked  by  finely  -  wooded  hills. 
The  stream  in  some  places  runs  like  a 
mill  race,  with  a  water-power  sufficient 
to  turn  all  the  mills  in  Great  Britain. 
Nowhere  in  his  travels  did  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  observe  so  largo  an  extent  and  so 
high  a  degree  of  cultivation.  Maize, 
yams,  hemp,  pumpkins,  sweet-potatoes, 
peas,  sugar-cane,  lemons,  ginger,  tobac¬ 
co,  and  cotton  abounded,  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  country  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  can,  he  thinks,  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  From  the  samples  sent  to 
Manchester  it  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  300  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton  wool  were  purchased  for  less  than 
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a  penny  per  pound ;  and  it  appears  that  I  to  instruct  and  civilize  by  Christian  pre¬ 
free  labor  is  as  easily  to  be  procured  asin  cept  and  example,  into  an  association  for 
auy  country  in  the  world.  The  discov-  the  forcible  liberation  of  slaves.  The 
ery  of  this  rich  and  densely-peopled  dis-  country  was,  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
trict,  with  its  fine  navigable  river,  is  altogether  unsuited  for  a  missionary  ex- 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  re-  periment  such  as  that  projected  by  the 
suits  of  Dr.  Livingston’s  enterprise.  Universities,  being  in  a  chronic  slate 
“  We  have  opened,”  he  says,in  adispatch.  of  warfare  in  consequence  of  the  prev- 
addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office,  “  a  cot-  alence  of  the  slave  -  trade  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
ton  and  sugar  district  of  great  and  un-  pedition  was,  after  undergoing  many  pri- 
known  extent,  and  which  really  seems  to  vations  and  much  suffering,  very  prop- 
afford  reasonable  prospect  of  great  com-  erly  withdrawn  some  months  after  the 
mercial  benefit  to  our  own  country  ;  it  lamented  death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  by 
presents  facilities  for  commanding  a  large  fever,  and  the  loss  of  other  valuable 
section  of  the  slave  market  on  the  coast,  lives, 

and  offers  a  fair  hope  of  its  suppression  The  discovery  of  the  great  lake  Ny- 
by  lawful  commerce.”  assa  M'ould  alone  place  Dr.  Livingstone 

The  basin  of  the  Shir6  is  characterized  high  in  the  rank  of  African  explorers, 
by  a  series  of  terraces,  the  first  being  It  would  have  been  first  reached  by 
below  the  Murchison  Falls,  the  second  Captain  Burton  if  he  had  not  been  misled 
a  plateau  two  thousand,  and  the  third  by  erroneous  information ;  for,  having 
three  thousand  feet  in  altitude ;  it  must  been  told  by  some  natives  that  the  lake 
tlierefore  possess  a  considerable  variety  which  he  was  directed  by  his  instruc- 
of  climate ;  but  cotton  is  extensively  cul-  tions  to  seek  was  of  inconsiderable  di- 
tivated  on  all  the  terraces,  and  the  popu-  raensions,  he  altered  his  course  from 
lation  was  everywhere  observed  to  bo  west  to  northwest,  and  thus  came  upon 
engaged  in  picking,  cleaning,  or  spin-  the  lake  Tanganyika  instead.  The 
ning  it.  As  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  joutney  to  the  Nyassa  was  effected  by 
cotton  cultivation  of  the  former  Slave  an  overland  march  of  twenty  days  from 
States  of  America  will  ever  revive  under  the  Shir6.  The  southern  end  of  the  Ny- 
a  system  of  free  labor,  any  addition  to  assa  extends  to  14’’  25'  south  latitude. 
.  our  knowledge  of  the  districts  where  a  The  stay  made  at  the  Lake  on  the  first 
material  so  essential  for  maintaining  our  visit  of  the  travellers  was  short ;  it  was 
manufacturing  preeminence  can  be  easily  found  to  be  in  the  very  centre  of  a  district 
and  cheaply  produced  becomes  of  the  which  supplies  the  markets  of  the  coast 
highest  importance.  The  people  have  with  slaves.  A  second  visit  to  the  lake 
no  cattle,  but  the  quantity  of  wild  ani-  was  made  in  the  following  year.  The 
mals  is  prodigious,  and  enormous  herds  length  of  the  Nyassa  was  found  to  be 
of  elephants  roam  over  the  marshes  and  two  hundred  miles,  and  its  breadth  about 
plains.  fifty.  It  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent 

It  was  on  one  of  the  elevated  plateaux  storms,  in  one  of  which  the  travellers 
of  the  Shird  valley  that  the  enterprise  were  nearly  shipwrecked.  The  differ- 
^  known  as  the  Universities’  Mission  h.ad  ence  of  its  level  throughout  the  year  is 
its  first  station,  and  here  was  the  resi-  only  three  feet,  although  it  receives  the 
dence  of  England’s  first  missionary  waters  of  five  rivers  on  its  western  side, 
bishop,  the  lamented  Mackenzie.  The  The  principal  .affluent  is  believed  to  be  at 
remains  of  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  its  northern  extremity. 

English  Churchmen  lie  buried  under  the  Never  before  in  Africa  had  the  travel- 
shade  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  African  lers  seen  anything  like  the  dense  popula- 
forest,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  tion  on  the  shores  of  the  Nyassa.  Tow- 
rippling  waters  of  the  Shire.  Taking  a  ards  the  southern  end  there  was  ob- 
fiiise  estimate  of  the  duties  of  his  pusi-  served  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
tion,  he  unhappily  gave  an  active  armed  villages  ;  crowds  assembled  to  gaze  at 
support  to  a  tribe  which  had  been  at-  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  boat  under  sail, 
tacked  by  another  for  the  purpose  of  re-  and  whenever  the  party  landed  they 
dneing  it  to  slavery,  and  he  thus  engaged  were  immediately  surrounded  by  men, 
in  a  native  war,  converting  a  religious  women,  and  children,  all  anxious  to  see 
mission,  the  object  of  which  was  simply  the  chirombo,”  or  wild  animals,  feed — 
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the  arrival  of  white  men  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  the  Nyiissa  exciting  much  the 
same  kind  of  interest  as  that  occasioned 
by  the  presence  of  the  hippo^tanjus  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Tlie  people 
were,  however,  on  the  whole,  inoffensive, 
only  lifting  slyly  the  edges  of  the  tent, 
as  boys  do  the  curtains  of  a  travelling 
menagerie  at  home,  and  exclaiming 
“  chirond)o  !  chirombo  !”  that  is,  wild 
beasts  fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  c.are  bestowed  on  the  graves  of  the 
dead  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nyassa  indicates  an  amount  of  senti¬ 
ment  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  regions 
so  remote  from  civilization.  The  bury¬ 
ing  grounds  were  found  well  arranged 
and  protected  ;  wide  and  neat  paths 
were  made  through  them,  and  grand  old 
fig-trees  threw  their  wide- spreading 
branches  over  the  last  resting  places  of 
the  dead.  The  graves  of  the  sexes  w-ere 
distinguished  by  th4  various  implements 
or  utensils  which  their  occupants  had 
used  in  their  different  emnloyments 
during  life ;  but  they  were  all  broken. 
A  piece  of  fishing-net  or  a  broken  pad¬ 
dle  told  that  a  fisherman  slept  beneath. 
The  graves  of  women  were  marked  by 
the  w'ooden  mortar  and  heavy  pestle 
used  in  pounding  corn,  or  by  the  basket 
in  which  the  meal  is  sifted ;  and  all  had 
placed  over  them  fractured  calabashes 
and  pots  signifying  that  the  need  of  daily 
food  was  at  an  end  forever. 

The  courtesy  which  we  denominate 
good  breeding  was  conspicuous  in  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.  A  black 
potentate  on  the  banks  of  the  Nyassa, 
whom  the  travellers  found  in  his  stock¬ 
ade,  behaved  “  like  a  gentleman,”  not 
only  presenting  handsome  presents  of 
food,  but,  pointing  to  his  iron  bracelet, 
richly  inlaid  with  copper,  inquired,  “Do 
they  wear  such  things  in  your  country  ?” 
JVid  on  being  told  that  they  were  un¬ 
known,  immediately  took  it  from  his  arm 
and  presented  it  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  the 
wife  doing  the  same  with  hers. 

The  natives  of  Africa  have  not  gen¬ 
erally  been  found  deficient  in  the  virtue 
of  industry  in  their  own  country.  In  all 
the  districts  traversed  by  the  exploring 
party  the  cultivation  of  the  land  indi¬ 
cated  general  and  careful  industry.  “  I 
came  out  here,”  said  Bishop  Mackenzie, 
“  to  teach  these  people  agriculture,  but 
I  find  they  know  far  more  about  it  than 


I  do.”  The  taste  for  husdandry,  indeed, 
was  found  to  be  universal,  and  men, 
women,  and  boys  were  all  eager  to  work 
for  hire.  In  illustration  of  this  an  inci¬ 
dent  is  related  characteristic  not  only 
of  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  labor, 
but  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain  Euro¬ 
pean  clothing.  One  of  the  exploring 
party,  who  possessed  an  old  tattered  pair 
of  trousers,  purchased  with  one  of  its 
legs  the  services  of  a  man, to  carry  a 
heavy  load  for  a  whole  day ;  on  the 
second  day  another  man  was  hired  for 
the  other  leg ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garment,  including  the  buttons,  secured 
the  services  of  another  for  a  third.  The 
fertility  of  the  country  renders  agricul¬ 
tural  toil  extremely  light,  and  the  task  of 
subsistence  is  a  very  easy  one. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  tools  is  the 
staple  industry  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Nyassa.  Every  village  had  its  smelting- 
house,  charcoal-burners,  and  blacksmiths, 
who  made  the  bracelets  and  anklets 
in  general  use.  British  iron  is  held  in 
no  esteem,  and  is  pronounced  “  rotten.” 
Samples  of  hoes  from  the  Nyassa  district 
have  been  pronounced  in  Birmingham 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  best  Swedish 
iron,  and  the  metal  was  found  to  be  of  so 
high  a  qiulity  that  an  Enfield  rifle  was 
made  from  it.  In  the  villages  round  the 
lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  and  in  other 
places,  pottery  is  also  manufactured. 

The  social  and  political  state  of  the 
country  visited  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
his  party  in  those  districts  where  the 
slave-trade  had  not  penetrated,  presented 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  and  to  the  eastern  region 
traversed  by  Burton  and  Speke.  The 
Makololo  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
region  of  the  Zambesi.  Polygamy  is 
universal  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  ^ 
institution  is  warmly  approved  by  the 
women.  On-  being  told  that  a  man 
in  England  could  have  but  one  wife, 
they  always  exclaimed  that  they  should 
not  like  to  live  in  such  a  country,  nor 
could  they  understand  how  English 
ladies  could  tolerate  the  custom.  Yet 
its  practical  effect  is  to  give  a  monopoly 
of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  country 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  purchase 
them.  The  wealthy  old  men,  therefore, 
marry  all  the  pretty  girls,  and  the  young 
men  who  have  no  property  must  either 
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abstain  from  matrimony  altogether,  or 
be  content  with  such  wives  as  possess  no 
personal  attractions.  The  husbands, 
however,  seem  to  be  considerably  hen¬ 
pecked.  The  travellers,  endeavoring  to 
purchase  a  goat,  had  nearly  concluded 
the  bargain,  when  a  wife  came  forward 
and  said  to  her  husband  :  ‘‘You  appear 
as  if  you  w’ere  unmarried,  selling  a  goal 
indeed  without  consulting  your  wife! 
What  sort* of  a  man  are  you  ?”  The 
party  tried  to  induce  the  crest-fallen 
husband  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  and  to 
conclude  the  bargain.  “  No,  no,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is ;  1 
have  already  brought  a  hornet’s  nest 
about  my  ears  !”  “  We  have  known,” 

say  our  travellers,  “  a  wife  order  a  hus¬ 
band  not  to  sell  a  fowl,  merely,  as  we 
supposed,  to  prove  that  she  had  the  upper 
hand.” 

Notwithstanding  their  scanty  clothing 
there  seems  to  be  a  natural  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  both  on  the  part  of  the  women 
and  men,  which  is  not  always  found 
in  more  civilized  countries.  “We  fre¬ 
quently  observed,”  say  the  travellers, 
“  that  the  Mongamya  women  are  very 
particular  in  avoiding  any  Sj)ot  where 
men  are  supposed  to  be  bathing,  and  it  is 
only  the  chance  of  the  first  sight  of  the 
white  skin  that  makes  them  forget  their 
good  manners ;  and  when  women  and 
children  were  observed  in  the  distance 
washing  in  a  stream,  the  men  did  not 
venture  to  approach  until  they  had  asked 
leave  to  pass.” 

The  Makololo  ladies,  having  maid-ser¬ 
vants  to  wait  on  them  and  perform  the 
principal  part  of  the  household  work, 
have  abundance  of  leisure,  which  they 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  employ.  The  men 
wickedly  aver  that  their  two  principal 
modes  of  killing  time  are  sipping  beer 
«Bnd  smoking  bang  or  Indian  hemp.  The 
husbands  indulge  freely  in  these  pas¬ 
times,  but  they  do  not  like\heir  wives  to 
follow  their  example,  and  many  of  the 
“monsters”  positively  forbid  it.  The 
women  dress  well,  wearing  a  species  of 
kilt  and  mantle  and  a  profusion  of  brass 
and  bead  ornaments.  The  principal  wife 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  wore 
eighteen  heavy  brass  rings  on  each  leg 
and  three  of  copper  under  each  knee, 
nineteen  brass  rings  on  her  left  arm  and 
eight  of  brass  and  copper  on  her  right, 
together  with  a  large  ivory  ring  al^ve  I 


each  elbow.  The  weight  of  the  rings 
seriously  impeded  her  gait ;  but  as  they 
were  the  “  fashion,”  she  disregarded  it. 
The  tyranny  of  fashion  is,  indeed,  as 
irresistible  in  the  high  circles  of  Africa 
as  in  those  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
most  extraordinary  device  is  the  pelele — 
a  'ring  which  causes  the  upper  lip  to 
1  project  two  inches  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
nose,  giving  to  the  mouth  the*  elonga¬ 
tion  and  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
duck’s  bill.  No  woman  would  think  it 
becoming  to  appear  in  public  without 
this  strange  appendage.  If  told  that  it 
[  makes  her  ugly,  she  will  reply,  “  Really, 
it  is  the  fashion.”  The  women  will  not 
wear  beads,  however  pretty,  that  are 
not  of  the  latest  importation.  Plump¬ 
ness  is  considered  essential  to  beauty, 
but  the  obesity  required  in  Uganda  and 
mentioned  by  Captain  Speke,  would  be 
considered  vulgar.  X^e  caprices  of  fash¬ 
ion  are  nowhere  more  remarkably  dis¬ 
played  than  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
hair.  Some  ladies  adopt  the  plan  of 
spreading  it  out  over  a  hoop,  which  thus 
encircles  the  head,  like  a  nimbus  round 
the  head  of  the  Virgin — a  fashion  which 
we  have  not  yet  adopted  in  England, 
but  from  which  our  ingenious  coiffeurs 
may  take  a  hint.  Others  supplement 
their  own  by  tying  behind  it  bundles  of 
false  hair — a  fashion  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  England.  Some  plait  it  into 
the  form  of  horns,  and  sometimes  the 
natural  hair  is  drawn  tightly  up  from  the 
forehead  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The 
passion  for  dyeing  the  hair  red,  however, 
IS  confined  in  Africa  to  the  men,  who  use 
i  pigments  to  give  it  that  fashionable  color. 
The  most  respectable  chiefs  always  at 
first  set  their  faces  against  these  caprices, 
but  in  the  end  are  always  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt  in  despair,  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  fashion  and  female  ob¬ 
stinacy  are  too  strong  for  them.  . 

The  religion  of  the  Zambesi  and  Ny- 
assa  tribes  is  that  of  simple  monotheism, 
combined  with  a  belief  in  spirits  who  are 
supposed  to  be  influenced  by  incanta¬ 
tions  to  act  as  mediators.  There  appears 
to  be  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  “  Their  ideas  of  moral  evil,” 
Dr.  Livingstone  says,  “  differ  in  no  re¬ 
spect  from  ours  ;  but  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  responsible  to  inferior  beings,  in¬ 
stead  of  to  the  Supreme.”  Evil  speak¬ 
ing,  lying,  hatred,  and  disobedience  to 
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and  neglect  of  parents,  are  said  to  have 
been  recognized  as  sins,  as  also  theft, 
murder,  and  adultery,  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  only  addition  which  could 
be  made  by  a  missionary  to  their  moral 
code  is  the  rejection  of  polygamy.  There 
is  a  general  belief  in  a  future  life.  “All 
the  Africans,”  say  the  travellers,  “  that 
we  have  met  with  w’ere  as  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  of  their  future  existence  as  of 
their  present ;  ”  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  entertain  a  belief  in  .any  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Their  superstitions  are  rather  childish 
than  degrading.  The  belief  in  magic  is 
so  inherent  in  humanity  that  it  would  be 
strsmge  if  it  did  not  prevail  in  countries 
where  the  human  intellect  may  be  said 
to  be  still  in  an  almost  infantine  state. 
There  are  traces  of  serpent  worship,  and 
little  images  are  suspended  as  charms  in 
the  huts  of  the  sick  and  dying.  When 
a  man  has  his  hair  cut  he  is  careful  to 
burn  it,  or  to  bury  it  secretly,  lest,  fall¬ 
ing ‘into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  an 
evil  eye,  it  should  be  used  as  a  charm  to 
afflict  him  with  headache.  There  is  a 
singular  superstition  that  if  a  man  platits 
coffee  he  will  never  be  happy  again,  and 
no  native  can  be  induced  to  plant  a  man¬ 
go,  from  a  belief  that  if  he  did  he  would 
speedily  die.  Kain-doctors  are  common. 
The  travelling  party  more  than  once  got 
into  trouble  by  putting  up  their  rain- 
gauge,  which  w’^as  thought  to  frighten 
away  the  clouds. 

That  reckless  disregard  of  human  life, 
of  which  so  many  revolting  incidents 
are  recorded  by  Captain  Speke  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Uganda,  is  unknown  in  this 
portion  of  Africa,  nor  does  the  rule  of 
the  native  chiefs,  however  despotic,  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  cruel.  The  reverence  for 
“  royalty  ”  is  universal,  and  the  savage 
vagaries  of  King  3I’tesa  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  led  to  his  own  decapitation  but 
for  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  kings, 
which  is  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Divination  is  freely  practiced, 
liut  fetish  worship  is  unknown.  A  no¬ 
tion  not  uncommon  among  uncivilized 
people,  and  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  .appears 
to  prevail.  It  is  believed  that  the  spirits 
of  dep.arted  chiefs  enter  into  lions,  which 
are  consequently  never  molested,  but, 
when  met  with,  are  saluted  by  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands.  The  most  singular  ob¬ 


ject  of  superstitious  dread  is  the  chame¬ 
leon,  of  which  the  natives  entertain  an 
absolute  horror.  The  English  sailors 
left  in  charge  of  the  “  Pioneer,”  during 
the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  made  a  pet  of  one  of  these  harm¬ 
less  little  creatures,  and  turned  it  to 
good  account.  Having  ascertained  the 
market  price  of  provisions,  they  paid  the 
natives  that  and  no  more ;  if  the  traders 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  unless  a  larger 
sura  W’as  given,  the  chameleon  was  forth¬ 
with  brought  out  of  the  cabin  and  the 
deck  was  instantly  cleared.  Mechanism 
of  all  kinds  appears  so  wonderful  that  it 
is  naturally  attributed  to  spiritual  power. 
A  Portuguese  took  into  the  interior  an 
assortment  of  cheap  American  clocks  to 
barter  for  ivory ;  but  on  setting  them 
all  going  in  presence  of  a  chief,  he  be¬ 
came  so  alarmed  that  the  unfortunate 
trader  was  ordered  to  instantly  quit  the 
country,  and  was  heavily  fined  for  his  in¬ 
discretion. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world 
in  which  game  of  all  descriptions  is  so 
abundant  as  in  the  region  of  the  Upper 
Zambesi  and  of  the  Shire,  the  banks  of 
which  absolutely  swarm  with  antelopes, 
waterbucks,  elephants,  buffaloes,  rhino¬ 
ceroses,  wild  pigs,  elands,  and  zebras ; 
the  w'oods  are  full  of  guinea  fowl,  and 
the  rivers  abound  in  hippopotami.  Much 
destruction  is  caused  by  elephants  te.ar- 
ing  down  trees  with  their  trunks  in  the 
wantonness  of  their  strength  and  for  mere 
amusement,  dt  is  no  easy  task  to  bring 
one  of  these  creatures  on  its  knees,  the 
ball  of  an  Enfield  rifie  usually  producing 
as  little  impression  upon  the  head  as 
upon  an  iron  target,  only  m.aking  the  un¬ 
wieldy  animal  flap  his  huge  ears  and  trot 
off  out  of  further  harm’s  way.  The  food 
which  the  elephant  supplies  w’ould  not 
be  despised  by  an  African  sportsman, 
and  is  always  acceptable  in  a  country 
where  the  hunter  must  depend  chiefly 
upon  his  rifle  for  his  daily  subsistence. 
The  fore  foot,  cooked  in  the  native  man¬ 
ner,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
excellent.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ground, 
a  fire  is  then  made  in  it,  and  when  the 
oven  is  thoroughly  heated,  the  foot  is 
placed  in  it  and  covered  with  hot  ashes ; 
a  fire  is  then  made  above  it  and  kept  up 
during  the  night,  and  a  dish  will  be 
ready  for  the  morning’s  meal  which 
would  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  epi- 
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cures.  Eleph.'int’s  trunk  and  tongue  are 
also  very  good  when  similarly  prepared. 
“English  sportsmen,”  Dr.  Livingstone 
says,  “  although  first-rate  shots  at  home, 
are  notorious  for  the  number  of  their 
misses  on  first  trying  to  shoot  in  Africa. 
Everything  is  on  such  a  large  scale,  and 
there  is  such  a  glare  of  bright  sunlight, 
that  some  time  is  required  to  enable  them 
to  judge  of  distances.  ‘  Is  it  wounded  ?  ’ 
inquired  a  gentleman  of  his  dark  attend¬ 
ant,  after  firing  at  an  antelope.  ‘Yes! 
the  ball  went  right  into  its  heart.’  These 
mortal  wounds  never  proving  fatal,  he 
desired  a  friend,  who  understood  the 
language,  to  explain  to  the  man  that  he 
preferred  the  truth  in  every  case.  ‘  lie 
IS  my  father,’  replied  the  native,  ‘  and  I 
thought  he.  would  be  displeased  if  I  told 
him  that  he  never  hits  at  all.’  ” 

The  river  Shire  swarms  with  croco¬ 
diles,  and  the  travellers  counted  sixty- 
seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  basking 
on  one  bank.  The  corpse  of  a  boy  float¬ 
ed  past  the  Pioneer ;  a  monstrous  croc¬ 
odile  rushed  at  it  with  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound,  caught  it  and  “  shook  it  as  a 
terrier  dog  would  a  rat,”  and  others  im¬ 
mediately  dashed  at  the  body,  making 
the  water  foam  by  the  action  of  their 
powerful  tails.  Women  are  constantly 
seized  by  these  creatures  while  drawing 
water,  and  the  protection  of  a  fence  is  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  the  crocodiles  from  the 
river’s  brink.  The  attempts  of  the  party 
to  catch  any  of  the  reptiles  were  not 
very  miccessful ;  although  ready  enough 
to  take  the  bait,  they  flattened  the  largest 
iron  hooks  with  their  powerful  jaws,  and 
got  away. 

Periodical  droughts  seem  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  every  part  of  Central 
Africa  except  the  rainy  zone  of  the  equa¬ 
torial  region.  These  visitations  prevail¬ 
ed  over  areas  of  from  one  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Dr.  Livingstone’s  inquiries 
led  him  to  believe  that  from  10®  to  15° 
south  latitude  they  may  be  expected  once 
in  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  from 
16®  to  20®  south  latitude  once  in  every 
five  years.  Their  cause  is  unknown. 
The  hills  are  generally  clothed  with 
trees  and  verdure  to  their  summits,  and 
the  valleys,  where  uncultivated,  are  al¬ 
most  choked  with  a  profuse  and  rank 
vegetation,  when  suddenly  both  hill  and 
valley  present  the  appearance  of  having 
been  scathed  by  fire,  the  grass  crumbles 
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into  pow'dcr,  and  the  leaves  drop  discol¬ 
ored  from  the  trees.  Dr.  Livingstone 
draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  eflects  of 
one  of  these  periodical  droughts  on  the 
population  of  a  district  affected  by  it. 
On  his  first  journey  up  the  Shir6  to  the 
Nyassa  he  passed  through  a  populous 
and  well-cultivated  country.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  between  it  and  his  return,  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  a  drought  of  unusual 
severity  had  occurred,  the  misery  occa¬ 
sioned  by  which  was  aggravated  by  a 
slave  hunting  expedition  which  devasta¬ 
ted  the  country  almost  as  much  us  the 
drought.  Instead  of  peaceful  villages 
and  a  happy  population  there  was  scarce¬ 
ly  a  person  to  be  seen.  The  inhabitants 
generally  had  fled  from  their  human  hunt¬ 
ers  no  less  than  from  their  blighted 
fields,  and  famine  had  destroyed  all  that 
remained ;  the  recently  dead  lay  un- 
buried,  innumerable  corpses  w'hich  the 
gorged  crocodiles  were  unable  to  de¬ 
vour  floated  down  the  rivers,  human 
skeletons  obstructed  the  paths,  and  the 
whole  country  presented  a  scene  of  ap¬ 
palling  desolation. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi  are  near¬ 
ly  waterless  in  the  dry  season.  The  Zun- 
gwe  was  traced  up  to  the  foot  of  the  liato- 
ka  highlands,  which  the  travellers  a.scend- 
ed  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet, 
obtaining  a  magnificent  panoramic  view 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Zambesi,  of 
which  the  cultivated  portions  are  so 
small  that  the  country  appeared  to  bo 
nearly  all  forest  interspersed  with  a  few 
grassy  glades.  The  great  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi,  to  which,  on  first  visiting  them 
in  1855,  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  the  name 
of  the  Victoria  Falls,  were  again  visited 
on  his  second  expedition,  and  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  give  a  more  complete  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them.  They  constitute  without 
question  the  most  wonderful  waterfall 
in  the  world.  The  native  name  is  Mosi-. 
oa-tunyji,  or  “  smoko  sounding.”  Its 
famo  had  been  far  diffused  in  Africa,  for 
when  Dr.’  Livingstone  was  on  an  excur¬ 
sion  in  the  interior,  in  1851,  a  chief,  who 
resided  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Falls,  asked,  “  Have  you  any  smoko 
soundings  in  your  country  ?”  When  the 
river  is  in  flood,  the  columns  of  vapor, 
resplendent  in  the  morning  sun,  with 
double  and  sometimes  triple  rainbows, 
are  visible  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
They  are  caused  by  a  sudden  compres- 
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won  of  the  water  falling  into  a  narrow 
wedge-like  tissure.  The  Fall  must  have 
originated  in  an  earthquake  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  deep  transverse  crack  across  the 
river’s  bed  —  a  mass  of  hard  basaltic 
rock  —  and  which  is  prolonged  from  the 
left  bank  for  thirty  or  forty  miles.  The 
description  of  this  magnificent  cascade, 
so  unique  in  its  character,  will  be  read 
with  interest : 

“  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavor  to 
convey  an  idea  of  it  in  words,  since,  as  was 
remarked  on  the  spot,  an  accomplished  painter, 
even  by  a  numlier  of  views,  could  but  impart 
a  faint  impression  of  the  glorious  scene.  The 
robable  mode  of  its  formation  may,  perhaps, 
elp  to  the  conception  of  its  peculiar  shape. 
Niagani  has  been  formed  by  a  wearing  back 
of  the  rock  over  which  the  river  falls;  and 
during  a  long  course  of  ages,  it  has  gradually 
receded,  and  left  a  broad,  deep,  and  pretty 
straight  trough  in  front  It  goes  on  wearing 
back  daily,  and  may  yet  discharge  the  lakes 
from  which  its  river — the  St  Lawrence  — 
flows.  But  the  Victoria  Falls  have  been 
formed  by  a  crack  right  across  the  river,  in 
the  hard,  black  basaltic  rock  which  there 
formed  the  bed  of  the  Zambesi.  The  lips  of 
the  crack  arc  still  quite  sharp,  save  about 
three  feet  of  the  edge  over  which  the  river 
rolls.  The  walls  go  sheer  down  from  the  lips 
without  any  projecting  crag,  or  symptom  of 
stratification  or  dislocation.  When  the  mighty 
rift  occurred  no  change  of  level  took  place  in 
the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  thus  rent 
asunder,  con.sequently  in  coming  down  the 
river  to*  Garden  Island,  the  water  suddenly 
disappears,  and  we  see  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cleft,  with  grass  and  trees  growing  where 
once  the  river  ran,  on  the  same  level  as  that 
part  of  its  bed  on  which  we  sail.  The  first 
crack  is,  in  length,  a  few  yards  more  than 
the  breadth  of  the  Zambesi,  which  by  meas¬ 
urement  we  found  to  be  a  little  over 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  yards ;  but  this 
number  we  resolved  to  retain  as  indicating 
the  year  in  which  the  Fall  was,  for  the  first 
time,  carefully  examined.  The  main  stream 
here  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the 
cleft  across  it  is  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
depth  of  the  rift  was  measured  by  lowering  a 
line,  to  the  end  of  which  a  few  bullets  and  a 
foot  of  white  cotton  cloth  were  tied  ;  one  of 
us  lay  with  his  head  over  a  projecting  crag, 
and  watched  the  descending  calico,  till,  after 
his  companions  had  paid  out  three  hundre<l 
and  ten  feet,  the  weight  rested  on  a  sloping 
projection,  probably  fifty  feet  from  the  water 
below,  the  actual  bottom  being  still  further 
down.  The  white  cloth  now  appeared  the'size 
of  a  crown  piece ;  on  measuring  the  width  of 
this  deep  cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at 
Garden  Island,  its  narrowest  part,  to  be  eighty 


yards,  and  at  its  broadest  somewhat  more. 
Into  this  chasm,  of  twice  the  depth  of  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  the  river,  a  full  mile  wide,  rolls 
with  a  deafening  roar;  and  this  is  Mosi-oa- 
tunya,  or  the  Victoria  Falls. 

“  Looking  from  Garden  Island,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abys.s,  nearly  half  a  mile  of 
water,  which  has  fallen  over  that  portion  of 
the  Falls  to  our  right,  or  west  of  our  point  of 
view,  is  seen  collected  in  a  narrow  channel 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  and  flowing  at 
exactly  right  apgles  to  its  previous  course,  to 
our  left ;  while  the  other  half,  or  that  which 
fell  over  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Falls,  is 
seen  in  the  left  of  the  narrow  channel  l>elow, 
coming  toward  our  right  Both  waters  unite 
midway,  in  a  fearful  boiling  whirlpool,  and 
find  an  outlet  by  a  crack  situated  at  right 
angles  to  the  fissure  of  the  Falls.  This 
outlet  is  about  eleven  hun<lred  and  sev-  • 
enty  yards  from  the  western  end  of  the 
chasm,  and  some  six  hundred  from  its  eastern 
end ;  the  whirlpool  is  at  its  commencement 
The  Zambesi,  now  apparently  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  wide,  rushes  and 
surges  south,  through  the  narrow  escape 
channel  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards ; 
then  enters  a  second  chasm  somewhat  deeper 
and  nearly  parallel  with  the  first  Abandon¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  half  of  this 
second  chasm  to  the  growth  of  large  trees,  it 
turns  sharply  off  to  the  west,  and  forms  a 
promontory,  with  the  escape  channel  at 
its  point  of  eleven  hundred  and  seventy 
yards  long,  and  four  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  yards  broad  at  the  base.  After  reaching 
this  base,  the  river  runs  abruptly  round  the 
head  of  another  promontory,  and  flows  away 
to  the  cast  in  a  third  chasm,  then  glides 
around  a  third  promontory,  much  narrower 
than  the  rest,  and  away  back  to  the  wet^in 
a  fourth  chasm  ;  and  we  could  sec  in  the"is- 
tance  that  it  appeared  to  round  still  another 
promontory,  and  l)end  once  more  in  another 
chasm  toward  the  east.  In  this  gigantic  zig¬ 
zag,  yet  narrow  trough,  the  rcxiks  arc  all  so 
sharply  cut  and  angular,  that  the  idea  at 
once  arises  that  the  hard  basaltic  trap  must 
have  been  riven  into  its  present  shape  by  a 
force  acting  from  beneath,  and  that  this  prob¬ 
ably  took  place  when  the  ancient  inland  M'as 
were  let  off  by  similar  fissures  nearer  the 
ocean.” 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly 
the  whole  district  now  drained  by  the 
Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  was  once  a 
vast  fresh  water  lake,  of  which  many 
traces  exist  over  a  tract  extending  from 
17®  to  21®  south  latitude.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  vast  area  is  Covered  w'ith 
a  bed  of  tufa  more  or  less  soft  where  it 
has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influ¬ 
ences.  The  w’aters  of  this  great  inland 
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sea  have  escaped  by  means  of  cracks  ingstone  and  his  companions  a  discovery 
produced  in  its  sur^oanding  boundaries,  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  which  has 
at  some  remote  penod,  by  subterranean  some  bearing  on  the  yexed  question  of 
agency.  •  Thus  the  Bssure  of  Victoria  the  antiquity  of  man.  Dr.  Kirk,  while 
Falls  has  probably  contributed  to  drain  botanizing  the  banks  of  one  of  the  trib¬ 
an  enormous  valley,  leaving  only  the  utaries  of  the  Zambesi,  came  upon  a  bed 
deepest  portion  of  the  original  sea,  which  df  gravel  in  which  fossilized  bones  of 
now  constitutes  the  Nyassa  lake.  Most  nearly  all  the  species  of  animals  now 
of  the  African  lakes  are  indeed  compar-  existing  in  the  country,  such  as  hippo- 
atlvely  shallow,  being  the  residua  of  potami,  wild  hogs,  buffaloes,  antelopes, 
much  larger  bodies  of  water.  The  Af-  turtles,  crocodiles,  and  hyenas,  were 
rican  climate  is  therefore  supposed,  with  associated  with  pottery  of  the  same  con- 
reason,  to  have  been  once  much  moister  struction,  and  with  the  same  ornamental 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  great  equa-  designs  as  that  now  in  use  by  the  ex- 
torial  lake  regions  are  gradually  being  isting  inhabitants.  Utensils,  the  un- 
dcssicated  by  a  process  of  drainage  which  doubted  workmanship  of  man,  were 
has  been  in  operation  for  ages.  That  thus  found  intermixed  with  fossil  remains 
the  Nyassa  lake  has  shrunk  considera-  unquestionably  of  the  tertiary  or  even 
>  bly  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  raised  an  older  geological  period,  if  the  evi- 

be<aches  on  its  borders,  and  by  the  deep  i  denoe  of  this  discovery  should  be  found 
clay  strata  through  which  several  of  its  to  be  sfitisfactory,  and  taking  into  con- 
affluents  run.  The  character  of  the  sideration  the  time  remiired  for  the 
rocks  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent  conversion  of  bones  into  fossils,  we  must 
is  generally  that  of  a  coarse  gray  sand-  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
stone,  lying  horizontally,  or  only  very  the  civilization,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  black 
slightly  inclined.  AVithin  this  extensive  man  in  Africa  bas  been  stationary  for  an 
sandstone  deposit  is  a  coal-field  of  vast  immense  period,  and  that  his  intellect 
but  unknown  extent,  the  materials  of  must  consequently  be  of  an  inferior  or- 
which  were  derived  from  the  tropical  der  to  that  of  the  European  or  the 
plants  which  grew  on  the  low  shores  of  Asiatic  type.  The  African  negro  h.a8 
the  great  inland  sea,  the  basin  of  which  certainly  hitherto  shown  no  capacity  for 
must  have  undergone  several  oscillations,  political  construction,  llis  governments 
Africa  is  the  grand  type  of  a  region  are  pure  despotisms,  and  society  has 
which  has,  on  the  whole,  preserved  its  scarcely  anywhere  advanced  its  simplest 
ancient  terrestrial  conditions  during  a  principles  and  most  barbaric  forms.  He 
permd  of  indefinite  duration  unaffected  has  neither  tamed  the  elephant,  nor  do- 
by  ftiy  considerable  changes  except  those  raesticated  the  horse,  nor  discovered  the 
w’hich  are  dependent  on  atmospheric  and  use  of  the  plough,  nor  learned  to  spread 
meteoric  influences.*  By  far  the  largest  the  sail,  lie  has  not  acquired  even  the 
portion  of  the  vast  interior  has  been  un-  elements  of  public  economy,  and  he  is  as 
affected  by  the  great  cataclysms  to  which  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  science  as  a 
the  other  continents  have  been  exposed,  child.  Although  he  has  acquired  a  rude 
In  no  part  of  it,  we  believe,  has  lime-  skill  in  the  metals,  he  has  not  discovered 
stone  with  marine  exuviae  been  discov-  that  cojil  is  inflammable;  and  although 
ered  ;  nor  has  either  chalk  or  flint  been  his  country  teems  with  all  the  appliances 
met  with.  Its  surface  is  free  from  coarse  of  civilization,  his  political  and  social 
superficial  drift.  It  exhibits  no  traces  condition  remains  one  of  t^e  enigmas  of 
of  volcanoes;  nor  has  its  surface  been  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  low 
much  disturbed  by  internal  forces,  al-  intellectual  development  of  the  black 
though  the  primitive  rocks  have  been  man  of  Africa,  the  recent  explorations 

f)rotruded  in  one  or  two  places  in  iso-  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  very 
ated  masses,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  large  population  in  the  interior  neither 
Albert  Nyanza  and  the  great  mountain  deficient  in  the  virtue  of  industry  nor 
groups  of  K^nia  and  Kilimandjaro.  incapable  of  social  improvement;  and 
In  the  latest  explorations  of  Dr.  Liv-  that  among  their  chiefs  are  men  of  the 

- - - - most  kindly  manners,  humane  disposi- 

•  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geo-  tions,  and  generous  aspirations,  anxious 
graphical  Society,  May,  1864.  for  a  higher  civilization  than  has  yet 
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dawned  upon  their  benighted  country, 
or  than  it  can  probably  ever  attain  with¬ 
out  the  guidance  pf  a  auperior  race. 

The  Itovuma,  a  river  some  leagues  to 
the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  it  was  thought 
might  afford  an  easier  access  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Nyassa  than  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Shire,  and  conduct  to  a  health¬ 
ier  region,  and  one  more  promising  for 
missionary  labor.  Dr.  Livingstone,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Bishop  Mackenzie,  accord¬ 
ingly  entered  the  Rovuma  in  1861  with 
the  Pioneer,  which,  drawing  nearly  five 
feet  of  water,  proved  too  deep  for  its 
continued  navigation.  The  river  was 
ascended  for  five  days,  when  the  w'ater 
began  to  shallow,  the  navigation  became 
intricate  and  unsafe,  and  the  expedition 
was  obliged  to  return  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  lieing  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Ro- 
vumai  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Zambesi,  but  is  on  a  smaller  scale.  .  The 
result  of  the  exploration  was  that  the 
river  was  found  to  be  unfit  for  navigation 
during  four  months  of  the  year,  but  that 
like  the  Zambesi  it  might  be  available 
for  commerce  for  the  other  eight  months. 
This  river  possesses  little  interest  in  its 
lower  course,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide  and 
from  five  to  six  fathoms  in  depth.  Higher 
up,  the  scenery  is  described  by  Bishop 
Mackenzie  as  extremely  beautiful,  con¬ 
sisting  of  finely-wooded  hills  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  height  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  river.  The  natives 
asserted  that  the  Rovuma  issued  from 
Lake  Nyassa,  but  none  had  ascended  the 
stream  high  enough  to  prove  it.  The 
hopes  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rovuma,  which  is  without 
a  bar,  were  thus  disappointed  ;  and 
after  four  years  of  laborious  explo¬ 
ration,  attended  with  many  unforeseen 
difficulties,  the  expedition  was  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  Government  in  1 862,  orders 
having  been  transmitted  to  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone  to  return  to  England.  The  dis¬ 
appointment  experienced  in  the  capa¬ 
bilities  both  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Rovuma  for  commerce,  the  prevalence  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  lamentable  failure  of 
the  Universities’  Mission,  and  the  gener¬ 
ally  unsettled  and  dangerous  state  of  the 
country,  all  contributed  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the' Government.  The  expe¬ 
dition,  however,  has  made  knowm  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  boundless  capabilities,  together 


with  the  causes  which  operate  to  shut  it 
out  from  intercourse  with  the  civilized 
world.  We  should  l)e  glad  to  avoid 
adverting  to  a  subject  which  seriously 
compromises  the  character  of  a  Christian 
Power.  Dr.  Livingstone  accuses  the 
Portuguese  Government  of  a  gross  neg¬ 
lect  of  its  duty  in  omitting  to  put  in  force 
the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  its  Afri¬ 
can  possessions,  if  not  of  direct  compliciCy 
with  its  colonial  officers  in  the  iniquitous 
traffic.  It  is  carried  on,  he  says,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  trade  in  ivory,  and  from  fit- 
teen  to  twenty  canoes  have  been  seen  on 
the  Upper  Zambesi  freighted  with  slaves 
for  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  asserts  tkat  he  was  not  only  the 
first  to  see  slavery  in  its  origin  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  but  to  trace  it  tlirough  all 
its  revolting  phases.  He  had  not  only 
seen  tribe  arrayed  against  tribe  for  the 
capture  of  slaves,  but  he  had  been  in 
places  where  family  was  arrayed  against 
iamily  and  every  house  was  protected  by 
a  stockade.  Tribes  the  highest  in  intel¬ 
ligence  were  found  morally  the  most 
degraded,  the  men  freely  selling  their 
own  wives  and  grown  -  up  daughters. 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa  the  slave- 
merchants  were  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
paying  two  yards  of  calico,  worth  one 
shilling,  for  a  bov,  and  four  yards  for  a 
good-looking  girl.  Barbarism  must  be 
the  inevitable  condition  of  a  land  where 
such  practices  exist.  If  the  statements 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  made  in  the 
face  of  the  world  are  incapable,  as  we 
fear  they  are,  of  being  denied,  a  heavy 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  Portuguese 
Government  if  it  should  fail  to  interpose 
in  the  most  summary  manner,  call  its 
officers  to  a  strict  account,  and  put  an 
end  forever  in  Eastern  Africa  to  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  name.  These  decayed  settlements 
on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Indi.an 
Ocean — the  melancholy  relics  of  a  do¬ 
minion  which  was  once  exercised  for 
nobler  purposes  than  the  traffic'  in  human 
flesh  and  blood — seem  now  to  be  kept 
up  only  for  the  maintenance  of  a  few 
military  pensioners.  The  terrible  lesson 
which  the  last  few  years  have  taught 
the  world  has  not  failed  to  impress  the 
most  impassive  of  Powers.  Spain,  the 
most  inveterate  of  European  offenders, 
has  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  re- 
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solved  to  abandon  forever  the  abomina¬ 
ble  traffic  in  man  ;  and  Portugal  is  now 
alone  branded  with  the  stigma  of  this 
atrocious  crime.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  the  development  of  legitimate  trade 
with  the  regions  in  which  its  African 
settlements  are  situated,  would  prove  of 
far  greater  benefit  in  a  material  sense 
than  any  that  can  possibly  result  to  it 
from  the  slave-trade.  The  capacity  of 
lae  eastern  coast  of  Africa  for  a  large 
and  lucnative  trade  is  unquestionable, 
and  it  has,  notwithstanding  m.any  dis¬ 
couragements,  made  considerable  prog¬ 
ress  within  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
1834  the  island  of  Zanzibar  possessed 
little  or  no  trade;  in  1860  the  exports 
of  ivory,  gum  copal|  and  cloves,  had 
risen  to  the  value  of  £239,500,  and  the 
total  exports  and  imports  amounted  to 
£1,000,577,  employing  25,340  tons  of 
shipping,  and  this  under  the  rule  of  .a 
petty  Arabian  Prince.  Although  it 
may  be  long  before  the  natives  can  be 
induced  to  cultivate  extensively  cotton 
and  sugar  for  exportation,  there  are 
many  v.aluable  natural  products  the 
preparation  of  which  for  the  European 
market  requires  but  little  industry  and 
no  skill.  The  hard  woods  which  grow' 
on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Shirfe  are  especially  valuable  ;  they  m.ay 
be  obtained  in  any  quantity  at  tlie  mere 
cost  of  cutting,  and  they  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  coast  at  all  seasons  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  The  lignum  vitae  attains 
a  larger  size  on  the  banks  of  the  Zam¬ 
besi  than  anywhere  else.  The  African 
ebony,  although  not  botanically  the  same 
as  the  ebony  of  commerce,  also  at¬ 
tains  immense  proportions,  and  is  of  a 
deeper  black.  It  abounds  on  the  Kovn- 
ma,  within  eight  miles  of  the  sea,  as  does 
likewise  the  fustic,  from  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  a  strong  yellow  dye. 

The  additions  w’hich  have  been  made 
to  our  geographical  knowledge  from  the 
two  expeditions  of  Dr.  Livingstone  are 
important  and  interesting.  In  his  latest 
he  entered  and  partially  explored  a  re¬ 
gion  the  hydrography  of  which  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  known  before  the 
great  mystery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile 
can  be  considered  as  solved,  for  it  is  in 
the  district  of  the  equatorial  lakes  that 
the  head  springs  of  the  mighty  river  un¬ 
doubtedly  exist,  and  the  connection  of  all 
of  these  great  reservoirs  with  each  other 


is  rendered  so  probable  by  Mr.  Baker’s 
recent  discovery  of  the  magnificent  lake 
(the  Little  Lnta  Nzig4  of  Sneke),  which 
he  has  appropriately  namea  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  that  a  fresh  interest  has  been 
imparted  on  the  subject,  for  if  the  i 
Albert  Nyanza  should  prove  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  Tanganyika,  the  I 

source  of  the  Nile  is  not  tlie  Victoria  j 

Nyanza  or.  any  of  its  affluents,  but  must  I 
be  sought  for  in  a  region  many  degrees  | 
to  the  south  of  that  Take,  or  any  of  its 
tributary  streams.  That  such  a  con¬ 
nection  does  exist  betw’een  the  Alliert 
Nyanza  and  the  Tanganyika  there  is  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe,  for  a  party 
of  Arab  traders  informed  C-aptain  Speke,  1 
while  making  a  voyage  on  the  Tangan-  I 
yika,  th.at  the  river  which  flows  through  I 
Egypt  issues  from  that  lake  ;  and  a  | 
respectable  Arab  merchant,  who  could  | 
have  no  conceivable  motive  for  misrep-  | 
reseutation,  accompanied  a  statement  to  I 
the  same  effect  made  to  Captain  Bur-  I 
ton  with  such  circumstantial  details  as  L 
tend  strongly  to  establish  its  probability.  I 
A  large  river,  he  said,  called  the  M.arun-  ! 
ga,  enters  the  lake  at  its  southern  ex¬ 
tremity,  but  on  a  visit  to  its  northern 
end  he  saw  a  river  which  certainly 
flowed  out  of  it,  for  he  approached  so 
near  its  termination  that  he  distinctly 
saw  and  felt  the  influence  of  an  outw’ard 
current.  This  statement  derives  con¬ 
siderable  support  from  information  re-  | 
ceived  by  Dr.  Livingstone  from  Arabs 
well  acquainted  with  the  Tanganyika, 
who  told  him  that  a  river  flow’ed  out 
of  its  northern  end,  and  th6y  drew  on 
the  sjind  the  Nyassa  discharging  its 
W'aters  to  the  south,  but  the  Tanganyika 
to  the  north.  He  w’as  also  told,  in  the 
course  of  his  first  missionary  travels, 
by  an  Arab  who  declared  that  he  knew 
the  Tanganyika  well,  that  it  was  con¬ 
nected  with  another  lake  still  further 
north,  called  Garague*  (Kazague),  and 
King  Kamnosi  and  the  natives  inhabit-  j 
ing  its  banks  assured  Mr.  Baker  that  I 
the  Albert  Nyanza  was  known  to  extend  ■ 
far  to  the  west  of  Karagw6.  We  are  I 
thus  in  possession  of  evidence  from  four  ■ 
distinct  and  independent  sources  that  I 
the  Tanganyika  has  its  effluent  in  the  ■ 
north,  and  is  therefore  connected  with  ■ 
the  Albert  Nyanza.  Nor  can  we  re  I 


*  MtMumary  TVitv4U,  p.  476. 
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gard  the  alleged  difference  of  altitude 
(226  feet)  between  the  tw’o  lakes  as  an 
objection  to  this  8up|)08ition  ;  for  when 
we  know  that  1®  Fahr.  represents  an 
.altitude  of  533  feet,  a  difference  of  level 
which  is  indicated  by  the  fractional 
part  of  a  degree  may  well  be  attributed 
either  to  some  imperfection  in  the  in¬ 
strument  or  to  defective  observation.* 
Dr.  Livingstone  suggested  ten  years 
ago  that  the  parting  of  the  watershed 
betw'een  the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile  might 
be  somewhere  between  the  latitudes  6° 
and  12®  south,  that  the  two  rivers  rose 
in  the  same  region,  and  that  their  sources 
would  probably  bo  found  at  no  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  each  other.f 
Should  this  conception  be  realized,  a 
remarkable  resemblance  will  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  rivers  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile. 
The  Danube  .and  the  Rhine  h.ave  their 
sources  very  near  to  each  other,  but  the 
streams  diverge,  the  one,  like  the  Zam¬ 
besi,  to  the  east,  the  other,  like  Uie 
Nile,  to  the  north,  both  r.aversing  a 
vast  extent  of  country  before  they  pour 
their  waters  into  the  sea.  This  most 
interesting  problem  is  now,  perhaps, 
ne.arer  its  solution  than  it  h.as  ever  been, 
for  Dr.  Livingstone’s  instructions  for 
his  new  journey  of  exploration  are  to 
reach  the  Tanganyika,  and  to  direct  his 
p.articular  attention  to  its  effluent ;  and 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza  c.annot 
be  considerable,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  th.at 
he  will  be  able  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  inform.ation  which  he  formerly  re¬ 
ceived,  as  well  as  that  given  by  Captains 
Barton  and  Speke. 

The  question  afterwards  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  will  be,  whether  the  Albert  Ny¬ 
anza  is  connected  with  the  Nile,  and  if 
so,  how  connected.  The  river  which 
flows  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  was 
traced  by  Captain  Speke  for  only  fifteen 
miles,  but  3Ir.  Baker  has  established  by 
personal  observation  the  fact  that  it 
flows  into  the  All>ert  Nyanza,  h.aving 
ascended  its  banks  to  the  point  where 
Captain  Speke  left  it,  namely,  the  Karu- 
ma  Falls.  Mr.  Baker  asserts  that  he 


•  The  ol)<»ervation  is  recorded  by  Captain 
Speke ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  his  eye- 
siijrht  liad  become  greatly  impaired  in  hia  first 
expedition. 

T  Mittionary  Tmelt,  p.  477. 


saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  a  river  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  furthest 
northerly  point  which  he  reached  on  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  issuing  from  the  lake 
and  traversing  the  plain  beyond  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  re.a8onably  aflirmed  or 
inferred  from  such  distant  observation. 
The  Albert  Nyanza  m.ay  be  connected 
with  the  Nile  by  some  great  but  hither¬ 
to  undiscovered  stream  Communicating 
wilh  the  Bahr  el  Ghaz.al  (the  Nile  of 
Herodotus),  and  this  supposition  is  ren¬ 
dered  highly  probable  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  information  which 
Mr.  Baker  received  from  the  people  re¬ 
siding  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyan¬ 
za,  that  the  lake  extends  to  the  north¬ 
west  for  about  forty  miles,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  turns  to  the  west,  contracting 
gradually,  and  that  its  extent  is  un¬ 
known.  That  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  the  true  Nile  is 
thus  rendered  extremely  probable,  nor 
does  its  mere-like  character,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  explored,  militate  against  such 
a  supposition.  The  characteristic  of  the 
Nile  below  Khartum,  for  a  considerable 
part  of  its  course,  and  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  is  that  of  a  very  sluggish 
stream  with  gigantic  reeds  springing  out 
of  the  stagnant  water  on  each  side.  In 
descending  the  stream  from  Gondokoro, 
on  p.a8sing  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  it  is  a 
custom.  Captain  Grant  tells  us,  for  all 
boats  to  Are  a  gun  as  a  salute :  possibly  a 
traditionary  honor  paid  to  the  great 
source  of  Egypt’s  fertility.  The  river, 
which  flow's  from  Gondokoro  at  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  is  only 
eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  across,  while 
the  B.ahr  el  Ghazal  is  half  a  mile  in 
width,  and  after  the  junction  of  the  tw'o 
streams  Captain  Grant  admits  that  there 
is  an  evident  increase  in  breadth  and 
width,  that  the  water  thenceforward  be¬ 
comes  purer,  losing  much  of  its  turbid 
appearance,  and  that  the  current  is  con¬ 
siderably  icCreased.*  The  river  which 
flows  past  Gondokoro,  and  which  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke,  in  his  map,  traces  from  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  is.  Dr.  Beke  informs 
us,  known  there  not  as  the  Bahr  el 
Abyad,  or  White  Nile,  but  .as  the  Bahr 
el  Djebel,  or  mountain  river. 

*  See  p.  880  of  Captain  Grant’s  Walk  acrou 
Africa — a  reniarkable  record  oC  courageous  en¬ 
durance,  and  a  most  amusing  picture  of  African 
manners  and  character. 
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Should  it  be  eventually  found  that  the 
Tanganyika  is  connected  with  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  and  the  latter  by  its  westerly 
or  any  other  effluent  with  the  liahr  el 
Ghazal,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the 
Tanganyika,  or  rather  the  river  Marun- 
ga,  which  enters  that  lake  at  its  southern 
extremity,  will  form  the  true  head-water 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  course  of  the  mighty 
river  will  tlien  be  proved  to  extend 
through  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  Riid 
the  great  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert 
Nyanza  will  be  but  the  expansion  of  a 
majestic  river,  the  course  of  which  from 
its  fountain-head  to  its  embouchure  will 
exceed  four  thousand  miles. 

We  have,  in  a  former  number  of  the 
Quarterly  lieview,  expressed  our  doubts 
whether  the  result  of  Captain  Speke’s 
travels  could  be  accepted  by  geog¬ 
raphers  as  a  final  solution  of  the  great 
problem  which  has  perplexed  the  scien¬ 
tific  and  the  curious  of  all  ages,  and  the 
important  discovery  by  Mr.  Baker  of  the 
great  Albert  Nyanza  confirms  us  in  that 
opinion  ;  for  the  notion  of  Captain  Speke 
that  the  Little  Luta  Nzig6  (Albert  Vic¬ 
toria)  was  only  a,  backwater  of  the 
“  Nile,”  which  the  river  must  “  fill”  be¬ 
fore  it  could  continue  its  course,  has 
been  proved  to  be  completely  erroneous. 
The  Albert  Nyanza  is  a  lake  of  vast,  al¬ 
though  unknown  dimensions,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  inferior  neither  to  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  nor  the  Tanganyika,  receiving 
the  drainage  of  extensive  mountain 
ranges  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi, 
Uganda,  and  Unyoro  countries  to  the 
east.  There  is  even  considerable  reason 
to  doubt  whether  the  river  struck  by 
Captain  Speke  at  Madi  is  even  the  same 
which  he  left  at  the  Karuina  Falls,  for 
no  part  of  its  subsequent  course,  al¬ 
though  indicated  upon  a  map  for  two 
hundred  geographical  miles,  was  ever 
seen  by  him ;  and  Dr.  Peney,  one  of  the 
Austrian  missionaries,  who  resided  for 
nine  years  at  Gondokoro,  concluded  from 
the  results  of  long  observation  that  the 
river  which  flows  past  that  place  con¬ 
tributes  little  or  nothing  to  the  flood  of 
the  Nile.  The  sum  of  Captain  Speke’s 
discoveries,  therefore,  now  appears  to 
consist  in  the  fact  that  he  discovered  in 
his  first  exploratory  journey  the  great 
lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  in  his  second 
a  river  issuing  from  it,  which,  after  a  not 
very  lengthened  course,  has  been  ascer- 
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tained  to  fall,  in  common,  however,  w’ith 
several  other  rivers  probably  as  large,  if 
not  larger,  than  itself,  into  another  enor¬ 
mous  lake,  now  denominated  the  Albert 
Nyanza  ;  but  of  the  effluent  of  this  lake 

fiositively  nothing  is  at  present  known, 
lowever  great  may  bo  the  j)robability 
that  a  connection  between  the  Nile  of 
Egypt  and  the  lake  may  be  hereafter 
iiicontrovertibly  proved. 

We  trust  that  in  the  above  remarks 
we  shall  not- be  suspected  of  wishing  to 
detract  from  the  real  merits  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  explorer,  whose  untimely  death  is 
80  generally  and  justly  deplored.  Wh.at- 
ever  may  be  the  ultimate  value  assigned 
to  the  facts  ascertained  by  him,  there 
can  bo  no  difference  of  opinion  either  as 
to  the  intrepidity  of  his  char.acter  or  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  exploit  of  the 
march  acro.ss  the  continent  of  Africa, 
which  he  and  his  companion  Captain 
Grant  accomplished  in  the  face  of  so 
many  dangers,  and  at  the  cost  of  many 
sufferings  and  privations. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  great 
geographical  j)roblem  may  not  be  given 
to  one  explorer,  nor  |>erhaps  will  it  be 
accomplished  in  one  generation ;  but 
we  certainly  appear  to  be  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  its  determination. 
If  the  lake  Tanganyika  should  prove  to 
bo  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza, 
and  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  its  westerly 
or  other  effluent  with  the  great  river  of 
Egypt,  to  Dr.  Livingstone  may  yet  be 
awarded  the  honor  of  being  the  real  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  the 
probable  region  of  which  he  pointed  out 
long  before  any  of  the  expeditions  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken. 


Frawr'i  Marine. 

CONCERNING  ROADSIDE  STATIONS: 

WITH  SOUK  THOUGHTS  OS  Till  “  TKRlilNUS  AD 
(jUEM.” 


I  SAY  the  terminus  ad  quern,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  other  terminus  of 
the  railway.  For  though,  in  severe  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  terminus  of  your  journey  by 
railway  can  be  only  at  the  journey’s 
end,  in  popular  language  the  other  ter¬ 
minus  is  the  one  from  which  you  start — 
the  beginning  of  your  journey.  My 
present  discourse  shall  be  of  the  stations 
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along  the  way  at  which  one  Btops  for  a 
period  longer  or  ehorter  ;  and  of  the  ter- 
mitiua  at  which  you  finally  stop,  the 
journey  ended. 

Yet  let  it  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the 
word  terminus  is  a  hateful  word.  All 
words  affectedly  taken  from  other  lan¬ 
guages  are  hateful.  Those  from  the 
French  tongue  are  the  worst.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  to  ue  admitted  that  there  are 
shades  of  sense  not  to  be  conveyed  by 
single  English  words,  which  a  Frencii 
woi'd  hits  off  exactly.  Still,  I  remember 
how  ill  it  looked  to  me,  when  I  heard  a 
great  preacher  vociferating  from  his  pul¬ 
pit  the  words  en  rapport.  He  rendered 
theni,  aunff  ruppoarrr. 

Hut  who  shall  fight  with  all  the 
world  ?  Wise  men,  much  beaten  about 
the  head  as  they  go  on  through  life, 
when  they  find  that  all  mankind  will 
think  in  a  way  they  esteem  as  wrong, 
come  to  heave  a  wearied  sigh,  turn 
silently  away,  and  keep  their  own  opin¬ 
ion  in  their  pocket.  Now,  the  world 
has  said  that  terminus  shall  be  the  word 
to  signify  the  big  handsome  or  the  little 
ugly  shed,  which  has  no  egress  at  the 
farther  end  for  railway  carriages,  before 
.approaching  which  the  train  is  drawm  up 
and  the  tickets  collected,  and  beyond 
which  the  train  does  not  go. 

Not  of  the  material  railway  is  the 
W’riter  about  to  tell ;  though  upon  this 
evening  ho  might  w’ell  do  so.  For  uj)on 
this  day,  from  early  morning  to  late 
afternoon,  he  has  journeyed  on  by  as 
wonderful  a  railway  as  you  are  very 
likely  to  see.  Alongside  the  purple 
Grampians,  through  the  Pass  of  Killi- 
crankie,  glorious  yet  fatal  to  the  bonnie 
Dundee ;  by  the  Spey,  and  by  the 
Garry,  does  that  railway  bear  you,  till 
at  length  you  may  stop,  if  you  like,  in 
the  little  cathedral  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  noble  Tay.  Having  just  this  minute 
ascertained  the  fact  from  Mr.  Black’s 
excellent  guide-book,  I  think  it  proper 
to  say  that  every  schoolboy  knows 
that  the  Tay  is  a  river  three  times  as 
big  as  the  Thames ;  that  is,  it  conveys  to 
the  sea  a  good  deal  more  than  three 
times  ns  much  fresh  water. 

Go  out  and  see  that  beautiful  ruin  of 
a  cathedral,  standing  within  the  verge 
of  a  ducal  park.  Mourn  over  the  roof¬ 
less  nave,  w’ith  its  graceful  tower  at  the 
western  end.  Mourn  yet  more,  if  it  be 
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possible,  as  you  enter  the  choir,  and  find 
it  vilely  fitted  up  as  the  parish  church. 
There  are  galleries ;  hideous  j)ews,  in 
which  people  sit,  looking  across  the 
vault ;  a  fearful  pulpit,  with  two  stairs 
ascending  to  it,  one  useless  stair  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  practicable  one.  Climb  that 
practicable  stair,  enter  that  pulpit,  and 
consider  how  you  would  like  to  jireach 
from  it !  Then  you  may  return  to  an 
old-fashioned  hotel,  and  have  tea.  If 
ever  you  should  have  tea  at  that  hotel, 
having  dined  mimy  hours  before,  tell 
them  to  give  you  grilled  fowl  with  your 
tea.  From  personal  knowledge,  the 
writer  can  say  that  the  grilled  fowl 
there  is  eminently  and  meritoriously 
good. 

But  my  roadside  stations  are  moral 
ones :  moral  is  my  terminus  ad  quern. 
I  purpose  to  speak  of  views  and  feelings 
and  beliefs  as  to  which  we  fancy  we 
have  reached  the  terminus,  while  in  fact 
w’e  have  only  stopped  for  a  little  while 
at  a  roadside  station.  We  say  to  our¬ 
selves,  Noav  my  mind  is  made  up  ;  and 
I  shall  ALWAYS  think  and  feel  >18  I  do. 
Ah,  that  is  not  so  !  We  are  gliding  on 
with  a  silent  current,  that  bears  us  away 
and  aw’ay.  Well,  says  Dr.  Newman,  in 
words  which  the  experience  of  very 
many  will  help  them  thoroughly  to  un¬ 
derstand,  “  It  is  the  concrete  being  that 
reasons  :  p.ass  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
find  my  mind  in  a  new  place.  How  ? 
The  whole  man  moves.” 

True,  true !  I  have  come  to  think 
that  the  terminus  of  our  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  is  no  other  than  the  terminus  of  tlie 
whole  path  through  this  life.  We  sluill 
be  changing  to  the  end  :  not  always,  or 
in  all  things,  for  the  better.  You  have 
sometimes  travelled  through  a  fair  coun¬ 
try,  and  stopped  at  places  amid  green 
trees,  and  by  rustic  waterfalls,  under 
bright  skies ;  but  as  the  day  declined, 
you  entered  on  a  bare,  treeless  tract,  and 
.at  length  conoluded  your  journey  in  chill 
and  darkness  at  midnight,  in  the  thick 
air  and  blank  ugliness  of  some  great 
manufacturing  town.  Now,  in  our 
views  and  moods  and  feelings,  we  run 
risk  of  doing  just  that.  Oh  let  us  stay 
where  the  trees  are  green,  the  skies 
bright,  the  waters  clear !  Don’t  take  us 
into  a  moral  Manchester  or  Leeds,  if  it 
be  possible  to  stay  in  a  moral  Wells  or 
Salisbury  I 
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Yet  before  going  on  to  these  things, 
let  ns  give  a  thought,  kindly  reader,  to 
the  fashion  in  which  we  fancy  that  as  to 
onr  place  in  life  we  have  got  to  the  ter- 
mitius,  when  in  fact  we  are  merely 
stopping,  in  a  little  while  to  move,  at  a 
roadside  station.  Have  not  we  all  done 
this?  The  writer,  for  one,  more  than 
once.  Did  he  ever  think  to  leave  that 
beautiful  city  wherein  he  wrote  full 
many  a  page  of  this  magazine ;  or  to 
leave  that  plain  and  indeed  shabby 
church  wherein,  twice  on  each  Sunday, 
he  preached  for  six  years?  Sore,  in¬ 
deed,  he  felt,  when  friends  from  other 
lands  freely  expressed  to  him  their  mind 
concerning  that  edifice  :  specially  when 
a  dear  friend,  rector  of  an  English 
parish  which  has  a  beautiful  church, 
being  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
church  which  bears  the  Mellifluous  Doo- 
tor’s  name,  said,  “  Well,  I  don’t  regard 
it  so  much  as  a  church,  but  rather  as  a 
place  of  shelter  from  the  weather !”  But 
the  force  of  circurastauces  pushed  him 
on  ;  and  after  all,  that  pleasant  resting- 
place  proved  to  ^  no  more  than  a  road¬ 
side  station.  Perhaps  the  quaint  and 
ancient  city,  cathedral  city  and  univer¬ 
sity  city  in  one,  which  is  now  his  charge, 
may  prove  the  like  too.  It  was  indeed 
the  terminus  of  each  of  the  good  men 
who  went  before  me,  and  it  may  very 
well  be  mine  too.  Not  in  this  country’s 
bounds  will  you  find  a  fairer  scene,  or 
more  congenial  duty.  Some  folk  do  not 
care  for  such  things ;  but  to  the  author 
it  is  a  very  real  and  tangible  privilege 
to  be  one  of  those  who  conduct  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  church,  on  the  ground  con¬ 
tained  within  which  Christian  men,  in 
different  ways  indeed,  have  worshipped 
for  eight  hundred  years.  Once  that 
church  had  thirty  clergymen  :  now  it  has 
but  two.  Once,  its  chief  official  was 
termed  an  archbishop :  now,  its  two  in¬ 
cumbents  bear  each  the  title  of  minis¬ 
ter.  But  the  archbishops  were  some¬ 
times  murdered,  and  sometimes  hanged. 
From  such  perils  the  humbler  existing 
dignitaries  are  happily  free.  And  Car¬ 
dinal  or  Lord  Pnmate  had  oftentimes 
the  care  of  the  nation  on  his  hands, 
while  the  duty  nowadays  is  not  national 
but  parochial. 

It  is  well,  doubtless,  that  people 
should  fancy  their  stopping  place,  for  the 
moment,  their  terminus.  You  do  many 
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a  thing,  very  proper  to  be  done,  because 
you  fancy  that,  which  otherwise  you 
would  not  do  at  all.  And  very  unwil¬ 
lingly  the  conviction  forces  its  way 
sometimes  that  the  present  is  but  a  way- 
side  station.  Has  it  not  come  to  the 
heart,  now  and  then,  like  a  sharp  dagger? 
Even  when  not  so  bad  as  that,  it  is  often 
bad  enough.  You  make  a  pretty  house. 
You  paint  it  to  your  mind :  and  on  your 
lobby  floor  you  lay  down  encaustic  tiles 
of  pleasing  pattern.  You  set  up  your 
bookcases,  not  unfreqnently  having  such 
made  for  little  corners,  so  that  they  will 
not  do  anywhere  else.  You  accumulate 
and  arrange  your  household  gods.  You 
grow,  morally,  into  the  8ha[)e  of  the 
room  in  which  you  write  and  read  for 
many  years.  What  associations  cluster 
round  that  abode !  Was  there  a  room, 
whence  it  was  very  long  before  the 
smell  of  fresh  wood  would  go  :  the  room 
where,  through  some  cold  winter  days, 
a  sweet  smiling  little  face  lay  in  the  little 
coffin  ?  A  thousand  ties  bind  you  to  a 
dwelling  even  in  a  town :  remembrances 
of  words  and  looks  that  are  gone  ;  of  un¬ 
expected  glad  news,  of  silent  unutter¬ 
able  sorrow ;  of  youthful  shouts  and 
laughter,  of  maturer  smiles  and  tears. 
But  in  town  you  have  but  the  indoor 
associations :  in  the  country  there  are 
the  evergreens  you  planted,  the  walks 
you  devised,  the  roses  you  trained  and 
the  ivy,  the  green  grass  mowed  unceas¬ 
ingly,  beside  which  yon  have  often  stood 
under  an  umbrella,  and  watched  it  gain¬ 
ing  a  more  emerald  verdure  under  a  soft 
summer  shower.  How  that  gravel  has 
been  beaten  by  your  feet:  what  races 
you  have  run,  chasing  your  little  chil¬ 
dren,  over  that  turf:  how  it  gladdened 
you  to  come  back  after  a  little  absence 
to  this  place,  which  was  to  you  the 
centre  of  all  the  world  1  And  now  you 
are  to  be  pulled  up  by  the  roots  from  all 
the  holds  to  whico  the  roots  have  fast¬ 
ened  themselves.  Yes,  it  takes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pull  from  the  great  locomotive 
of  circumstances  to  move  you  from  the 
roadside  station  which  you  had  taken  for 
the  terminus  1  And  it  is  always  a 
strange  thing,  and  a  sad  thing,  to  recall 
that  scene.  Many  are  the  lines  in  Philip 
Van  Artevdde  that  linger  on  the  ear 
and  heart,  and  come  back  like  an  un¬ 
wearying  refrain  to  a  hundred  things  one 
thinks  of :  none  more  than  these : 
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“  There  is  a  door  in  Ghent —  I  passed  beside 
it : 

A  threshold  there,  worn  of  my  frequent 
feet, 

Which  I  shall  cross  no  more.” 

In  the  years  spent  under  that  roof 
with  his  gentle  Adriana,  Artevelde 
doubtless  thought  he  had  reached  the 
terminus  /  but  a  tremendous  tug  moved 
liim  on  from  that ;  and  from  the  sunshiny 
garden  of  roses  he  had  to  go  to  wild 
moorlands,  black  and  bare.  But  if  you 
want  to  read  the  most  touching  of  all 
accounts  of  how  a  man  took  a  roadside 
station  for  the  terminus,  you  may  find  it 
in  a  book  where  there  is  sublimer  poetry 
than  Mr.  Henry  Taylor’s :  turn  up  the 
twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Job.  Yes,  the 
patient  patriarch  recalls  fondly  the  way- 
side  station  :  tells  of  all  the  things  that 
made  it  so  pleasant :  tells  how  certainly 
he  counted  upon  its  being  the  terminus  : 
tells  how  ho  was  pushed  away  from  it 
into  dreary  desolation.  Read  all  that : 
it  is  too  long  to  quote ;  and  this  is  not 
the  place.  But  as  for  the  dwelling  you 
left,  some  day  you  go  back  again  to  see 
it.  Probably  you  feel  it  would  have  been 
better  if  you  had  not.  Perhaps  your 
walks,  once  so  trim,  are  grown  up  with 
weeds.  Perhaps  the  dear  old  evergreens 
have  grown,  unpruned,  into  awkward 
monsters,  in  which  you  cannot  recognize 
the  old  features  at  all.  Perhaps,  where 
there  w.a8  green  turf,  the  delight  of  your 
heart,  overhanging  branches  and  hateful 
hens  have  destroyed  it  all.  Perhaps  you 
sit  down  for  half  an  hour,  alone,  on  the 
steps  once  your  own,  and  recall  the  past. 
Then  yon  shake  your  head  several  times : 
and  leave  the  spot,  to  return  no  more.  • 

If  Artevelde  had  gone  back  to  that 
dwelling,  not  to  be  revisited,  you  see 
whatagush  of  remembrances  would  have 
rushed  over  him,  and  broken  him  down 
fur  the  time.  Yes,  it  is  a  curious  thing 
to  go  back  from  what  you  meanwhile 
esteem  your  terminus,  to  see  a  roadside 
station,  whence  yon  departed,  long  ago. 
For  though  the  present  location  you  hold 
be  a  great  deal  better,  the  old  one  will 
yet  pierce  you  through.  There  was  a 
man,  the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  Scotch  country  town,  who  left  his  na¬ 
tive  scenes, and  went  to  a  certain  great  me¬ 
tropolis.  There,  by  great  industry,  great 
ability,  and  great  good  luck,  he  push¬ 
ed  his  way,  till  he  arrived  at  a  place  as 


honorable  and  elevated  as  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  can  hold.  But,  having  reached  that 
dignified  terminus,  he  returned  once  on 
a  time  to  visit  the  roadside  station  in  his 
life  where  he  had  spent  his  early  years  : 
and  he  silently  walked  about  the  old 
ways.  Then,  he  entered  the  house  of  an 
old  friend :  a  lady  who  had  known  him 
all  his  life.  Said  she,  “Well,  Lord  A., 
you  have  been  seeing  the  old  place : 
what  do  you  think  of  it?”  And  the 
good  man,  in  the  zenith  of  fame  and  suc¬ 
cess  could  answer  only  by  covering  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  crying  like  a 
little  child.  That  is  what  you  think  and 
feel,  going  back  to  a  wayside  station 
long  since  left  forever.  “  A  day  like 
this  which  I  have  left.  Full  thirty  years 
behind,”  is  always  a  wonderful  day  to 
look  back  upon,  however  ordinary  it  was 
when  it  was  passing. 

All  this  is  introductory  to  my  proper 
subject.  It  is  as  concerns  our  opinions 
and  feelings  that  I  desire  to  think  of 
roadside  stations  and  the  terminus  ad 
quern.  Many  opinions,  many  feelings 
and  affections,  which  we  thought  we 
should  keep  all  our  life,  we  outgrow. 
We  come  not  to  care  a  brass  farthing 
for  things,  places,  people,  w’e  thought 
we  should  care  for  all  our  days.  You, 
young  fellow,  who  were  engaged  to  be 
married  thirteen  times,  fancied  that  each 
new  engagement  was  the  terminus  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  merely  a  station  at  which 
you  stopped  a  little  while.  You,  old 
party,  about  to  be  married  for  the  sev¬ 
enth  time,  have  learned  that  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  marriages  were  no  more  than  road¬ 
side  stations.  Yon  honestly  deemed  each 
the  terminus  in  its  own  day.  You  would 
have  indignantly  repudiated  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  was  anything  else.  You, 
gentle  young  girl,  when  your  judicious 
and  matter-of  fact  parents  broke  off  your 
engagement  with  a  lad  who  had  not  a 
penny  wherewith  to  bless  either  himself 
or  you,  thought  you  w'ould  never  get 
over  that  dreadful  disappointment :  you 
would  wear  the  willow  through  life. 
Ah,  life  is  very  long :  much  longer  than 
young  people  have  any  idea ;  by  and  by 
you  will  think  better  of  it,  and  judge  a 
great  deal  more  wisely ;  you  will  bo 
pulled  out  of  that  eminently  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  rut  in  which  at  present  you  are 
stuck ;  and  will  advance  prosperously 
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along  the  rails  again,  to  the  halting 
place  of  your  next  engagement  (let  us 
trust)  to  a  sensible,  amiable,  and  corape- 
tently-wealthy  man.  And,  going  to  more 
philosophic  thoughts,  you  know  how 
the  most  vital  changes  pass  on  our  opin¬ 
ions  on  all  things.  It  is  not  that  you 
reason  yourself  out  of  your  old  views,  or 
into  your  new  ones  ;  it  is  just  th.at  you 

frow  into  them.  You  glide  away. 

ou  fancied  yourself  securely  anchored  ; 
but  you  were  drifting  all  the  while. 
When  Dr.  Newman  published  hard 
things  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  fancied  that  these  views  so  expressed 
were  his  terminus.  Others,  looking  at 
him,  saw  what  he  did  not  himself  see, 
that  his  position  was  no  more  than  a 
small  refreshment  station,  with  eight 
minutes  allowed,  at  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  incline ;  and  that  in  a  little  while 
the  train  would  be  tearing  away  at  great 
s|)eed  to  what  Dr.  Newman  now  thinks  j 
right  and  what  he  then  thought  wrong. 
No  one  can  read  his  Apologia,  especial¬ 
ly  in  that  second  edition,  in  which  the 
undue  bitterness  with  which  he  resented 
the  attack  of  “  a  popular  writer  of  the 
day  ”  is  in  great  degree  mitigated  and 
removed,  without  having  the  firmest 
assurance  of  that  eminent  man’s  entire 
honesty  of  purpose  ;  and  few  (may  it  be 
said  ?)  can  read  it  without  wondering 
that  he  ever  dreamed  that  the  manifestly 
provisional  and  temporary  views  he  held, 
and  which  he  was  ever  modifying,  were 
those  which  would  endure  with  him ; 
wondering  that  he  took  for  the  terminm 
what  you  could  see  with  half  an  eye  had 
the  rails  stretching  on  far  ahead ;  what 
was,  in  short,  a  roadside  station. 

1  cannot  but  say,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  any  opinion  that  differs  very  much 
from  the  usual  way  of  thinking,  even  if 
the  opinion  be  magnanimous  and  right, 
is  likely  to  prove  a  roadside  station.  A 
continual  force,  constant  as  that  of  grav¬ 
itation,  is  ever  bearing  on  the  man  who 
holds  the  exceptionaJ  view  ;  and  that 
force  will  probably  beat  him  in  the  end. 
troethe,  Schiller,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  all  started  by  thinking 
very  differently  from  mankind  at  large, 
and  ended  by  thinking  very  much  as  do 
people  in  general.  Shakespeare,  with  all 
Lis  immeasurable  depth  of  thought  and 
power  of  mind,  did  not  hold  exceptional 
opinions.  Ris  views  are  the  gloriBoa- 


tion  of  sonnd  common  sense.  He  is  the 
embodiment  of  a  supremely  wise  Mrs. 
Grundy.  If,  in  taste  and  philosophy, 
you  have  come  to  hold  by  him,  you  may 
trust  that  you  have  reached  the  terminus 
beyond  which  you  will  not  go. 

A  young  fellow  once  told  me  that  he 
had  finally  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
never  would  argue  with  anybody  on  any 
topic.  Argument,  he  said,  never  affect¬ 
ed  opinion  ;  because  general  opinion  does 
not  found  on  reason,  but  on  sentiment 
and  constitution  ;  and  people  get  angry 
I  when  argued  with,  but  are  not  convinc¬ 
ed.  “  I  never,”  he  said,  “  would  take 
the  trouble  of  expressing  my  own  views, 
however  sure  I  might  bo  that  they  were 
right :  I  would  keep  them  to  myself :  it 
is  all  no  use  and  no  matter.”  When  I 
heard  him  say  all  this,  I  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  “Ah,  you  are  stopping  at  a  little 
station  high  up  in  the  hills :  in  a  little 
while  you  will  move  on,  and  glide  down 
to  the  place  held  by  ordinary  beings.” 
So  he  did :  and,  indeed,  went  on  farther 
than  most  people  do.  If  you  should  fall 
in  with  him  now,  yon  would  find  him 
keenly  disposed  to  an  argument,  and 
eager  to  thrust  his  views  upon  you.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  expects  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures  to  be  convinced  by  his  rea¬ 
sons  ;  but  at  least  be  makes  sure  that 
they  shall  hear  them. 

So  with  a  young  fellow  who  was  used 
to  declare  that  he  had  no  ambition ;  that 
he  did  not  care  for  success,  standing,  or 
fortune.  lie  honestly  thought  he  did 
not :  for  the  grapes  wo  cannot  get  do 
really  seem  sour :  they  are  not  falsely 
called  so,  in  many  cases.  You  know  it, 
my  reader  :  you  have  no  estimate  at  all 
of  the  thing  you  never  can  reach ;  or 
you  estimate  it  slightly.  Rut  let  success 
come,  or  wealth,  or  reputation  :  and  you 
will  go  down  the  ringing  fails  till  you 
reach  the  level  of  the  ordinary  way  of 
thinking  among  ordinary  folk.  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pleasant,  after  all,  to  succeed, 
to  grow  rich,  to  be  well  esteemed.  Not 
but  that  the  best  and  noblest  that  is  in 
our  nature  is  brought  out  by  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  failure,  rightly  met,  rightly 
used.  Poor  and  shallow  will  that  char¬ 
acter  be  which  has  been  formed  in  the 
unbroken  sunshine  of  a  lot  in  which  all 
goes  well.  Yet  we  should  all  like  to  be 
formed  into  something  good,  with  just 
as  little  trituration  as  may  be. 
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And  on  this  matter,  as  on  others,  we 
may  say  without  hesitation,  that  all 
eccentricity  of  judgment,  unless  you  are 
a  great  man  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  or  a  fool, 
is  just  a  roadside  station  at  a  considera¬ 
ble  height,  from  which  you  will  most  as¬ 
suredly  glide  away.  Not  of  necessity 
to  what  is  better.  From  unselfish  mag¬ 
nanimity  you  may  pass  on  to  baseness  : 
from  geniality  to  bitterness  :  from  indus¬ 
try  to  laziness :  from  tidiness  to  sloven¬ 
liness:  from  a  condition  in  which  your 
outward  aspect  is  decorously  neat,  to 
another  in  which  you  wear  a  shocking 
bad  hat,  a  great  woollen  comforter  round 
your  neck,  a  baggy  cotton  umbrella,  and  j 
no  gloves.  From  a  state  wherein  you 
think  well  of  most  of  your  fellow-men, 
you  may  advance  to  one  in  which  you 
think  ill  of  all.  From  that  in  which  you 
give  a  penny  to  every  beggar  that  asks 
one,  you  may  proceed  to  tliat  in  which 
you  will  threaten  such  with  the  police, 
or  hid  them  go  to  their  parish. 

Now  here  let  it  be  said,  that  there  are 
some  really  good  people  who  are  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  station  of  never  giving  any¬ 
thing  to  the  poor :  of  always  suspecting 
imposture,  and  repeating  the  weary  tale 
of  the  two  or  three  cases  in  which  they 
have  been  imposed  on  in  a  pretty  long 
life.  Would  that  I  could  unscrew  their 
brakes,  let  their  wheels  freely  revolve, 
give  them  a  tug  with  a  powerful  loco¬ 
motive,  and  take  them  away  from  that 
to  something  far  wiser  and  better. 

To  this  end,  let  me  record  my  experi¬ 
ence,  on  two  successive  days,  of  two  lit¬ 
tle  ragged  boys. 

At  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  at  this  season, 
it  is  quite  dark.  In  that  darkness  did 
the  writer  issue  from  a  very  seedy  little 
railway  station,  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
large  and  horriby  ugly  town.  A  black 
bag,  of  considerable  weight,  was  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  writer’s  left  hand.  A  small 
boy,  with  a  face  that  looked  sharp  and 
hungry  in  the  gaslight,  waiting  oittside 
the  gate,  begged  urgently  to  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  bag :  and  receiving  it,  placed 
it  on  his  head.  Had  it  been  daylight,  the 
fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  walking  by  the  boy’s 
side  and  conversing  with  him:  but  in 
the  dark,  and  in  a  place  where  one  was 
unknown,  such  fear  was  needless.  Eleven 
years  old  :  Name,  Patrick.  Father  and 
mother  living.  Had  one  sister.  The  peo¬ 


ple  who  get  into  cabs,  and  hire  porters, 
without  ever  thinking  that  the  cabman 
and  the  porter  are  human  beings,  with 
human  ties,  cares,  and  sorrows,  would 
be  startled,  if  they  talked  to  such,  to  find 
how  like  to  themselves  these  mortals 
are.  Yes,  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  was 
right  ;  the  thing  that  separates  class 
from  class,  is  want  of  sympathy.  Father, 
a  laborer  at  the  docks :  drank  all  be 
made.  The  little  boy  was  trying  to  do 
something  for  bis  mother.  His  father 
and  mother  never  went  to  church.  He 
never  went  to  school,  but  on  the  Sunday 
evenings.  Could  not  read  the  Bible. 
Stayed  at  the  railway  station  all  day,  for 
the  chance  of  carrying  things.  Got  four 
and  sixpence  a  w'eek,  often.  What  was 
the  largest  sum  you  ever  got  for  carry¬ 
ing  one  thing  ?  Ninepence  :  even  a  shil¬ 
ling.  Poor  little  fellow :  the  question 
was  too  trying :  I  saw  the  sharp  look-up 
as  he  named  the  latter  great  sura.  It  is 
not  fair  to  subject  the  moral  principle 
of  human  beings  to  a  breaking  strain. 
Probably  I  ought  to  have  cross-examined 
him  with  severity  as  to  the  occasions  on 
which  ho  received  the  amount  named. 
But  I  resolved  rather  to  indulge  myself 
in  the  sight'of  a  hungry  and  dirty  face 
looking  happy.  So  I  said,  my  little  man, 
I  want  to  give  you  more  than  you  ever 
got  before  for  carrying  a  bag :  here  is 
eighteenpence !  Lively  was  the  child’s 
satisfaction.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
If  you  train  yourself  just  to  think  that 
ragged  boys  feel  very  much  as  you  your¬ 
self  do,  you  will  discover  that  there  is 
something  infinitely  touching  and  heart- 
moving  in  the  view  of  the  little  figure, 
with  torn  trousers,  stoutly  walking  on 
before  you  over  the  muddy  streets,  with 
a  leather  bag  on  its  head.  When  you 
come  in  actual  contact  with  the  poor, 
and  see  them  and  talk  with  them,  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  any  description, 
no  matter  by  whom  .written. 

But  the  most  remarkable  little  boy  I 
have  seen  for  a  long  time,  I  met  the  next 
day.  As  a  small  party  of  travellers  sat 
on  the  deck  of  a  nearly  empty  steamer, 
a  ragged  boy  appeared,  bearing  one  of 
those  wooden  boxes  in  which  figs  are 
sold.  But  the  figs  were  gone,  and  in  the 
box  there  were  two  brushes  :  with  these 
be  offered  to  brush  human  boots.  It  was 
no  later  than  8:30  a.m.,  and  no  one’s 
boots  needed  brushing.  So  his  aid  was 
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declined.  But  lingering  with  a  disap¬ 
pointed  face,  he  said,  “  You  might  en¬ 
courage  trade.”  The  boy  was  just  ten 
years  old.  This  was  not  a  joke  :  it  was 
said  with  a  solemn  and  anxious  counte¬ 
nance.  Somebody  sought  for  some  pence 
to  give  him.  “No,”  he  said;  “I  don’t 
like  to  take  money  for  doing  nothing.” 
Who  could  resist  that  ?  The  one  man  of 
the  company  set  his  foot  upon  the  old  fig 
box:  and  one  foot  was  speedily  made 
resplendent.  “  Very  well  indeed,”  were 
bis  words :  “  thank  you.”  To  which 
the  little  man  earnestly  said,  as  he  rub¬ 
bed  away  at  the  other  foot,  “  It’s  me 
that  should  thank  you,  for  giving  me  the 
job.”  Then,  being  interrogated  what  he 
got  for  cleaning  a  pair  of  boots,  he  said, 
sometimes  a  penny,  sometimes  twopence. 
Of  course  he  got  a  good  deal  more :  and 
w’ent  and  showed  his  coin  with  pride 
to  a  gentleman  near,  who  had  said  a 
kind  word  to  him. 

The  most  Medusan  cynic  that  ever 
could  have  benefited  this  world  through 
quitting  it  by  being  hanged,  does  not 
see  more  plainly  than  I  do  how  supreme¬ 
ly  little  all  this  is  to  tell.  But  how  dif¬ 
ferent  it  is  to  look  at  the  actual  human 
face,  and  to  come  to  know  even  a  little 
about  any  human  being !  And  knowing 
the  poor  as  the  writer  has  learned  to 
know  them,  you  will  feel  that  there  is 
something  unutterably  revolting  in  the 
use  of  those  depreciatory  terms  which 
thoughtless  people  often  employ  to  sig¬ 
nify  their  less  fortunate  fellow-creatures. 
Such  a  term  as  the  canaille  is  loathsome 
for  a  weightier  reason  than  that  it  is  not 
an  English  word.  And  when  you  come 
to  know  something  of  the  anxieties,  sor¬ 
rows,  and  cares  of  the  poor,  of  their  sad 
calculations  as  to  the  disposal  of  their 
scanty  means,  of  their  wonderful  shifts 
in  the  matter  of  food  and  clothing,  of 
what  sickness  is  to  them, — you  will  un¬ 
derstand  better  the  force  of  that  most  | 
Christian  sentiment  of  a  heathen  drama¬ 
tist,  who  thought  that  forasmuch  as  he 
was  a  man,  he  had  something  to  do  with 
what  concerns  any  human  being. 

There  is  a  respect,  in  which  I  have 
sorrowfully  seen  a  man  move  on  from 
what  both  he  and  I  had  judged  his  ter¬ 
minus,  to  a  further  station.  There  is  a 
station  which  when  you  reach  it,  you 
will  naturally  conclude  to  be  a  terminus, 
but  which  may  prove  to  be  no  more  than 


a  roadside  station.  It  is  that  of  good 
sense.  I  mean  that  mood  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  result  of  experience  and  of  ad¬ 
vancing  time,  on  reaching  which  a  man 
says  to  himself.  Well,  I  have  lost  a  good 
many  things  as  I  have  come  along,  and 
have  been  battered  about  both  head  and 
heart :  but  I  have  got  this  in  exchange 
for  all,  that  at  least  I  shall  not  make  a 
terrific  fool  of  myself  any  more :  I  have 
drawn  up,  finally,  in  the  sober  terminus 
of  reasonable  expectations,  rational  pur¬ 
poses,  and  sound  sense.  And  doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  this  station  proves  to  be  a 
terminus :  the  man  who  has  entered  it 
does  not  pass  through  it  into  onward 
tracks  of  flighty  folly.  Truth  and  sober¬ 
ness,  once  reached,  are  oftentimes  a  pos¬ 
session  for  ever.  But  not  always.  Prob¬ 
ably  you  never  saw  any  one  exhibiting 
himself  as  a  more  egregious  ass,  than 
one  who  had  p.nssed  through  sobering 
trials  which  had  indeed  sobered  him  for 
a  while,  but  whose  impression  had  died 
away.  You  thought  of  Don  Quixote’s 
astonishment  when  the  pacific  Kosinante 
began  to  kick  up  his  heels :  surely  all 
that  had  been  taken  out  of  the  creature 
long  ago !  A  man  with  a  bald  head  and 
gray  hair,  whirling  about  in  a  waltz  with 
a  fat  middle-aged  woman  with  a  good 
many  false  teeth,  presents  a  surprising 
and  humiliating  appearance.  A  man  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  frantic  exhilaration  in  the  pros¬ 
ect  of  his  third  marriage,  is  a  laraenta- 
le  object  of  contemplation. 

I  fancied  that  I  had  a  great  deal  more 
to  say.  But  now,  on  consideration,  I 
cannot  think  of  anything.  This  point 
in  my  treatise,  which  I  had  deemed  no 
more  than  a  roadside  station,  has  sud¬ 
denly  taken  to  itself  the  character  of  the 
temiinw  ad  quern  ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

A  SKETCH  BT  THK  EDITOR. 

Among  renowned  travellers  and  dis¬ 
coverers  of  modern  times  the  name  of  Dr. 
Ln'iNGSTONE  stands  conspicuous.  The 
present  age  and  future  generations  will 
continue  to  honor  his  name,  and  place 
him  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race, 
and  especially  the  inhabitants  of  AfricJi. 
His  joumeyings  and  explorations  in  the 
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far  interior  of  that  vast  continent,  so 
long  a  mystery  to  the  civilized  world, 
and  80  long  unknown  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  have  excited  a  deep  interest 
and  a  lasting  admiration  of  the  man  who 
had  the  boldness  and  moral  courage  to 
brave  the  dangers  and  perils  incident  to 
a  sojourn  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
Central  and  Southern  Africa.  lie  has 
accomplished  successfully  what  few  would 
have  ventured  to  undertake.  But  we 
have  no  need  here  to  recount  his  deeds 
and  his  achievements  in  that  dark  land, 
where  so  many  years  of  his  life  have  been 
spent,  llis  published  works  have  made  I 
his  name  and  character  widely  and  well 
known  over  universal  Christendom.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Bath,  in  October,  1864, 
soon  after  his  return  to  England,  and  to 
listen  to  his  most  interesting  account  of 
his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
given  on  that  occasion  to  a  very  large 
assembly,  at  w’hich  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison  presided.  We  published  that  ad¬ 
dress  in  Thk  Eclectic  for  November, 
1864,  to  which  our  readers  are  referred. 
In  this  number  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  a  portrait  of  this  eminent  man, 
adding  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  The 
Rev.  D.avid  Livingstone  is  a  native  of 
Blantyre,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  he  was 
born  in  1817.  Though  descended  from 
a  respectable  line  of  Ilighland  ancestors, 
his  parents  were  in  humble  circum¬ 
stances.  llis  father  kept  a  small  tea- 
dealer’s  shop  at  Hamilton,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  son  in  the  autobiographi¬ 
cal  sketch  prefixed  to  his  travels,  as 
having  been  far  too  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  to  become  a  w^ealthy  man. 
lie  died  in  1856,  having  lived  to  witness 
the  fruits  of  that  love  of  honest  industry, 
active  exertion,  and  benevolence  which 
he  early  instilled  into  the  breast  of  his 
son.  As  a  youth,  David  Livingstone  was 
sent  to  earn  his  livelihood  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  Blantyre ;  but  even  at  that  time 
he  was  possessed  with  a  genuine  love  of 
learning.  Enabled  by  hard  labor  to 
purchase  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
thirst  for  information,  ho  pursued  his 
studies  at  Glasgow  during  the  winter 
months,  resuming  his  occupation  at  the 
mills  during  the  summer  vacation  of  the 
classes.  In  this  way  he  contrived  to 


pick  up  some  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers,  and  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen  he  had  got  by  heart  large  portions 
of  Horace  and  Virgil.  As  he  grew  up 
to  manhood,  he  resolved  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  life  of  a  missionary  abroad, 
cherishing  a  hope  that  Africa  or  China 
would  be  the  scene  of  his  labors.  His 
w’ishes  on  this  head  were  ultimately 
gratified  ;  for,  after  a  few  years  of  study 
of  medicine,  daring  which  period  he  at¬ 
tended  one  or  two  courses  of  theological 
lectures  by  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and 
having  been  admitted  a  Licentiate  of 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1838,  he  offered  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  missionary  work 
in  Africa,  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Having  been  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
office  in  1840,  he  left  England  in  the 
course  of  that  summer  for  Port  Natal, 
where  be  became  acquainted  with  his 
countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Moffat, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  of  African  missionaries,  and  whose 
daughter  he  eventually  married.  In  all 
Dr.  Livingstone’s  subsequent  travels  this 
lady,  until  her  premature  death,  bore 
her  part.  For  sixteen  years,  namely, 
from  1840  till  his  return  to  England  at 
the  close  of  1856,  he  labored  perse- 
veringly,  as  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  at  Kuruman, 
Mabodson,  and  other  stations  in  South¬ 
ern  Africa.  During  that  time  he  made 
several  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and 
became  acquainted  with  the  language, 
habits,  and  religious  notions  of  several 
savage  tribes,  and  has  twice  crossed  the 
entire  continent,  a  little  south  of  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  those  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  In  May,  1855,  the  Victoria,  or  Pa¬ 
tron’s  Gold  Medal  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
for  having  “  traversed  South  Africa  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hppe,  by  Lake  Ngami 
to  Linganti,  and  thence  to  the  Western 
Coast,  in  ten  degrees  south  latitude.” 
During  the  course  of  that  year  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  retraced  his  steps  eastwards, 
and  having  again  traversed  those  regions 
as  far  as  Linganti,  he  followed  the  Zam¬ 
besi  down  to  its  mouths  upon  the  shore 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thus  complet¬ 
ing  the  entire  journey  across  Southern 
Africa.  Dr.  Livingstone  returned  to 
England  at  the  close  of  1856,  and  was 
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present  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Koyal  Geographical  Society,  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  in  that  year,  when  the 
president.  Sir  R.  Murchison,  reminded 
his  audience  that  “  they  were  met  to- 

B;ther  for  the  purpose  of  welcoming 
r.  Livingstone,  on  his  return  home 
from  South  Africa,  after  an  absence 
of  sixteen  years,  during  which,  while 
endeavoring  to  spread  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  through  lands  never  be¬ 
fore  trodden  by  the  foot  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean,  he  had  made  geographical  discov¬ 
eries  of  incalculable  importance.  In  all 
his  various  journeys.  Dr.  Livingstone 
had  travelled  over  no  less  than  eleven 
thousand  miles  of  African  territory ;  and 
he  had  come  back  to  England  as  the 
pioneer  of  sound  and  useful  knowledge. 
For,  by  his  astronomical  observations, 
he  had  determined  the  sites  of  numerous 
places,  hills,  rivers,  and  lakes,  nearly  all 
of  which  had  been  hitherto  unknown, 
while  he  had  seized  upon  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  describing  the  physic^  features, 
climatology,  and  geological  structure  of 
the  countries  which  he  had  explored,  and 
had  pointed  out  many  new  sources  of 
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commerce  as  yet  unknown  to  the  scope 
and  the  enterjirise  of  the  British  mer¬ 
chant.”  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  value 
Of  Dr.  Livingstone’s  explorations  in 
South  Africa,  considered  merely  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  Dr.  Living¬ 
stone,  however,  modestly  propounded 
his  views  on  the  question  of  African 
civilization,  by  recommending  the  growth 
of  cotton  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
interior  of  that  continent,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  up  of  commercial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  South  African 
tribes,  as  measures  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  European ‘civiliza¬ 
tion.  He  published,  in  1857,  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  his  Missionary  Researches 
in  Africa,  which  was  most  favorably 
received,  and  had  a  very  extensive  cir¬ 
culation.  In  March,  1858,  ho  returned 
to  Africa,  with  the  design  of  extending 
his  researches  to  a  further  point,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  small  band  of  assistants,  who 
were  supplied  by  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  for  that  purpose,  but  returned  to 
his  native  country  in  1864. 
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AUTUMN. 

I. 

Tni  rooks  are  calline^,  calling,  calling, 

The  rooks  are  calling  from  the  tree ; 

The  wither’d  leaves  are  falling,  falling. 

And  the  winds  sigh  heavily: 

And  the  human  soul  at  this  rotting  hour. 

With  the  drooping  flower. 

Doth  inwara  groan. 

And  to  its  fellow  maketh  grievous  moan. 

u. 

Yet  not  with  man  and  flower  alone 
Hath  thu  year’s  time 
Lost  all  its  p>lden  prime. 

And  sadden’d  into  langdbr  and  decay ; 

But,  one  by  one. 

Heaven’s  choristers  have  gone, 

And  taken  all  their  song  away,  away. 

m. 

I  saw  the  fruitage  shaken,  shaken, 

I  saw  the  fruitage  shaken  from  the  tree ; 

And  when  the  boi4;h8  knew  all  their  riches  taken. 
They  bent  in  agony. 

And  now,  for  very  grief, 

Scarce  a  leaf 

Doth  upward  turn  its  free  of  yellowing  hue 
To  sun  or  dew. 


IV. 

But  all  these  earth  -  bow’d  trees,  though  dying, 
dying. 

Bear  summ’d  within  them  seed  for  other  years. 
Then  take,  my  soul,  the  burden  of  their  sighing. 
And  stay  these  blinding  tears. 

We  live,  bi^r  fruit,  and  fMe  on  earth. 

Till  the  even  of  life’s  story ; 

And  only  in  yon  land  whence  we  had  birth 
Inherit  undecaving  glory ! 

— Macm%lla»i$  MagattHe.  Gxoaoa  Smith. 


KING  HARRY  AND  THE  ABBOT  OF 
WALTHAM. 

BT  WILUAM  JOnS. 

I. 

Bturr  Harry  the  Eighth  was  out  hunting  one  day. 
And  outrode  his  henchman,  and  then  lost  his  way : 
He  stumbled  and  grumbled,  till,  weary  and  late. 
He  came  to  fair  Widtham,  and  knock’d  at  the  gate. 
“  So  ho  I  worthy  fathers,  a  yeoman  is  here, 

Who  craves  for  a  bed,  and  a  tithe  of  your  cheer.” 
So  they  led  him  at  once  to  the  large  gnesten  hall. 
And  summoned  the  abbot,  who  came  to  the  call 

IL 

Now  the  abbot  was  plump,  as  an  abbot  should  be. 
He  ordered  a  chine  and  some  good  Malvoisie, 
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“  And,”  qnoth  he,  “  honest  yeoman,  now  spare 
not,  I  pray, 

No  beef  have /tasted  for  many  a  day; 

For,  alas  I  I  most  own,  that  except  for  a  bone 
Of  a  capon  or  turkey,  my  appetite’s  ^ne. 

I  would  give  half  my  abbey  for  hunger  like 
thine.” 

Said  the  King  to  himself,  "You  shall  soon  have  a 
•  chine." 

ui. 

At  sunrise  the  abbot  took  leave  of  his  guest, 
Who,  grace  to  the  beef,  bad  enjoyed  a  good  rest. 
But  ere  the  next  sun  in  the  west  had  gone  down. 
The  Abbot  of  Waltham  was  summoned  to  town, 
lie  was  lodg’d  in  the  Tower,  and  there,  day  by 
day, 

Fed  on  dry  bread  alone,  till  his  flesh  fell  away. 
When  a  rich  juicy  chine  on  his  table  was  placed. 
And  to  do  it  full  justice  the  abbot  made  haste. 

IV. 

Such  a  dinner  few  abbots  had  certainly  made. 
His  mouth  and  his  teeth  kept  good  time  to  his 
blade, 

1  le  ground  it,  and  found  it  most  excellent  meat, 
.’\nd  vow’d  that  a  monarch  would  And  it  a  treat. 
••  Ha  !  ha  T  cried  bluff  Harry,  who  entered  his 
cell, 

I  have  helped  your  digestion.  Lord  Abbot,  right 
well. 

Oo  home  to  your  monks,  for  your  health  is  now 
sure, 

Bvt  the  half  of  your  abbey  I  claim  for  the  cure  I  ” 
— Bentley’s  Miscellany. 


POETRY. 

How  many  voices,  sweet  and  strong. 
Have  cheered  the  path  of  Time ; 
The  mortal  form  hath  perished  long ; 
Its  notes  forever  chime. 

In  every  land,  and  o'er  the  sea ; 

In  gentle  hearts  and  brave ; 

Like  mouiitain-airs  that  brace  the  free. 
Like  trumpets  to  the  slave. 

Oh  well  it  is  to  feel  a  spark 
Of  this  immortal  power. 

Though  lowly  os  a  meadow-lark 
To  soar  some  gulden  hour  I 


NEW- YEAR  FANCIES. 

The  New-Year’s  morn.  Tlie  solemn  ch'une 
Rings  from  the  belfry  o’er  the  snow, 

And  echoes  through  Ute  river’s  flow. 
Amid  the  rocks  that  ftown  at  Time. 

The  New- Year’s  morn.  The  golden  stars 
Are  gleandng  in  their  solemn  calm. 

As  though  their  majesty  were  halm 
For  ill  that  wounds,  and  thought  that  jars. 

And  oh  1  tlie  memories  that  rise 
As  peal  the  far-off  bells — they  wake 
Visions  whose  sleep  no  power  may  break. 
And  bring  the  light  to  long-closed  eyes. 


And  oh  I  the  memories  that  cling 
Around  this  old  oak-panelled  room  : 

The  pine-logs  flashing  through  the  gloom. 
Seem  sparkles  from  life’s  early  spring  1 

“  After  long  years  !  ”  I  rest  again. 

This  ancient  home,  it  seems  to  mo. 

Wearied  with  travel  o’er  the  sea. 

Holds  anodyne  for  carking  pain. 

The  bells  are  pealing  out  as  sound 
The  voices  of  a  blessed  dream. 

That  float  athwart  life’s  hurried  stream. 
And  hold  the  eager  hearer  bound. 

Oh !  belle,  ring  on.  The  music  sweet 

That  quivers  o’er  the  snow-fields  bright. 

In  the  full  moon  will  put  to  flight 
My  bitter  thoughts,  and  bid  me  greet 

The  veiled  New-Year  with  hope  and  peace. 
That  in  its  secrets  I  may  find 
The  influence  that  bids  the  mind 
From  sorrow  take  its  just  release. 

And  learn  to  stud  this  life  of  ours 

With  gems  of  purity  and  truth,  , 

That,  as  in  sunny  dreams  of  youth. 

We  plant  the  path  with  deathless  flowers ! 

— London  Society.  W.  R. 


SONNETS  OF  SORROW. 

CALM. 

Soaaow — the  heart-deep  heritage  of  men — 

It  comes  upon  the  spirit  silently. 

When  there  is  calm  in  air,  and  flood  and  sky. 
When  the  deer  pasture  slowly  through  the  glen. 
And  the  brown  squirrel — jocund  denizen 

Of  park  and  wood — hangs  in  the  oak  on  high ; 
And  wearily  the  river  courses  by 
In  waves  that  never  may  return  agen. 

For  oh  the  sunlight  and  the  woods  and  streams — 
They  are  perpetual.  But  man  disappears ; 

Ho  cannot  bear  the  burden  of  the  years; 

He  passes  like  the  lightest  of  his  dreams. 

And  therefore  sorrow  to  the  happiest  mood 
Comes  often,  even  in  summer  solitude. 

STOaMT. 

The  wild  wind  talks  unto  the  misty  hills ; 

The  misty  hills  make  answer ;  and  the  main 
Howls  like  a  giant,  bursting  from  a  chain 
Of  many  centunes;  monstrous  uproar  Alia 
The  appalling  night.  So  the  world’s  turmoil  kills 
The  heart’s  low  music — grief  and  fear  and  pain 
Incessant,  as  the  floods  of  wintry  rain 
Which  into  torrents  swell  the  mountain  rilla. 

But  Summer  shall  return,  her  golden  hair 
Shedding  soft  splendors  on  the  distant  East, 
Her  light  feet  ruddy  ’mid  the  Alpine  fern. 

Nor  otherwise  to  those  whom  endless  care 
W eighs  to  the  earth.  Await  the  bridal  feast  I 
Even  to  the  mourners  summer  shall  return. 

MoariMu  Coluhs. 

—  Temple  Bar. 
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SEA-VIEW. 

I. — DAT. 

Trk  Bhipe  seem  han^n^  in  the  air, 

Through  the  l>a*e  and  through  the  mut ; 
And  the  sea  and  the  horizon 
Are  cloudy  amethyst, 

Till  the  keen  rays  pierce  and  sever 
The  veil  before  the  sun, 

When  the  ripples  dance,  and  sparkles 
Break  forth  from  every  one. 

And  the  crescents  and  the  churches. 

Long  looming  through  the  gray, 

Ap])ear  piled  np  in  brightness 
Of  the  expanding  day; 

And  the  pier  with  arms  extended. 

Seems  welcoming  the  ships. 

And  the  red  buoy  to  the  southward. 

On  the  foam-crest  shines  and  dips. 

As  the  little  tawny  vessels, 

Umber,  and  yellow,  and  black, 

Oome  skimming  round  the  foreland 
Upon  the  frigate’s  track. 

Scattered  like  sheep  a-feeding. 

Over  the  glistening  tide. 

And  the  galley’s  oars  like  pinions 
Of  an  albatross  spread  wide. 

II. — XIGUT. 

All  day  the  sunbeams’  shadow  chased 
Along  the  white  cliff  fleet. 

Till  the  red  light's  fading  westward 
Where  the  clover’s  dewy  sweet ; 

Till  the  surf  a  white  Are  rolls  beating 
Against  the  jetty  wall. 

And  you  hear  the  ship-bells  sharply 
To  the  absent  sailors  call. 

And  when  the  stars  are  sparkling. 

The  harbor’s  emerald  flame 
Shines  to  the  ships  returning 

To  the  port  from  whence  they  came  ; 

And  the  church-clock  mourns  so  gravely 
The  passing  of  the  hour. 

And  the  moon  in  the  blue  sky  ruling. 
Shines  with  a  fuller  power. 

— Chamben’i  Journal. 


BEAUTY. 

I  PRIZE  not  alone  the  cheek’s  rosy  dye. 

The  soft-veiling  lash,  the  bright-beaming  eye. 
The  pearly  teeth,  or  the  sweet  ruby  lip 
Parting,  as  eager  life's  promise  to  sip ; 

The  noble  expanse  of  the  brow  of  snow. 

The  skin  so  transparent,  the  azure  flow 
Of  the  graceful  veins  in  rich  tracery. 

Or  the  voice’s  entrancing  and  rich  melody. 
Charming— enchanting — as  all  these  may  be. 

Oh,  they  are  not  dearest  to  love  or  to  me  I 

Nor  the  dark,  smooth  eyebrow’s  pencilled  line. 
Nor  the  locks’  rich  wave,  nor  their  silky  shine. 
Nor  the  delicate  shape  of  the  graceful  head. 

Nor  the  fair,  slight  hand,  nor  the  fairy  tread 
Of  the  tiny,  elastic,  and  glancing  feet. 

Which  this  earth,  like  aerial  visitants  meet. 


[May, 

Nor  the  exquisite  form,  whose  speaking  grace. 
Like  harmony  breathes,  with  the  eloquent  face. 
Lovely — enchanting — though  all  .these  may  be. 
No !  they  are  not  dearest  to  love  or  to  me  ! 

But  the  changing  hue  of  the  unschooled  cheek. 
Which,  true  to  the  soul’s  deep  emotions,  will  speak, 
The  soft,  modest  droop  of  the  veiling  lash. 

The  gentle  glance,  the  ingenuous  flash. 

The  calm,  clear  look  of  candor  and  truth. 

The  guileless  hojie  of  innocent  youth. 

The  playful,  the  sweet,  and  the  tender  smile. 
That  parts  those  bright  lips,  disclosing,  the  while. 
The  pearly  teeth,  like  to  emblems  meet 
Of  the  soul’s  fair  thoughts,  so  pure  and  so  sweet — 
A  beauty  eternal  in  these  I  see. 

And  these  are  far  dearer  to  love  and  to  me. 

The  eyebrow’s  placid  and  mind-breathing  line. 
The  candor,  sincerity,  radiance  divine 
Of  intellect  shed  o’er  the  brow  of  snow. 

The  purple  flush,  and  the  mantling  glow. 

That  tell  of  a  light  supreme  and  fair. 

The  light  of  intelligence,  sympathy  rare. 

And  lend  to  thy  grace  a  charm  unbought. 

The  melting  tone  with  emotion  fraught. 

The  spirit  enlivening  all  that  I  see — 

This  is  far  dearer  to  love  and  to  me. 

But  the  azure  veins'  impetuous  rnsh. 

Painting  thy  soul’s  deep  love  in  its  flush. 

The  scarlet  dye  of  that  gentle  cheek. 

Which  volumes  to  this  eager  heart  can  sjieak. 
The  modest  and  quickly  averted  eye. 

Veiling  the  feelings  it  may  not  belie. 

The  trustful  smile  and  the  balmy  sigli 
Parting  those  lips  in  their  ruby  dye — 

These  are  the  ties  that  bind  me  to  thee. 

These,  these  are  the  dearest  to  love  and  to  me. 

The  gentle  clasp  of  that  tremulous  hand. 
Answering  thy  true  lover’s  fervent  demand. 
That  small  and  delicate  head’s  graceful  bend. 

As  its  shining  locks  on  my  shoulder  descend. 
The  form  which  doth  in  iny  fond  arms  recline. 
The  li{»s’  dear  pressure  responding  to  mine. 

The  melting  tones  which  my  vows  repeat. 

The  truthfulness,  love,  which  my  ardor  meet — 
These  wrap  my  s]tirit  in  full  ecstasy. 

These,  these  are  the  dearest  to  love  and  to  roe. 

— S/tUlinff  Magazine. 
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The  Natural  Hietory,  Ancient  anrf  Modem,  of 
Preciout  Stone*,  and  Oem»,  and  of  the  Preciou* 
Metal*.  By  C.  W.  Kino,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  Antiqw  Oem*, 
and  Ihe  Gno»tic*  and  their  Remain*.  Bell  aud 
Daldy,  London,  1865.  The  volumes  previously 

Eut  forth  by  Mr.  King  are  sufflcient  evidence  of 
is  fitness  to  discourse  upon  such  a  subject  as  he 
has  here  undertaken,  both  from  a  learned  and  a 
popular  point  of  view.  His  respective  treatises 
upon  ancient  gems  and  the  Gnostics — the  latter 
book  noticed  at  some  length  in  our  Journal  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  —  are  well  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  the  volume  now  oefore  ns.  “  There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dream¬ 
ed  of  in  the  philosophy  ”  of  most  men ;  aud  pre- 
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cions  stones  and  gems  have  a  history  known  but 
to  few,  and  a  value,  real  or  fictitious,  far  beyond 
that  put  on  them  by  the  lapidary,  or  those 
whose  brows  are  encircled  by  a  coronet  of  the 
costliest  jewelry.  From  the  time  when  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  a  breastplate  for  the 
use  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and 
to  adorn  it  with  twelve  of  the  rarest  stones  then 
known,  significant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  down  to 
the  present  time,  those  precious  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  have  been  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  as  eagerly  coveted  b^  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  mankind  in  a  position  to  acquire 
them.  Gold,  in  comparison,  is  but  as  dross ;  a 
ship-load  of  the  }’ellow  metal  is  far  outweighed,  in 
monetary  value,  by  a  single  pearl,  if  we  are  to 
credit  the  well-known  story  of  Pliny,  that,  at  a 
banquet  given  to  Marc  Anthony  by  Cleopatra, 
the  queen  threw  one  of  two  worn  in  her  ears — 
each  valued  at  about  a  million  of  money — into  a 
goblet,  in  order  to  dissolve  it,  that  her  lover  might 
see  with  what  disregard  of  wealth  she  could  en¬ 
tertain  him.  The  whole  story  is,  possibly,  only  a 
fiction ;  or,  perhaps,  has  so  much  of  truth  in  it  as 
relates  to  the  act,  and  not  to  the  value  of  the 
pearl ;  vet,  who  would  venture  to  say  what  sum 
the  “  I^oh-i-noor,”  or  the  “Great  Mogul,”  with 
others,  would  realize,  if  offered  for  public  sale ! 
It  seems  nut  improbable  that  the  whole  history 
of  Europe  for  the  last  seventy  years  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  diamond ;  for,  after  the  18th  Brumaire, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution,  Bona¬ 
parte  pledged  the  celebrated  stone,  kuown  a.s 
“  The  Regent  of  France  " — ^from  its  having  been 
bought  by  the  Regent  Orleans,  who  gave 
£160,000  for  it  —  to  the  Dutch  government,  and 
thus  procured  funds  which  enabled  him  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  power. 

It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  these  valuable  objects  are  held,  that 
they  should  at  various  epochs  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  engage  the  attention  of  writers,  both  direct¬ 
ly  and  incidentally.  Pliny  quotes  by  name  nu¬ 
merous  mineralogists,  chiefly  Greeks,  from  whom, 
in  a  great  measure,  ho  drew  the  materials  for 
his  own  remarks  In  his  work  on  natural  history. 
Among  tliose  to  whom  reference  is  made  are  the 
Archelaus,  of  whom  we  read  in  Jos(‘phus  as 
“reiguing  in  Capiiadocia,”  and  the  Numidian 
king,  Juba  11.,  contemporary  with  the  £m|>cror 
Augustus.  But  nothing  of  these  earlier  times 
lias  come  down  to  us,  except  a  short  treatise  by 
Theophrastus,  written  about  300  B.C.,  which 
Pliny  has  incorporated  with  his  book,  and  a 
poem  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  whopi  Mr.  King  aj)- 
iKiars  to  think  in  this  case  is  identical  witli  the 
Mayian  Zoroastres.  Of  this  poem,  which  is  en¬ 
titled  On  Stonei,  he  has  given  in  his  voluuie  an 
elegant  translation,  though  he  regards  it,  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  as  almost  valueless ;  still, 
beyond  its  own  merits  as  a  poetical  composition, 
it  is  the  sole,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient  rep¬ 
resentative  left  of  the  mystic  lore  of  Chalda>a, 
“  that  magorttm  infanda  vaniia$  which,  ridiculed 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  age,  but  fondly  and 
fully  believed  in  by  their  contemporaries  of  every 
rank,  and  augmented  as  time  went  on  with  yet 
more  monstrous  fables,  remained  the  established 
faith  down  to  the  days  of  our  own  g^reat  •  grand¬ 
fathers.” 

The  hierarchy  of  the  early  Christian  church 


found  in  these  valnable  specimens  of  mineraloipr 
subjects  for  their  pens,  even  if  they  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  them.  About  the  fourth  century, 
Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salainis,  in  Cyprus,  wrote 
a  small  treatise  on  The  Tieelve  Stone*  of  the  High 
I'rietC*  a  work  praised  by  8L  Jerome. 

In  the  seventh  century  ,l8idoru8.  Bishop  of  Seville, 
speaks  of  stones  and  minerals  in  his  Origine*,  a 
work,  says  Mr.  King,  “  which  has  a  certain  value 
as  containing  quotations  from  many  authors  now 
lost.”  Some  four  centuries  after  Isidorus,  Mar- 
bodus,  or  Marboeuf,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  published 
a  Lapidarium,  purporting  to  be  an  abridgment  of 
the  Duiky  volume  composed  by  Evax,  King  of 
Arabia,  and  presented  to  Tiberius  Cesar :  while 
about  a  century  later,  i.e.,  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  appeared  Mohammed  Ben 
Mansur,  “who  may  justly  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  compose  a  really  scientific  and 
systematic  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  his  Soot  on 
Precion*  Stone*,  dedicated  to  the  Abbaside  Sultan 
of  Persia,  Abu  Naser  Beharderchan.  In  this 
work  ho  treats  of  each  stone  under  three  heads, 
viz.,  “  Properties,  Varieties,  and  Places  producing 
it.”  The  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  minerals 
displayed  throughout  this  treatise  is  absolutely 
miraculous,  considering  the  age  that  produced  it. 
He  actually  anticipates  by  many  centuries  the 
founders  of  the  modem  science  in  Europe — Haiiy, 
Mohl,  and  others — in  several  points,  sueh  as  in 
defining  the  different  species  of  the  Corundum, 
and  in  busing  his  distinctions  upon  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  hardness  of  the  several  kinds.” 

We  mention  these  writers,  all  more  or  less 
very  far  distant  from  us  in  time,  only  to  show  how 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject. 
There  are  many  more  who  might  find  a  place 
among  them,  and  of  whom  Mr.  King  speaks.  Of 
later  writers,  the  principal  is,  undoubtedly,  De 
Boot,  or  Boethius,  as  he  is  frequently  called,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Antwerp,  and  physician  to  Rudolph  II., 
Emperor  of  Germany.  He  published  in  1609, 
his  book,  l)e  Oemmi*  et  Lapidibua,  which  was  re- 

Erinted  about  forty  years  after,  with  good  notes 
y  Tollins. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  gems  have 
been  presumed  to  possess  a  value  beyond  their 
rarity  and  beauty ;  and  it  is  to  this  point  that 
most  of  the  ancient  writers  address  themselves. 
The  Lapidarium  of  Marbodus  is  the  last  work 
professing  to  treat,  however  imperfectly,  of  the 
natural  history  of  stones.  Orpheus,  Parthenius 
(a  Roman  of  the  time  of  Nero),  Isidorus,  Marbo- 
dns,  and  others,  refer  principally  to  their  magical 
or  medicinal  qualities ;  while  the  numerons  I.a- 
pidaria  extant  in  MS.,  some  as  old  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  “  bid  farewell  not  only  to  science 
but  to  common  sense.  They  treat  not  so  much 
upon  the  natural  qualities  of  gems,  whether  ‘  in 
medicine  potable,’  or,  set  as  jewels,  upon  the 
health  of  the  wearer,  as  upon  their  suiiematural 
powers  in  baffling  the  influence  of  demons 
and  the  various  evils  due  to  the  malice  of  such 
beings  —  plagues,  murrains,  and  tempests.” 
This  phase  of  the  subject,  as  it  appears  in 
engraved  gems  and  talismans,  has  received 
due  attention  from  our  author  in  his  previous 
work  on  the  Gnostics.  And  it  is  both  enrions 
and  amusing  to  note  what  marvellons  virtues 
have  been  ascribed  to  precious  stones  of  almost 
every  kind.  Pliny,  for  example,  speaking  of  the 
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amethyst,  Ba3r8 :  “  The  Iviny^  Ma(p  promise  that 
these  gems  are  an  antidote  to  drunkennem,  and 
take  their  name” — which  the  Greeks  interpreted 
to  mean  “wineleas”- — “from  this  property. 
MoreoTer,  that  if  the  name  of  the  moon  or  sun 
be  engraved  upon  them,  and  they  be  thus  hung 
about  the  neck  from  the  hair  of  the  baboon,  or  the 
feathers  of  a  swallow,  they  are  a  charm  against  j 
witchcraft.  They  are  also  serviceable  to  persons 
having  petitions  to  make  to  princes:  they  keep 
off  hailstorms  and  flighta  of  locusts  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  spell  which  they  teach."  But  these 
absurdities  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  be¬ 
liefs  of  later  times,  and  especially  as  to  the  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  of  costly  minerals. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  lung's  excellent  treatise  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  perspicuous.  U nder  the  head  of  each  stone 
or  mineral — and  all  are  arranged  alphabetically 
— we  have  its  natural  history,  its  chemical  com¬ 
position,  origin,  place  or  places  producing  it,  its 
varieties,  distinctive  characters,  counterfeits  of 
it,  and  its  ancient  and  present  value.  To  these 
is  added,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  gems  as  magical  and  medicinal  agents, 
(wrhaps  the  most  important  of  their  characteris¬ 
tics  in  later  antiquity,  as  it  certainly  was  through¬ 
out  the  whole  course  of  the  mediseval  ages,  when 
the  beauty  or  rarity  of  a  stone  connt^  for  in¬ 
finitely  less  in  the  estimation  of  its  value  —  the 
BatraekUa,  or  toadstone,  for  example  —  than  for 
its  reputed  virtue  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Among 
many  other  virtues  possessed  by  this  stone  was 
that  of  its  being  an  antidote  to  poison ;  and  it 
was  usual  to  swallow  it  as  a  kind  of  “  dinner- 
pill,”  to  counteract  the  fact  of  any  noxious  ingre¬ 
dients  put  into  the  dish  or  wine-cup. 

Gold  and  silver  lead  the  author  to  make  some 
valuable  remarks  on  these  metals  as  matters  of 
currency,  and  on  the  question  of  recent  legislation 
in  this  country  concerning  them.  Then  there  is 
a  long  and  interesting  chapter  on  mediseval  dec¬ 
orated  plate,  another  on  antique  glass,  or  p<uUt, 
and  one  on  the  jewelry  of  the  ancients ;  so  that 
nothing  which  Immu^  on  the  subject  in  hand,  how¬ 
ever  seemingly  remote,  is  left  undiscussed.  Mr. 
King  appears  to  have  exhausted  it  He  has  cer¬ 
tainly  produced  a  volume  that  will  well  serve  the 
purpose  either  of  reference  or  of  study.  It  in¬ 
structs  while  it  entertains. — Art  JoumeU. 

lAvwgtlone't  Zambesi  •.  Narrative  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  Zambesi  and  its  Tributaries ;  and  of 
the  discovery  of  the  lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa. 
1858-1864.  By  David  and  Cbables  Livino- 
STO.vx,  with  map  and  illustrations.  New-Tork: 
Harper  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  -  Square. 
1866.  pp.  638.  In  connection  with  a  fine  and 
accurate  portrait  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  eminent 
missionary  and  traveller  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
at  the  head  of  this  number  of  The  Eclectic,  and 
in  connection  with  an  interesting  review  of  his 
travels,  also  in  tliis  number  of  The  Eclectic,  as 
well  as  a  biogrwhical  sketch  of  this  remarkable 
man,  will  be  only  needful  to  announce  the  issue 
of  this  narrative  volume,  by  the  Harpers,  in  order 
to  secure  a  large  demand  for  so  valuable  a  work. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  book  is 
full  of  remarkable  narrative  and  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  the  vast  interior  of  that  greiA  continent, 
which  nas  been  for  so  many  ages  bidden  from 
human  view.  It  is  the  romance  of  travel.  The 
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portrait  of  the  remarkable  man,  who  has  for  so 
many  years  explored  those  hidden  mysteries,  and 
sojourned  among  those  strange  tribes  of  humanity, 
will  add  interest  to  the  volume,  as  well  as  the 
graphic  illustrations  which  adorn  and  embellish 
the  book.  We  hope  in  our  next  to  make  some 
extracts  from  this  volume,  which  will  so  well  ro- 
1  pay  perusal. 

Poe&tf :  I/yrieal,  Karrative,  and  Satirical,  of  the 
Civil  War.  Selected  and  edited  by  Richaed 
Geaxt  W HITE.  New  York :  The  American  Nca  s 
Company.  1 866.  This  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  best 
collection  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen  under  our 
notice,  as  we  might  naturally  ex]>ect  from  the 
high  character  of  the  editor.  One  is  surprised, 
in  examining  this  beautiful  volume,  at  the  amount 
of  respectable  poetry  which  the  late  war  occa¬ 
sioned.  The  pieces  are  selected  from  a  wide 
range,  and  although  tliey  have  mostly  or  all  a|>- 
peared  before  in  print,  still  it  is  well  to  give  them 
this  permanent  form.  The  volume  will  possess 
very  great  interest  fifty  years  hence — more,  per¬ 
haps,  than  at  the  present  time.  In  an  ap]>endix 
we  have  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of 
rebel  poetry,  some  good,  and  all  aglow  witli 
Southern  fire  and  bravery. 

Leighton  Court :  A  Country-House  Story.  By 
Henut  Kinoslet.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Helds. 
1866.  This  is  a  country  tale  of  very  considerable 
power  and  interest,  marred,  however,  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  outlandish  words. 

Honor  Mag.  Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1866. 
The  heroine  of  this  capital  storv  was  a  waif  of 
the  ocean,  cast  upon  our  const  during  a  storm, 
and  received  into  the  home  of  a  singularly  noble, 
unselfish,  and  happy  family.  Honor,  who  pos¬ 
sesses  wonderful  musical  talent  and  a  character 
of  almost  unearthly  purity,  devotes  her  life,  with 
a  fixed  and  indomitaole  purpose,  to  her  high  art. 
Successful  in  an  eminent  degree,  she  is  flattered 
and  courted ;  but  she  rejects  all  love  pro¬ 
posals,  and  works  on  nobly  and  hcroicly  with 
singleness  of  aim.  The  manly  and  noble  Philip, 
who  is  coolly  rejected  by  her,  goes  abroad  and 
dies,  leaving  her  a  fortune.  In  the  meanwhile, 
however,  before  made  acquainted  with  his  death, 
she  discovers  that  she  truly  loves  him,  and  re¬ 
solves  to  confess  it  to  him  on  his  return.  But  she 
rises  superior  to  the  terrible  disappointment  and 
anguish,  and  pursues  still  her  work.  The  onl^ 
drawback  to  the  interest  of  the  work  is  the  posi- , 
tion  in  which  Honor  May  and  L'ncle  Robert,  who 
took  her  to  his  home  after  rescuing  her  from  the 
water,  and  was  the  real  inspiration  of  her  life,  are 
left.  By  all  rules  of  life,  in  fiction  or  reality, 
they  ought  to  have  been  united  in  the  end.  This 
is  but  a  Laid  outline  of  this  story,  which,  for  ele¬ 
vation  of  sentiment  and  good  impression,  is  not 
often  excelled. 

Broken  to  Harness :  A  Story  of  English  Do¬ 
mestic  Life.  By  Edmusd  Yates.  Boston  :  Lori ng. 
Publisher.  1866.  This  story  origiuully  appeared 
in  one  of  the  English  magazines,  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  this  popular  author. 

Cherry  and  Violet:  A  Story  of  the  Great 
Plague.  By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell  ”  New- 
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York:  M.  W.  Dodd.  1866.  is  truly  a 

cLarminf;  book,  whirh  cannot  fail  to  delight  all, 
youni;  and  old,  who  will  read  it.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  it  is  to  be  followed  speedily  by  other 
works  from  the  same  gifted  pen. 

The  Ceeilia* :  Or,  the  Force  of  Circamstances. 
By  Akxk  Arotlx.  New-York:  The  American 
News  Company.  We  are  amazed  that  a  woman 
could  write  such  a  book,  so  full  of  crime  in  every 
reroltinff  feature,  and  replete  with  sentiments 
false  and  pernicions.  Sin  is  simply  the  “  Force 
of  t^rcumstances.  •  The  murderer  needs  only 
rise  above  the  circumstances  of  his  snrronndincfs 
to  bo  a  new  creature ;  and  as  to  eternal  punish¬ 
ment  fur  his  sin  and  crime,  it  has  no  foundation, 
except  in  “  crude  traditiuns  and  childish  fears." 
Pity  that  brains  and  time  were  not  better  spent 
than  in  producing  such  a  story  of  almost  un- 
|>aralleled  crime,  and  false  and  unscriptursl 
teaching  on  one  of  the  must  solemn  and  awful 
themes  of  revealed' truth.  Vfe  are  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  highly  re.spcctable  an  Association 
should  put  its  imprimatur  upon  the  book. 


SCIENCE. 

Does  fhone  Exist  in  the  Atmosphere  f — Admiral 
Berigny  put  this  question  seriously  to  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  at  its  meeting  on  November  ‘27th. 
This  gentleman  has  been  led,  after  ten  years  of 
oz«>nometric  obseri’stions,  to  doubt  the  existence 
of  ozone,  properly  so  called,  in  our  atmosphere,  lie 
therefore  asks  the  Academy  to  ap]>oint  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  order  to  decide  definitely,  (1)  whether 
ozone  exists  in  the  atmosphere ;  (*2)  whether 
Schdnbein's  or  anybody  clse's  pajicrs  prove 
the  presence  of  electrized  oxygen;  and,  lastly, 
whether  an  easy  and  reliable  method  of  detect¬ 
ing  it  could  not  be  devised.  The  Academy  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  composed  of  Chevreuil, 
Dumas,  Pelouze,  Pouillet,  lioussingault,  Lo  Ver- 
rier,  Valliant  Fr6my,  and  E.  Becquerel,  whose 
report  will,  no  doubt,  scatter  popular  notions  on 
atmospheric  ozone  to  the  winds.  To  say  the 
truth,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  presence  of 
ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is,  as  M.  Fr6my  showed 
to  the  Academy,  of  the  most  doubtful  character. 
M.  Fr^my  said  that  he  knew  of  only  one  certain 
test  for  ozone  in  the  air,  and  that  was  the  oxida¬ 
tion  of  silver,  by  passing  a  current  of  moist  air 
over  the  metal ;  and  this  test  he  had  applied 
many  times  without  obtaining  any  indication  of 
ozone.  We  are  very  far  from  being  acquainted, 
he  said,  with  all  the  bodies  held  in  suspension  in 
the  air,  and,  consequently,  ignorant  of  the  action 
they  may  exert  on  iodide  of  potassium.  May 
not,  he  Mked,  this  salt  become  alkaline,  or  set 
free  iodine  under  other  influences  besides  tliat  of 
ozone  ?  He  did  not  deny  the  fact  of  its  presence, 
but  he  asked  a  positive  proof  of  it.  Such  a  proof 
is  required  :  for  seeing  that  ozone  is  instantly 
destroyed  by  organic  matters,  and  absorbed  by 
nitrogen,  it  is  diinciiit  to  understand  how  such  a 
body  can  continue  to  exist  in  the  air,  which  con¬ 
tains  precisely  the  elements  which  would  at  once 
change  the  ozone.  As  reg^arded  the  test-papers, 
he  asked,  what  use  there  could  be  in  a  re-agent 
which  was  affected  not  only  by  ozone,  but  by  the 
oxygen  compounds  of  nitix^n,  by  oxygenated 


water,  by  ammonia,  by  formic  acid,  by  essential 
oils,  by  the  acid  products  of  combustion,  by 
dusts — in  a  word,  by  all  sorts  of  things  which  are 
held  in  suspension  in  the  air. — Yide  Chemical 
Netes,  December. 

Machinery  for  Puddling  Iron. — ^The  increasing 
difficulties  caused  by  the  disputes  between  mas¬ 
ters  and  men  in  Staffordshire  are  causing  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  redirected  to  the  {Kieeibility  of  puddling 
iron  by  machinery,  and  more  than  one  system  of 
machine  puddling  is  undergoing  thorough  trial 
and  investigation.  At  the  Dowlais  wo»s,  Mr. 
Walker’s  plana  are  being  tried  with  encourapng 
results,  the  molten  metm  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  flame  by  the  rotation  and  oscilla¬ 
tion  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  the  process  being 
completed  by  the  ordinary  hand  labor.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  Wombridge  Works,  Salop,  has 
intnidnced  another  system,  in  which  the  ordinary 
rabble,  or  rake,  is  worked  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
strokes  per  minute,  mechanism  outside  the  fur¬ 
nace.  With  single  furnaces  and  charges  of  6  cwt., 
the  consumption  of  coal  is  28  cwt.  per  ton  of  pud¬ 
dle  bar  made.  With  doable  furnaces  and  10  cwt. 
charges,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  only  17  cwt., 
being  a  reduction  of  89  per  cent  M.  Gaudray 
has  dcscribcil  to  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  France,  a  similar  system  in  use  at  St.  Dizier. 
The  rabble  receives  from  machinery  attached  to 
the  brickwork  of  the  furnace  a  rectilinear  motion 
transverse  to  the  furnace,  and  at  the  same  time  u 
slower  travelling  motion  lengthways  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  by  which  it  is  brought  successively  over 
every  jiart  of  the  furnace  floor.  The  saving  in 
fuel  Is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Before  the  machine  was  applied,  15.21  cwt. 
coal  per  ton  pig  iron;  with  the  machine,  11.79 
cwt  coal  per  ton  pig  iron ;  machine  thrown  out 
of  action,  13.43  cwt.  coal  per  ton  pig  iron. 

The  balling  up  of  the  iron  is  effected  by  hand 
labor  in  the  ordinary  way.  —  Popular  Sevenet  Re- 
view. 

J/r.  Blume,  a  German,  has  published  an  easy 
method  to  distinguish  natural  red  wines  from 
wines  colored  artificially.  He  has  for  years 
practiced  the  art  of  a  maker  of  artificial  wines, 
and  therefore  speaks  from  experience.  His  method 
is  based  on  the  great  difference  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  solubility  in  water  of  rod  substances 
derived  from  berries  and  fruits,  for  example,  and 
that  of  the  coloring  matter  of  natural  wines, 
which  can  only  be  dissolved  in  weak  alcohol. 
The  method  is  :  soak  in  the  wine  which  is  to  be 
tested  a  small  slice  of  bread,  or  a  dry  and  per¬ 
fectly  clean  sponge,  and  let  it  become  completely 
saturated.  Then  place  it  in  a  china-plate  filled 
with  water.  If  the  wine  is  colored  artificially, 
the  water  immediately  acquires  a  reddish  -  violet 
tint,  while,  if  it  is  natural,  this  same  effect  is 
produced  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  hour  or  lialf 
hour  only,  and  the  water,  moreover,  first  assumes 
a  sensible  opaline  appearance.  According  to 
Mr.  Blume,  this  simple  method  can  always  be 
tried  with  confidence,  and  its  results  are  much 
more  certain  than  those  commonly  in  use.— 
Chandterss  Journal. 

The  Journal  o^  the  Linneean  Society  contains  a 
report  by  Dr.  Kirk  on  a  heretofore  unknown  dye- 
wood  which  he  brought  from  the  banks  of  the 
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Rovama,  in  Eastern  Africa.  It  is  of  the  genus 
described  by  botanists  as  Cudranea,  and  grows  as 
a  lai^e  shrub  with  thick  central  stem.  On  chemi¬ 
cal  examination,  it  is  found  to  yield  a  coloring 
matter  somewhat  between  quercitron  bark  and 
fustic,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  £6  10s.  per 
ton.  Specimens  of  the  wood  and  leaves  are  placed 
in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew,  and  also  at  Edinburgh, 
where  they  can  be  seen  by  persons  interested  in 
the  subj^t.  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Kirk  is  about  to 
revisit  Eastern  Africa,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  for  sending  over  the  wood  in  large 
ijuantities. 


TTte  Ooze  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Atlantic  has 
been  described  by  Mr.  Sidebothaiu  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Manchester  Philosophical  As¬ 
sociation.  In  the  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to 
raise  the  Atlantic  cable,  the  grapnels  and  ropes 
brought  up  with  tliein  a  quantity  of  ooze  or  mud, 
some  of  which  was  scraped  off  and  preserved.  He 
obtained  specimens  of  the  deposit  from  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  and  submitted  them  to  microscopic  exam¬ 
ination.  In  appearance  the  deposit  resembles 
dirty  clay,  and  reminds  one  of  the  chalk  of  Dover ; 
indeed,  it  presents  such  appearances  as  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  a  bed  of  chalk  is  now 
being  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  composed  entirely  of  minute  organisms, 
which  exhibited  a  very  fragmentary  condition. — 
Popular  Science  Reviev. 


A  Sixth  Memoir  on  Radiation  and  Ahaorpdon, 
by  Dr.  T^-ndall,  read  before  the  Royal  Society, 
gives  particulars  of  some  experiments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  were  attended  by  unexjiected  results. 
Ever  since  Dr.  Franklin  laid  small  pieces  of  cloth 
on  snow,  and  noticed  that  the  darkest-colored 
sank  the  deepest,  it  has  been  supposed  that  dark 
colors  absorb  and  radiate  more  heat  tlum  light 
om^s.  But  Dr.  Tyndall  shows  conclusively  that 
this  is  not  the  case ;  but  that  radiation  and  ab¬ 
sorption  depend  on  other  conditions  than  mere 
color,  and  that  in  a  number  of  instances  the 
lightest  colors  absorb  and  radiate  the  moat  heat. 
Those  who  wish  to  study  the  question  with  full 
details,  will  do  well  to  look  out  for  the  next  part 
of  the  Philotophical  TVanzaetionz,  in  which  the 
paper  will  be  published. 


In  concluding  his  lecture  on  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile,  at  the  Royal  Institute,  Mr.  Baker  gave  some 
particulars  which  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  natural  phenomena  of 
Egypt.  A  rainfall  of  ten  months  draining  into 
the  Albert  Lake,  enables  that  great  reservoir  to 
send  down  to  Eg}’pt  throughout  the  year  a  stream 
of  sufficient  volume  to  overcome  the  evaporation 
and  absorption  of  the  Nubian  deserts.  Without 
the  White  Nile  not  one  drop  of  water  from  the 
Blue  Nile  would  ever  reach  Egypt  in  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  ;  it  would  all  be  absorbed  and  evaporated  ; 
but  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Abyssinian  rainy 
season  floods  the  blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara ;  and 
these  streams,  added  to  the  outpour  from  the  Al¬ 
bert  Lake,  occasion  the  inundations  in  Lower 
Egypt.  “  Thus  is  unravelled  the  whole  secret  of 
the  Nile,"  remarks  Mr.  Baker;  “the  mystery 
that  had  baffled  both  ancient  and  modem  times 
has  yielded  to  the  influence  of  England,  and  the 
honor  belongs  to  her  of  having  printed  the  first 
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footsteps  where  all  was  untrodden,  and  of  having 
brought  to  light  all  that  since  the  world  was 
creat^  has  remained  in  darkness."  Mr.  Baker 
appears  to  assume  that  the  ancient  world  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  as  the 
modern  world  was  at  the  banning  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  We  have  ourselves  published 
evidence  to  the  contrary. — Chambers's  Journal. 


ART. 

The  Albert  Chapel  in  Windsor  Castle. — Deeply 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  seventh  Henry  of 
England  was  the  desire  to  secure  for  himself  a 
lasting  memorial  amid  the  descendants  of  his 
subjects,  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  te¬ 
nacity'  of  superstition,  he  clung  to  a  reliance  upon 
the  efficacy  of  special  intercessory  services  to  bo 
celebrated  perpetually  on  his  l>chalf  after  his  de¬ 
cease.  So  lie  resolved  to  prepare  a  magnificent 
monumental  cha{>el  fur  these  services,  in  which  a 
sepulchral  monument  of  becoming  dignity  and 
splendor  should  be  erected,  in  accordance  with 
his  own  express  instructions  on  that  behalf ;  un¬ 
happily  he  had  forgotten  that  other  class  of  royal 
commemorative  memorial,  indeed  (ere  perenntus, 
the  record  of  a  beneficent  and  glorious  reign. 

In  the  first  instance  Henry  Vll.  chose  a  site  for 
his  chapel  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of 
Windsor  Castle,  immediately  to  the  eastward  rf 
tlie  new,  and  then  unfinished,  Chafiel  of  at. 
George,  the  work  of  £<lward  IV.,  the  father  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  York.  But  when  he  had 
erecte<l  his  chapel  at  Windsor,  the  Tudor  king 
conceived  the  fresh  idea  that  he  had  be<<n  build¬ 
ing  on  the  wrong  ground.  Westminster  was  the 
tme  place,  and  not  Windsor,  for  “  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapt‘1 ;  ”  and,  accordingly,  at  Westminster  the 
splendid  edifice  bearing  that  title  was  erected, 
and  ihere  it  still  remains,  almost  in  its  original 
perfection.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  real  “  Henry 
Vll.’s  Chapel  ”  should  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  with  reference  to  the  grand  ab¬ 
bey  church  of  Westminster  that  its  rejected  pre¬ 
decessor  holds  at  Windsor — both  are  placed  to 
the  eastward  of  the  main  structure,  and  in  close 
connection  with  it ;  and  both  thus  represent  that 
portion  of  the  great  mediieval  churches  which  in 
England  was  generally  distinguished  as  the 
“I.ady  Chapel.^ 

Henry  VIII.  completed  the  Chapel  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor,  but  the  chapel  his  father 
had  built  almost  under  the  same  roof  with  it  he 
gave  to  his  favorite,  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
cardinal  This  first  chapel  of  Henry  VI  I.  was  a 
present  which  W'olsey  could  thoroughly  appreci¬ 
ate.  There,  at  roval  Windsor,  within  tlie  walls 
of  the  castle  itself  it  was  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Geoiw.  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  that  chapel  also,  and  yet  it  was  dis¬ 
tinct  and  complete — “  Wolsey’s  Chapel"  The 
cardinal  enter^  with  characteristic  energy  upon 
the  work  of  adorning  his  chapel,  in  which  he  de¬ 
signed  to  erect  his  own  sepulchral  monument  All 
these  plans  full  to  the  ground  with  the  fall  of 
Wolsey;  his  chapel  was  neglected,  and  left  with¬ 
out  any  definite  purpose  or  use  until,  under  James 
II.,  for  a  short  period  it  was  fitted  up  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  worship  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Then  an¬ 
other  long  {leriod  of  neglect  succeeded,  and  it  is 
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more  than  probable  that  ruin  would  have  follow¬ 
ed  neglect,  had  not  George  III.,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  ordered  the 
building  to  be  put  into  a  condition  of  thorough 
substantial  rei>air,  with  a  view  to  its  ultimat^y 
becoming  the  burial  place  of  his  own  family. 

Once  more  a  project  for  the  appropriation  of 
this  edihce  failed  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
again  “Wolsey’s  Chapel,”  retaining  the  name 
which  pointed  to  its  brief  connection  with  the 
cardinal,  stood  empty,  silent,  and  desolate;  a 
strange  anomaly  both  in  its  antecedents  and  in  its 
actual  condition,  and  most  strangely  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  every  surrounding  object  and  associa¬ 
tion.  In  this  condition  it  hud  to  remain  until 
after  the  completion  of  the  6rst  half  of  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Then,  at  last,  a  sad  and  sudden 
bereavement  in  the  Royal  Family  of  England  led 
to  a  decided  change  in  the  destiny  of  this  build¬ 
ing.  Though  not  appointed  to  receive  and  shelter 
the  remains  of  her  lamented  Consort,  it  has  been 
determined  by  the  Queen  that  this  cha]>el  should 
l>ecome  his  monument  in  Windsor  Castle.  It 
now,  accordingly,  is  1’bince  Albert’s  Chapel,  and 
as  such  in  future  it  is  always  to  bo  known ;  and 
the  Queen,  from  her  private  resources,  is  adapt¬ 
ing  this  chapel  to  receive  a  monumental  statue 
of  the  Prince,  that  thus  the  commemorative  char¬ 
acter  of  the  edifice  may  be  duly  realised.  This 
work  of  pious  devotedness  is  one  with  which  the 
whole  nation  must  deeply  sympathize ;  and,  be¬ 
cause  we  both  share  and  rejoice  in  that  national 
sympathy  with  our  gracious  Sovereign,  we  have 
felt  It  to  be  an  act  of  duty  towards  our  readers  to 
place  before  them,  at  tlie  commencement  of  an¬ 
other  year,  a  brief  notice  of  the  progress  of  the 
works  now  in  the  act  of  being  carried  on  within 
the  walls  of  this  “  Albert  ChapeL"  A  more 
complete  description  we  necessarily  reserve  until 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  announce  the  completion 
of  the  chapel  itself. — Art  Journal. 


VARIETIE.S. 


The  Aete  Volcanic  leland, — Her  Majesty’s  ship 
Surprise,  Commander  Tryon,  which  had  been 
dispatched  to  Santorini,  to  render  assistance  to 
the  inhabitants,  returned  to  Malta  on  Friday,  the 
23d  of  February,  Wo  have  been  kindly  favored 
with  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  re¬ 
cent  vulcanic  eruption :  As  soon  as  Santorini  was 
sighted  by  the  Surprise,  a  dense  white  mass  of 
vapor  was  observed  arising  from  the  sea,  which 
appeared  to  be  boiling  from  some  unknown  cause, 
and  when  the  island  was  approached,  a  strange 
sight  was  seen :  tlie  sea  evidently  was  boiling, 
and  clouds  of  the  whitest  steam  rushed  out, 
soaring  heavenwards  like  an  enormous  avalanche, 
and  looking  like  snow.  Something  black  was 
then  seen  rising  slowly  from  the  sea,  which  after¬ 
wards  turned  out  to  De  no  less  than  an  island 
springing  from  the  deep.  It  appears  tliat  there 
were  no  earthquakes,  but  convulsions  of  nature 
caused  by  volcanic  islands  having  been  thrown 
up  from  the  sea ;  and  as  violent  eruptions  had 
taken  place,  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed, 
but  at  the  time  the  Surprise  arrived  no  imme¬ 
diate  danger  was  apprehended.  The  position  of 
tlie  vessiT  was  a  very  good  one  to  watch  the 
eruptions  from  the  volcano  on  tlie  burning  island 


that  hod  lately  risen  from  the  deep.  The  sea  for 
several  miles  looked  very  strange,  the  sulphur 
giving  it  a  yellowish  apjiearance,  and  round  the 
new  volcanic  island,  the  sea  was  boiling  at  some 
one  hundred  yards  distance  from  the  shore.  The 
steam  rose  with  great  grandeur,  the  whole  island 
emitting  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapors,  colored 
by  the  6ames  inside  the  volcano,  in  some  places 
being  cracked,  and  through  the  fissures  an  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  red  -  hot  lava  was  visible.  The 
volcano  was  in  a  constant  state  of  life,  and  an 
eruption  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Surprise.  A  black  mass  of  vajior  was  vom¬ 
ited  forth  from  the  volcano,  pouring  upwards; 
but  the  fury  of  the  eruption  was  soon  ezjiended, 
and  it  suddenly  ceased.  On  the  following  day 
her  Majesty’s  ships  Phoebe  and  Tyrian  arrived  to 
the  succor  of  the  island.  A  Greek  man-of-war 
had  come  in,  and  the  next  day  a  Russian  frigate 
was  seen  approaching,  but  she  did  not  seem  to 
like  appearances,  and  kept  at  a  distance,  watch¬ 
ing  the  phenomenon  for  some  hours  before  going 
closer  in.  The  second  night  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Surprise  another  eruption  took  place.  Tlie 
roar  was  very  fierce,  smoke  poured  forth  from  the 
volcano  with  terrific  fury,  and  large  blocks  of 
rock  and  stone  were  hurled  into  the  air,  the 
whole  presenting  a  most  imposing  sight.  During 
that  night  it  was  said  that  a  new  island  hod  been 
thrown  up ;  the  one  pointed  out  was  about  three 
hundred  yards  long,  and  was  a  black  smoking 
mass.  Close  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Surprise 
there  had  been  a  place  called  “.Mineral  Creek,” 
which  was  then  no  more ;  a  large  hill  had  risen 
out  of  it  It  made  its  apjiearancc  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  that  vessel,  but  it  rose  higher  and  higher 
during  her  presence  there,  while  the  old  island 
was  sinking  gradually,  as  if  about  to  return  to 
the  depths  of  the  sea  from  which  it  had  risen.  On 
this  sinking  island  were  several  houses,  many  of 
which  were  gone  altogether,  and  others  were 
lieing  washed  by  the  sea ;  of  one  house  there  was 
little  more  than  the  roof  and  cliimney  not  above 
the  water,  while  a  building  sank  and  rose  again. 
It  was  remarkable  that  rocks  were  constantly  ap¬ 
pearing  above  the  sea,  then  disappearing;  and 
hence  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Surprise  was 
not  very  pleasant.  On  the  second  night  a  slight 
concussion  was  felt  two  or  three  times  on  board, 
and  as  islands  had  been  springing  up  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood,  it  apjiearcd  likely  that 
one  would  come  up  under  the  ship’s  bottom.  At 
tlie  time  the  wind  and  sea  were  heavy,  and  the 
vessel  drifted  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  vol¬ 
cano,  round  which  the  sea  w'as  boiling,  and  a 
world  of  steam,  vapor,  and  smoke  arising.  The 
Surprise  immediately  got  up  steam.  A  large 
number  of  houses  were  buried  in  the  lava  and  by 
the  new  hill  that  rose  from  Mineral  Creek  ;  but 
fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  as  timely  warning 
had  been  given,  and  the  inhabitants  had  escape*! 
The  damage  done  to  property  was  not  so  great 
as  might  have  been  expected. — Ixmdon  Time*, 
March  %th. 


Profettor  Bourlot  of  Colmar,  in  his  meteoro¬ 
logical  studies,  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 
causes  of  certain  atmospheric  phenomena.  In  his 
view,  the  causes  are  internal — that  is,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  central  mass  of  the  globe  is 
fluid  fire,  the  vapor  therefrom  acting  against  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  earth’s  crust  by  which  it  is  fact  the  Rus<<ian  disease  or  the  Rinderpest  was 
inclosed,  will,  by  exciting  powerful  electric  cur-  then  unknown,  and  was  first  described  by  Omelin 
rents,  produce  sudden  changes  above  the  surface,  half  a  century  later.  The  origin  of  the  complaint 
Anotlier  effect  of  the  internal  pressure  will  be  remained  involved  in  inysterj-.  Mr.  Bates  mcn- 
contiiiual  changes  of  level  on  the  outer  surface ;  tions  that  the  cowkeejters  noticed  the  extreme 
so  much  BO,  that,  from  Professor  Bourlot’s  point  drouth  of  the  preceding  spring,  when  the  cattle 
of  view,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  firm  land — ter-  had  not  their  usual  purgation  from  the  “  frim- 
r«  firma — be  it  continent  or  island.  He  thinks  ness"  of  the  grass.  The  later  outbreak  of  1746 
it  may  be  possible  to_  prove  the  existence  of  the  and  succeeding  years  has  been  frequently  refer- 
Plutonian  sea ;  but  until  that  be  done,  he  will  red  to  in  the  newspapers, 
find  it  difficult  to  establish  his  theory  of  interior 

tempests  and  their  effects.  Sentalional  Literature. — At  the  East  end  of 

London  almost  all  the  murder  and  highwayman 
Oeorye  Peabody  and  Queen  Vteioria. — ^The  fol-  literature  of  the  past  sixty  years  is  being  repub- 
lowing  CTaceful  letter  has  been  written  by  the  Ughetl  and  sold  in  penny  numbers.  In  tobacco- 
Queen  of  E^Iand  to  Mr.  Peabody :  nists’  shop  windows,  up  dirty  courts  and  alleys, 

“  V  iNDSOE  Castlk,  March  28th,  1866.  this  literature  may  be  seen  suspended  between 
“  Tlie  Queen  hears  that  Mr.  Peabody  intends  canisters  and  brier-roots  in  strings.  The  wood 
shortly  to  return  to  America,  and  she  would  be  cuts  are  of  the  Blueskin  and  Jonathan  Wild  stamp 
sorry  that  he  should  leave  England  without  be-  — slouching  fellows  with  big  boots,  black  masks, 
ing  assured  by  herself  how  deeply  she  appreci-  and  gory  poniards  flashing  high  above  the  vic- 
ates  the  noble  act  of  more  than  princely  munifi-  tims’  heads.  Robineon  Cruaoe  has  just  been  re- 
cence  by  which  he  has  sought  to  relieve  the  published  in  penny  portions,  and  illustrated  after 
wants  of  the  poorer  class  of  her  subjects  residing  the  fashion ;  liut  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  yery  pop- 
Ip  London.  ular.  “  It  arn’t  strong  enough,  sir,"  answered  a 

“  It  isan  act,  as  the  Queen  believes,  wholly  with-  news  agent,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him.— 
out  parallel,  and  which  will  carry  its  best  reward  London  Review. 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  so 

largely  to  the  assisUnce  of  those  who  can  little  Pott-Offiee  Statietict. — The  total  number  of  let- 
help  themselves.  ters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1864, 

”  The  Queen  would  not,  however,  have  been  sat-  was  679,084,822.  The  population  at  the  close  of 
isfied  without  giving  Mr.  Peabody  some  public  1864  was  nearly  30,000,000,  giving  above  twenty- 
mark  of  her  sense  of  his  munificence,  and  she  two  letters  on  an  average  to  each  individual.  In 
would  gladly  have  conferred  upon  him  either  Franco,  with  a  iKipulation  above  30,000,000,  the 
a  baronetcy  or  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  number  of  letters  was  under  300,000,000.  In  the 
the  Bath,  but  that  she  understands  Mr.  Peabody  United  SUtesthe  number  was  under  470,000,000. 
to  feel  himself  debarred  from  accepting  such  dis-  The  gross  revenue  of  the  British  Post-office  in 
tinctions.  1864  was  above  £4,000,000,  and  the  profits  about 

•‘It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  the  Queen  to  give  £1 ,160,000. 

Mr.  Peabody  this  assurance  of  her  personal  feel¬ 
ings,  which  she  would  further  wish  to  mark  by  Baypipee. — Most  people  think  that  the  bagpiiie 
asking  him  to  accept  a  miniature  ]K>rtrail  of  her-  is  a  Scotch  instrument.  Some  are  proud  of  the 
self,  which  she  will  desire  to  have  painted  for  bagiiijie.  others  are  afraid  of  it;  but,  whetherby 
him,  and  which,  when  finished,  can  either  be  sent  its  friends  or  its  foes,  the  bagpipes  are  looked 
to  him' to  America  or  given  to  him  on  the  return  upon  by  us  as  something  national.  Now,  I  am 
which,  she  rejoices  to  liear,  he  meditates,  to  the  not  at  all  sure  that  we  are  entitled  to  any  such 
country  that  owes  him  so  much.”  praise  or  blame.  I  believe  it  could  be  demon¬ 

strated — though  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
TTw  Cattle  Piatpie. — In  what  has  been  written  the  Tweed  would  be  excessively  indignant — I 
on  this  subject,  little  reference  has  been  made  to  believe  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  tlie  bagpipe 
the  outbreak  of  the  same  disease  in  1714.  A  is  an  English  instrument,  essentially  English; 
royal  commission  was  then  as  now  appointe<i;  that  the  English  were  the  original  'bagpipers; 
the  president  was  Mr.  Bates,  F.R.S.,  surgeon  to  and  I  find  in  confirmation  of  this  that  Shake 
the  royal  household.  His  report  was  read  before  speare,  who  was  an  authority  in  music,  refers  to 
the  Royal  Society,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Phil-  the  bagpipes  constantly,  but  he  dbes  not  intro- 
oeopkical  Trantaedon*.  In  the  symptoms  of  the  duce  them  in  Macbeth.  The  armies  in  Macbeth 
disease,  and  in  the  p^  mortem  appearances,  there  don’t  march  on  Diinsinane  to  the  sound  of  the 
is  wonderful  similarity  to  what  is  reporteil  at  the  bagpipe ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  drone  of  the  Lin- 
present  time.  Mr.  Bates  records  that  every  rem-  colnshire  and  Yorkshire  bagpi])e.  He  speaka  of 
edy  was  unavailing,  and  every  fonn  of  treatment  a  {>erson  “  laughing  like  a  parrot  ot  a  bagpii»er,’’ 
aUempted  without  ^rceptible  result;  and  that  but  all  without  the  slightest Cah‘donian  reference, 
the  plague  was  at  last  stayed  by  dividing  the  And  when  we  look  at  the  works  in  the  Register 
herds  into  small  lota,  with  complete  isolation,  so  House,  and  show  how  our  former  monarchs  spent 
that  if  one  lot  was  attacked  the  others  might  not  their  income,  we  find  their  expenditure  for  music 
be  infected.  The  dead  cattle  were  burned  or  put  down  in  such  entries  as  the  following :  “  To 
buried  with  quicklime,  to  encourage  which  the  the  English  pijier,  Ss.  6d."  And  Scotchmen  were 
King,  George  I.,  granted  a  sum  from  his  own  not  the  pipers  —  they  were  harpers.  The  harp 
privy  purse  for  every  animal  thus  destroyed,  was  the  old  Scotch  instrument,  and  1  believe  con- 
Many  tnonsands  perished  in  the  home  countries,  tinned  to  be  the  old  Scotch  instrument  till  within 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  reportof  the  commissioner  a  very  recent  period. — Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff, 
abont  the  plague  being  imported  from  abroad ;  in  at  Birmingham. 
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